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A BIRD OF PASSAGE. 


Ir was about four in the after- 
noon when a young girl came into 
the salon of the little hotel at C. 
in Switzerland, and drew her chair 
up to the fire. 

“You are soaked through,” said 
an elderly lady, who was herself 
trying to get roasted. ‘You 
ought to lose no time in changing 
your clothes.” 

“T have not anything to change,” 
said the young girl, laughing. “Oh, 
I shall soon be dry!” 

“Have you lost all your lug- 
gage?” asked the lady, sympa- 
thetically. 

“No,” said the young girl, “I 
had none to lose.” And she smiled 
a little mischievously, as though 
she knew by instinct that her com- 
panion’s sympathy would at once 
degenerate into suspicion ! 

“T don’t mean to say that I 
have not a knapsack,” she added, 
considerately. ‘I have walked a 
long distance—in fact from Z.” 
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* And where did you leave your 
companions ?” asked the lady, with 
a touch of forgiveness in her 
voice, 

“JT am without companions, just 
as I am without luggage,” laughed 
the girl. 

And then she opened the piano, 
and struck a few notes. There 
was something caressing in the 
way in which she touched the 
keys: whoever she was, she knew 
how to make sweet music: sad 
music too, full of that undefinable 
longing, like the holding out of 
one’s arms to one’s friends in the 
hopeless distance. 

The lady bending over the fire 
looked up at the little girl, and 
forgot that she had brought neither 
friends nor luggage with her, She 
hesitated for one moment, and then 
she took the childish face between 
her hands and kissed it. 

“Thank you, dear, for your 
music,” she said, gently. 
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“The piano is terribly out of 
tune,” said the little girl suddenly, 
and she ran out of the room and 
came back carrying her knapsack. 

“What are you going to do?” 
asked her companion. 

“T am going to tune the piano,” 
the little girl said ; and she took a 
tuning-hammer out of her knap- 
sack, and began her work in real 
earnest. She evidently knew what 
she was about, and pegged away 
at the notes as though her whole 
life depended on the result. 

The lady by the fire was lost in 
amazement. " Who could she be? 
Without luggage and without 
friends, and with a _ tuning- 
hammer ! 

Meanwhile one of the gentlemen 
had strolled into the salon; but 
hearing the sound of tuning, and 
being in secret possession of nerves, 
he fled, saying, “The tuner, by 
Jove!” 

A few minutes afterwards Miss 
Blake, whose nerves were no secret 
possession, hastened into the salon, 
and in her usual imperious fashion 
demanded instant silence. 

“T have just done,” said the 
little girl “The piano was so 
terribly out of tune; I could not 
resist the temptation.” 

Miss Blake, who never listened 
to what any one said, took it for 
granted that the little girl was the 
tuner, for whom M. le Propri¢taire 
had promised to send ; and having 
bestowed on her a condescending 
nod, passed out into the garden, 
where she told some of the visitors 
that the piano had been tuned at 
last, and that the tuner was a 
young woman of rather eccentric 
appearance. 

** Really it is quite abominable 
how women thrust themselves into 
every profession,” she remarked, 
in her masculine voice. “It is 
so unfeminine, so unseemly.” 


There was nothing of the 
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feminine about Miss Blake: her 
horse-cloth dress, her waistcoat 
and high collar, and her billy- 
cock hat were of the masculine 
genus ; even her nerves could not 
be called feminine, since we learn 
from two or three doctors (taken 
off their guard) that nerves are 
neither feminine nor masculine, 
but common. 

‘‘T should like to see this tuner,” 
said one of the tennis-players, lean- 
ing against a tree. 

“Here she comes,” said Miss 
Blake, as the little girl was seen 
sauntering into the garden. 

The men put up their eye-glasses, 
and saw a little lady with a childish 
face and soft brown hair, of strictly 
feminine appearance and bearing. 
The goat came towards her and 
began nibbling at her frock. She 
seemed to understand the manner 
of goats, and played with him to 
his heart’s content. One of the 
tennis- players, Oswald Everard 
by name, strolled down to the 
bank where she was having her 
frolic. 

‘‘Good afternoon,” he said, rais- 
ing his cap. “I hope the goat is 
not worrying you. Poor little 
fellow! This is his last day of play. 
He is to be killed to-morrow for 
table Phéte.” 

“What a shame!” she said. 
“Fancy to be killed, and then 
grumbled at!” 

“That is precisely what we do 
here,” he said, laughing. “We 
grumble at everything we eat. 
And I own to being one of the 
grumpiest,—though the lady in the 
horse-cloth dress yonder follows 
close upon my heels.” 

“She was the lady who was 
annoyed at me because I tuned the 
piano,” the little girl said. “Still 
it had to be done. It was plainly 
my duty. I seemed to have come 
for that purpose.” 

“Tt has been confoundedly an- 
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noying having it out of tune,” he 
said. ‘I’ve had to give up sing- 
ing altogether. But what a strange 
profession you have chosen! Very 
unusual, isn’t it?” 

““Why, surely not,” she an- 
swered, amused. “It seems to me 
that every other woman has taken 
to it. The wonder to me is that 
any one ever scores a success. 
Nowadays, however, no one could 
amass a huge fortune out of it.” 

“No one, indeed!” replied Os- 
wald Everard, laughing. ‘ What 
on earth made you take to it?” 

“Tt took to me,” she said, sim- 
ply. “It wrapt me round with 
enthusiasm. “I could think of 
nothing else. I vowed that I 
would rise to the top of my pro- 
fession. I worked day and night. 
But it means incessant toil for 
years if one wants to make any 
headway.” 

Good gracious! I thought it 
was merely a matter of a few 
months,” he said, smiling at the 
little girl. 

“ A few months!” she repeated, 
scornfully. ‘You are speaking 
the language of an amateur. No: 
one has to work faithfully year 
after year; to grasp the possibili- 
ties and pass on to greater possi- 
bilities. You imagine what it must 
feel like to touch the notes, and 
know that you are keeping the 
listeners spellbound ; that you are 
taking them into a fairyland of 
sound, where petty personality is 
lost in vague longing and regret.” 

“T confess I had not thought of 
it in that way,” he said, humbly. 
“T have only regarded it as a neces- 
sary everyday evil ; and to be quite 
honest with you, I fail to see now 
how it can inspire enthusiasm. I 
wish I could see,” he added, look- 
ing up at the engaging little figure 
before him. 

“Never mind,” she said, laugh- 
ing at his distress ; ‘I forgive you. 





And after all, you are not the only 
person who looks upon it as a nec- 
essary evil. My poor old guardian 
abominated it. He made many 
sacrifices to come and listen to 
me. He knew I liked to see his 
kind old face, and that the pres- 
ence of a real friend inspired me 
with confidence.” 

“T should not have thought it 
was nervous work,” he said. 

“Try it and see,” she answered. 
** But surely you spoke of singing. 
Are you not nervous when you 
sing ?” 

‘“* Sometimes,” he replied, rather 
stiffly. ‘‘ But that is slightly differ- 
ent.” (He was very proud of his 
singing, and made a great fuss 
about it.) ‘“ Your profession, as I 
remarked before, is an unavoidable 
nuisance. When I think what I 
have suffered from the gentlemen 
of your profession, I only wonder 
that I have any brains left. But 
I am uncourteous.” 

“No, no,” she said. “Let me 
hear about your sufferings.” 

‘“Whenever I have specially 
wanted to be quiet,” he said, and 
then he glanced at her childish 
little face, and he hesitated. ‘It 
seems so rude of me,” he added. 
He was the soul of courtesy, al- 
though he was an amateur tenor 
singer. 

“ Please tell me,” the little girl 
said, in her winning way. 

** Well,” he said, gathering him- 
self together, “it is the one sub- 
ject on which I can be eloquent. 
Ever since I can remember, I have 
been worried and tortured by those 
rascals. I have tried in every way 
to escape from them, but there is 
a cruel fate working against me. 
Yes ; I believe that all the tuners 
in the universe are in league 
against me, and have marked me 
out for their special prey.” 

“ All the what?” asked the little 
girl, with a jerk in her voice. 
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“All the tuners, of course,” 
he replied, rather snappishly. “I 
know that we cannot do without 
them; but, good heavens! they 
have no tact, no consideration, no 
mercy. Whenever I’ve wanted to 
write or read quietly, that fatal 
knock has come at the door, and 
I’ve known by instinct that all 
chance of peace was over. When- 
ever I’ve been giving a luncheon- 
party, the tuner has arrived, with 
his abominable black bag, and his 
abominable card, which has to be 
signed at once. On one occasion 
I was just proposing to a girl in 
her father’s library, when the tuner 
struck up in the drawing-room. 
I left off suddenly, and fled from 
the house. But there is no escape 
from these fiends: I believe they 
are swarming about in the air like 
so many bacteria. And how, in 
the name of goodness, you should 
deliberately choose to be one of 
them, and should be so enthusi- 
astic over your work, puzzles me 
beyond all words. Don’t say that 
you carry a black bag, and present 
cards which have to be filled up 
at the most inconvenient time: 
don’t ——” 

He stopped suddenly, for the 
little girl was convulsed with 
laughter. She laughed until the 
tears rolled down her cheeks ; and 
then she dried her eyes and laughed 
again. 

“ Excuse me,” she said, “I can’t 
help myself; it’s so funny.” 

“Tt may be funny to you,” he 
said, laughing in spite of himself ; 
“but it is not funny to me.” 

“ OF course it isn’t,” she replied, 
making a desperate effort to be 
serious. ‘ Well, tell me something 
more about these tuners.” 

“Not another word,” he said, 
gallantly. “I am ashamed of 
myself as it is. Come to the 
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show you the view down into 
the valley.” 

She had conquered her fit of 
merriment, but her face wore a 
settled look of mischief, and she 
was evidently the possessor of some 
secret joke. She seemed in capital 
health and spirits, and had so much 
to say that was bright and inter- 
esting, that Oswald Everard found 
himself becoming reconciled to the 
whole race of tuners. He was 
amazed to learn that she had 
walked all the way from Z, and 
quite alone too. 

“Oh, I don’t think anything of 
that,” she said; “I had a splendid 
time, and I caught four rare butter- 
flies. I would not have missed 
those for anything. As for the 
going about by myself, that is a 
second nature. Besides, I do not 
belong to any one. That has its 
advantages, and I suppose its dis- 
advantages ; but at present I have 
only discovered the advantages. 
The disadvantages will discover 
themselves ! ” 

“T believe you are what the 
novels call an advanced young 
woman,” he said. “ Perhaps you 
give lectures on Woman's Suffrage 
or something of that sort?” 

“T have very often mounted 
the platform,” she answered. “In 
fact, I am never so happy as when 
addressing an immense audience. 
A most unfeminine thing to do, 
isn’t it? What would the lady 
yonder in the horse-cloth dress and 
billy-cock hat say? Don’t you 
think you ought to go and help 
her to drive away the goat? She 
looks so frightened. She interests 
me deeply. I wonder whether she 
has written an essay on the Fem- 
inine in Woman. I should like to 
read it: it would do me so much 
good.” 

“You are at least a true woman,” 
he said, laughing, “for I see you 
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can be spiteful. The tuning has 
not driven that away.” 

“ Ah, I had forgotten about the 
tuning,” she answered, brightly ; 
“but now you remind me, I have 
been seized by a great idea.” 

“ Won't you tell it tome?” he 
asked. 

“No,” she answered. “I keep 
my great ideas for myself, and 
work them out in secret. And 
this one is particularly amusing. 
What fun I shall have!” 

“But why keep the fun to your- 
self?” he said. ‘ We all want to 
be amused here; we all want to 
be stirred up: a little fun would 
be a charity.” 

“ Very well, since you wish it, 
you shall be stirred up,” she 
answered ; “but you must give 
me time to work out my great 
idea. I donot hurry about things, 
not even about my professional 
duties. For I have a strong feeling 
that it is vulgar to be always 
amassing riches! As I have neither 
a husband nor a brother to support, 
I have chosen less wealth, and 
more leisure to enjoy all the 
loveliness of life! So you see I 
take my time about everything. 
And to-morrow] shall catch butter- 
flies at my leisure, and lie amongst 
the dear old pines, and work at 
my great idea.” 

**T shall catch butterflies,” said 
her companion. “And I too 
shall lie amongst the dear old 
pines.” 

“‘ Just as you please,” she said ; 
and at that moment the table d’héte 
bell rang. 

The little girl hastened to the 
bureau and spoke rapidly in Ger- 
man to the cashier. 

“Ach, Fraulein!” he said. 
“You are not really serious ?” 

“Yes, I am,” she said. “I 
don’t want them to know my 
name. It will only worry me. 


Say I am the young lady who 
tuned the piano.” 

She had scarcely given these 
directions and mounted to her 
room when Oswald Everard, who 
was unusually interested in his 
mysterious companion, came to 
the bureau and asked for the 
name of the little lady. 

“Es ist das Fraulein welches 
das Piano gestimmt hat,” answered 
the man, returning with unusual 
quickness to his account-book. 


No one spoke to the little girl 
at table d'héte; but for all that, 
she enjoyed her dinner, and gave 
her serious attention to all the 
courses. Being thus solidly occu- 
pied, she had not much leisure to 
bestow on the conversation of the 
other guests. Nor was it specially 
original: it treated of the short- 
comings of the chef, the tasteless- 
ness of the soup, the toughness of 
the beef, and all the many failings 
which go to complete a mountain- 
hotel dinner. But suddenly, so it 
seemed to the little girl, this time- 
honoured talk passed into another 
phase: she heard the word music 
mentioned, and she became at once 
interested to learn what these 
people had to say on a subject 
which was dearer to her than any 
other. 

“For my own part,” said a stern- 
looking old man, “I have no words 
to describe what a gracious com- 
fort music has been to me all my 
life. It is the noblest language 
which man may understand and 
speak. And I sometimes think 
that those who know it, or know 
something of it, are able at rare 
moments to find an answer to life’s 
perplexing problems.” 

The little girl looked up from 
her plate. Robert Browning’s 
words rose to her lips, but she did 
not give them utterance— 
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**God has a few of us whom He whispers 
in the ear ; 

The rest may reason, and welcome ; ’tis 
we musicians know.” 


“T have lived through a long 
life,” said another elderly man, 
“and have therefore had my share 
of trouble ; but the grief of being 
obliged to give .up music was the 
grief which held me longest, or 
which perhaps has never left me. 
I still crave for the gracious pleas- 
ure of touching once more the 
strings of a violoncello, and hear- 
ing the dear tender voice sing- 
ing and throbbing and answering 
even to such poor skill as mine. 
I still yearn to take my part in 
concerted music, and be one of those 
privileged to play Beethoven’s 
string quartettes. But that will 
have to be in another incarnation, 
I think.” 

He glanced at his shrunken arm, 
and then, as though ashamed of 
this allusion to his own personal 
infirmity, he added hastily— 

* But when the first pang of 
such a pain is over, there remains 
the comfort of being a listener. 
At first one does not think it a 
comfort ; but as time goes on, there 
is no resisting its magic influence, 
And Lowell said rightly, ‘ that 
one of God’s great charities is 
music.’ ” 

“TI did not know you were 
musical, Mr Keith,” said an Eng- 
lish lady. ‘“ You have never 
before spoken of music.” 

“Perhaps not, madam,” he 
answered. ‘One does not often 
speak of what one cares for most 
of all. But when I am in London, 
I rarely miss hearing our best 
players.” 

At this point others joined in, 
and the various merits of eminent 
pianists were warmly discussed. 

“What a wonderful name that 
little English lady has made for 


herself !” said the Major, who was 
considered an authority on all sub- 
jects. “I would go anywhere to 
hear Miss Thyra Flowerdew. We 
all ought to be very proud of her. 
She has taken even the German 
musical world by storm, and they 
say her recitals at Paris have been 
brilliantly successful. I myself 
have heard her at New York, Leip- 
sic, London, Berlin, and even 
Chicago.” 

The little girl stirred uneasily 
in her chair. 

*“T don’t think Miss Flowerdew 
has ever been to Chicago,” she 
said. 

There was a dead silence. The 
admirer of Miss Thyra Flowerdew 
looked much annoyed, and twid- 
dled his watch-chain. He had 
meant to say Philadelphia, but he 
did not think it necessary to own 
to his mistake, 

“ What impertinence ! ” said one 
of the ladies to Miss Blake. 
“ What can she know about it? 
Is she not the young person who 
tuned the piano?” 

“ Perhaps she tunes Miss Thyra 
Flowerdew’s piano!” suggested 
Miss Blake in a loud whisper. 

* You are right, madam,” said 
the little girl, quietly. “I have 
often tuned Miss Flowerdew’s 
piano.” 

There was another embarrassing 
silence ; and then a lovely old lady, 
whom every one reverenced, came 
to the rescue. 

“T think her playing is simply 
superb,” she said. ‘‘ Nothing that 
I ever hear satisfies me so entirely. 
She has all the tenderness of an 
angel’s touch.” 

“Listening to her,” said the 
Major, who had now recovered 
from his annoyance at being inter- 
rupted, ‘‘one becomes unconscious 
of her presence, for she is the music 
itself, And thatis rare. It is but 
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seldom nowadays that we are al- 
lowed to forget the personality of 
the player. And yet her person- 
ality is an unusual one: having 
once seen her, it would not be easy 
to forget her. I should recognise 
her anywhere.” 

As he spoke, he glanced at the 
little tuner, and could not help 
admiring her dignified composure 
under circumstances which might 
have been distressing to any one; 
and when she rose with the others, 
he followed her, and said, stiffly— 

“T regret that I was the in- 
direct cause of putting you in an 
awkward position.” 

“ It is really of no consequence,” 
she said, brightly. “If you think 
I was impertinent, I ask your for- 
giveness. I did not mean to be 
officious. The words were spoken 
before I was aware of them.” 

She passed into the salon, where 

she found a quiet corner for her- 
self, and read some of the news- 
papers. No one took the slightest 
notice of her: not a word was 
spoken to her; but when she re- 
lieved the company of her presence, 
her impertinence was commented 
on. 
“Tam sorry that she heard what 
I said,” remarked Miss Blake. 
“ But she did not seem to mind. 
These young women who go out 
into the world lose the edge of their 
sensitiveness and femininity. I 
have always observed that.” 

“How much they are spared 
then !” answered some one, 


Meanwhile the little girl slept 
soundly. She had merry dreams, 
and finally woke up laughing. 
She hurried over her breakfast, 
and then stood ready to go fora 
butterfly- hunt. She looked thor- 
oughly happy, and evidently had 
found, and was holding tightly the 
key to, life’s enjoyment. 
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Oswald Everard was waiting on 
the balcony, and he reminded her 
that he intended to go with her. 

** Come along, then,” she answer- 
ed; “‘ we must not lose a moment.” 

They caught butterflies, they 
picked flowers, they ran ; they lin- 
gered by the wayside, they sang ; 
they climbed, and he marvelled at 
her easy speed. Nothing seemed 
to tire her, and everything seemed 
to delight her,—the flowers, the 
birds, the clouds, the grasses, and 
the fragrance of the pine-woods, 

“Ts it not good to live?” she 
cried. “Is it not splendid to take 
in this scented air? Draw in as 
many long breaths as you can. Isn’t 
it good? Don’t you feel now as 
though you were ready to move 
mountains? Ido. What a dear 
old nurse Nature is! How she 
pets us, and gives us the best of 
her treasures !” 

Her happiness invaded Oswald 
Yerard’s soul, and he felt like a 
Schoolboy once more, rejoicing in 
a fine day, and his liberty ; with 
nothing to spoil the freshness of 
the air, and nothing to threaten 
the freedom of the moment. 

“Ts it not good to live?” he 
cried. ‘ Yes, indeed it is, if we 
know how to enjoy.” 

They had come upon some hay- 
makers, and the little girl hastened 
up to help them. There she was 
in the midst of them, laughing and 
talking to the women, and helping 
them to pile up the hay on the 
shoulders of a broad-backed man, 
who then conveyed his burden to 
a pear-shaped stack. Oswald 
Everard watched his companion 
for a moment, and then, quite for- 
getting his dignity as an amateur 
tenor singer, he too lent his aid, 
and did not leave off until his 
companion sank exhausted on the 
ground. 

“Oh,” she laughed, “what de- 
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lightful work for a very short 
time! Come along; let us go into 
that brown chalet yonder and ask 
for some milk. I am simply 
parched with thirst. Thank you, 
but I prefer to carry my own 
flowers.” 

“What an independent little 
lady you are,” he said. 

“Tt is quite necessary in our 
profession, I can assure you,” she 
said, with a tone of mischief in her 
voice. ‘That reminds me that 
my profession is evidently not 
looked upon with any favour by 
the visitors of the hotel. I am 
heartbroken to think that I have 
not won the esteem of that lady 
in the billy-cock hat. What will 
she say to you for coming out 
with me? And what will she say 
of me for allowing you to come? 
I wonder whether she will say, 
‘How unfeminine!’ I wish I 
could hear her!” 

“T don’t suppose you care,” he 
said. ‘You seem to be a wild 
little bird.” 

“T don’t care what a person of 
that description says,” replied his 
companion. 

“What on earth made you con- 
tradict the Major at dinner last 
night?” he asked. “I was not 
at the table, but some one told 
me of the incident; and I felt 
very sorry about it. What could 
you know of Miss Thyra Flower- 
dew ?” 

“Well, considering that she is 
in my profession, of course I know 
something about her,” said the 
little girl. 

“Confound it all!” he said, 
rather rudely. ‘Surely there is 
some difference between the bel- 
lows-blower and the organist.” 

* Absolutely none,” she an- 
swered —“ merely a variation of 
the original theme !” 

As she spoke she knocked at the 
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door of the chalet, and asked the 
old dame to give them some milk. 
They sat in the Stwhe, and the 
little girl looked about, and admired 
the spinning-wheel, and the quaint 
chairs, and the queer old jugs, and 
the pictures on the wall. 

“Ah, but you shall see the 
other room,” the old peasant 
woman said, and she led them into 
a small apartment, which was evi- 
dently intended for a study. It 
bore evidences of unusual taste and 
care, and one could see that some 
loving hand had been trying to 
make it a real sanctum of refine- 
ment. There was even a small 
piano. <A carved book-rack was 
fastened to the wall. 

The old dame did not speak at 
first ; she gave her guests time to 
recover from the astonishment 
which she felt they must be ex- 
periencing; then she pointed 
proudly to the piano. 

“T bought that for my daugh- 
ters,” she said, with a strange 
mixture of sadness and triumph. 
“T wanted to keep them at home 
with me, and I saved and saved 
and got enough money to buy the 
piano. They had always wanted 
to have one, and I thought they 
would then stay with me. They 
liked music and books, and I knew 
they would be glad to have a room 
of their own where they might 
read and play and study; and so 
I gave them this corner.” 

“ Well, mother,” asked the little 
girl, “and where are they this 
afternoon ?” 

“Ah!” she answered, sadly, 
“they did not care to stay. But 
it was natural enough ; and I was 
foolish to grieve. Besides, they 
come to see me “ 

* And then they play to you?” 
asked the little girl, gently. 

“They say the piano is out of 
tune,” the old dame said. “I 
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don’t know. Perhaps you can 
tell.” 

The little girl sat down to the 
piano, and struck a few chords. 

“Yes,” she said. “It is badly 
out of tune. Give me the tuning- 
hammer. I am sorry,” she added, 
smiling at Oswald Everard, “ but 
I cannot neglect my duty. Don't 
wait for me.” 

“T will wait for you,” he said 
sullenly ; and he went into the 
balcony and smoked his pipe, and 
tried to possess his soul in patience. 

When she had faithfully done 
her work, she played a few simple 
melodies, such as she knew the 
old woman would love and under- 
stand ; and she turned away when 
she saw that the listener’s eyes 
were moist. 

“Play once again,” the old 
woman whispered. ‘I am dream- 
ing of beautiful things.” 

So the little tuner touched the 
keys again with all the tenderness 
of an angel. 

“Tell your daughters,” she said, 
as she rose to say good-bye, “that 
the piano is now in good tune. 
Then they will play to you the 
next time they come.” 

“T shall always remember you, 
mademoiselle,” the old woman said ; 
and, almost unconsciously, she too 
took the childish face and kissed 
it. 

Oswald Everard was waiting for 
his companion in the hay-field ; 
and when she apologised to him 
for this little professional inter- 
mezzo, as she called it, he recovered 
from his sulkiness and readjusted 
his nerves, which the noise of the 
tuning had somewhat disturbed. 

“It was very good of you to 
tune the old dame’s piano,” he 
said, looking at her with renewed 
interest. 

“Some one had to do it, of 
course,” she answered, brightly, 


“and I am glad the chance fell to 
me. What a comfort it is to think 
that the next time those daughters 
come to see her, they will play to 
her, and make her very happy— 
poor old dear!” 

“You puzzle me greatly,” he 
said. “I cannot for the life of 
me think what made you choose 
your calling. You must have 
many gifts— any one who talks 
with you must see that at once; 
and you play quite nicely too.” 

“T am sorry that my profession 
sticks in your throat,” she an- 
swered. ‘Do be thankful that I 
am nothing worse than a tuner. 
For I might be something worse— 
a snob, for instance.” 

And, so speaking, she dashed 
after a butterfly, and left him to 
recover from her words, He was 
conscious of having deserved a re- 
proof; and when at last he over- 
took her, he said as much, and 
asked for her kind indulgence. 

“T forgive you,” she said, laugh- 
ing. ‘You and I are not looking 
at things from the same point of 
view ; but we have had a splendid 
morning together, and I have en- 
joyed every minute of it. And 
to-morrow I go on my way.” 

“And to-morrow you go,” he 
repeated. ‘Can it not be the day 
after to-morrow ?” 

“T am a bird of passage,” she 
said, shaking her head. ‘You 
must not seek to detain me. I 
have taken my rest, and off I go 
to other climes.” 


They had arrived at the hotel, 
and Oswald Everard saw no more 
of his companion until the even- 
ing, when she came down rather 
late for table dhéte. She hurried 
over her dinner and went into the 
salon. She closed the door and 
sat down to the piano, and lingered 
there without touching the keys: 
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once or twice she raised her hands, 
and then she let them rest on the 
notes, and half-unconsciously they 
began to move and make sweet 
music, and then they drifted into 
Schumann’s Abendlied, and then 
the little girl played some of his 
Kinderscenen, and some of his 
Fantasie Stiicke, and some of his 
songs. 

Her touch and feeling were ex- 
quisite, and her phrasing betrayed 
the true musician. The strains of 
music reached the dining-room, and 
one by one the guests came creep- 
ing in, moved by the music and 
anxious to see the musician. 

The little girl did not look up: 
she was in a Schumann mood that 
evening, and only the players of 
Schumann know what enthralling 
possession he takes of their very 
spirit. All the passion and pathos 
and wildness and longing had 
found an inspired interpreter ; 
and those who listened to her 
were held by the magic which was 
her own secret, and which had 
won for her such honour as comes 
only to the few. She understood 
Schumann’s music, and was at her 
best with him. 

Had she, perhaps, chosen to 
play his music this evening be- 
cause she wished to be at her best? 
or was she merely being impelled 
by an overwhelming force within 
her? Perhaps it was something 
of both. 

Was she wishing to humiliate 
these people who had received her 
so coldly? This little girl was 
only human; perhaps there was 
something of that feeling too. 
Who can tell? But she played 
as she had never played in Lon- 
don, or Paris, or Berlin, or New 
York, or Philadelphia. 

At last she arrived at the Car- 
neval, and those who heard her, 
declared afterwards that they had 


never listened to a more magnifi- 
cent rendering. The tenderness 
was so restrained; the vigour 
was so refined. When the last 
notes of that spirited Marche des 
Davidsbiindler contre les Philistins 
had died away, she glanced at Os- 
wald Everard, who was standing 
near her, almost dazed. 

“And now my favourite piece 
of all,” she said, and she at once 
began the Second Novellette, the 
finest of the eight, but seldom 
played in public. 

What can one say of the wild 
rush of the leading theme, and 
the pathetic longing of the Inter- 
mezzo !— 


‘* The murmuring dying notes 
that fall as soft as snow on the sea ;” 


and 


“The passionate strain that deeply 


going, 
refines the bosom it trembles through.” 


What can one say of those vague 
aspirations and finest thoughts 
which possess the very dullest 
amongst us when such music as 
that which the little girl had 
chosen, catches us and keeps us, 
if only for a passing moment, 
but that moment of the rarest 
worth and loveliness in our un- 
lovely lives? 

What can one say of the highest 
music, except that, like death, it 
is the great leveller: it gathers 
us all to its tender keeping—and 
we rest. 

The little girl ceased playing. 
There was not a sound to be 
heard; the magic was still hold- 
ing her listeners. When at last 
they had freed themselves with a 
sigh, they pressed forward to greet 
her. 


“There is only one person who 
can play like that,” cried the 
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Major, with sudden inspiration 
—“she is Miss Thyra Flower- 
dew.” 

The little girl smiled. 

“That is my name,” she said, 
simply; and she slipped out of 
the room. 


The next morning, at an early 
hour, the Bird of Passage took 
her flight onwards, but she was 
not destined to go off unobserved. 
Oswald Everard saw the little 
figure swinging along the road, 
and he overtook her. 

“ You little wild bird !” he said ; 
“and so this was your great idea: 
to have your fun out of us all, and 
then play to us and make us feel, 
I don’t know how—and then to 
oo.” 


” «You said the company wanted 
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stirring up,” she answered ; “and 
I rather fancy I have stirred them 
up.” 

** And what do you suppose you 
have done for me?” he asked. 

“IT hope I have proved to you 
that the bellows-blower and the 
organist are sometimes identical,” 
she answered. 

But he shook his head. 

“Little wild bird,” he said, 
“you have given me a great idea, 
and I will tell you what it is—to 
tame you. So good-bye for the 
present.” 

“Good-bye,” she said. ‘“ But 
wild birds are not so easily 
tamed.” 

Then she waved her hand over 
her head, and went on her way 
singing. 

BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
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EMERSONS MEETING WITH DE QUINCEY. 


Tue interview which took place 
at Edinburgh, in the beginning of 
1848, between the great American 
and — for variety of powers and 
acquirements, and for versatility 
in their use — the still greater 
Englishman, was not brought 
about by mutual attraction or by 
the inclination of either. There 
was in them as little of a bias to 
meet as there is in two parallel 
straight lines. There were cir- 
cumstances, too, which—aided by 
that reciprocal indifference—might 
have kept these two distinguished 
men separate for ever. 

Emerson early became a hermit 
in the solitudes of New England— 
not to escape from the sight and 
pressure of social ills, or in the 
presence of Mother-nature to com- 
plain cynically of the ways of his 
brother men, as compared with 
the grandly simple ongoings of the 
material phenomena around and 
above him! — for he had with- 
drawn from human crowds and 
circles in perfect amity and sym- 
pathy. He first slipped his pulpit- 
chain, and left the congregation 
which followed him as preacher 
and pastor; he next retired from 
the groups that had been drawn 
to him by his magnetic talk; and 
so complete was the seclusion 
which then received him, that, 
stretching backwards, it broke 
down and obliterated his former 
environments, clerical and social, 
and gave to his whole life the 
single aim of communing with 
nature and his own soul, as the 
best interpreters of humanity. In 
his fortieth year he thus wrote to 
Carlyle: “ Almost all my life has 
been passed alone; but within 
three or four years I have been 
drawing nearer to a few men and 
women——” . 





In Old England, De Quincey— 
born eighteen years before Emer- 
son—was both a more youthful 
and a more complete specimen of 
the hermit,—for in infancy and 
boyhood he was self-involved, and 
sought to live, if not away, at least 
aside from the world; and the 
juvenile solitary, after running off 
from school and home, grew into a 
conscious alien, went to Oxford, 
where his “college residence,” in- 
stead of being an alternation of 
intellectual and of athletic com- 
petition with the very flower of 
young England for the university 
honours that reward distinction in 
study and sport, was solitary con- 
finement, in which his only com- 
panions were books, and such 
books as had never been handled 
or looked into by students. And 
thenceforward, to the day of his 
death in old age, he continued to 
lead an isolated and hidden life, 
shunning human fellowship, giving 
no heed to the admiration which 
his brilliant literature had won, or 
to the sympathy which his sorrows 
had excited, and trusting, like a 
pariah, to find chance shelter some- 
where. 

Those two recluses, scheming to 
be lost—one in the recesses of the 
New World, the other in those of 
the Old—how are they to come 
together? Both were universal, 
though not omnivorous, readers, 
tasting rather than devouring ; yet 
almost all the books which they 
perused carefully, excited in them 
no curiosity about the authorship. 
De Quincey’s fertility of genius and 
of scholarship, being coincident 
with Emerson’s youth and man- 
hood, might have had a strong 
fascination for the American, and 
constrained him to ask specially 
about the man who produced such 
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extraordinary works; whereas De 
Quincey had reached his sixtieth 
year before the first streaks of 
Emerson’s dawn were above the 
horizon, such as might be hailed 
by young eyes, but miss the 
“ken” of sexagenarians who are 
engrossed in viewing the lights 
that have already risen to fame. 
The Englishman of sixty might, 
without blame, be slow and cold 
in appreciating the literary first- 
fruits of the comparatively young 
American, who was not then ac- 
knowledged by his own country- 
men ; but it was less excusable for 
that American to fail to recognise 
the brilliant veteran, and to be 
interested in his many remarkable 
productions, 

Emerson occasionally modified 
his hermit habits, exchanging 
them for those of a pilgrim. In 
summer and winter he gave some 
of his secluded hours to the writ- 
ing of lectures which, in the fol- 
lowing winter and spring, he pub- 
licly read in several American 
cities; yet in a lecture-room he 
seemed as impersonal as a book, 
while hearers and committee-men 
were kept aloof from his individ- 
uality. He ventured in 1834, 
when he was thirty years of age, 
on a longer pilgrimage, crossing 
the Atlantic to see Wordsworth, 
Landor, and Carlyle ; but Thomas 
De Quincey was not in all his 
thoughts. A company of un- 
equivocally great men _ shared, 
along with De Quincey, in the 
tourist’s neglect, those front-rank 
heroes being deemed too mean to 
merit a call from the stranger ! 
Scotland was then still warm with 
the footsteps and all aglow with 
the memories of her greatest son, 
recently deceased; yet there is 
nothing to indicate that Emerson 
would have prized a meeting with 
Sir Walter Scott. The most orig- 
inal and valuable of De Quin- 
cey’s writings must have been 
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read by Emerson, yet he had no 
desire to know their author! 
Nor was De Quincey as yet 
deeply impressed by his few 
glances at Emerson’s first essays, 
or affected by curiosity about his 
personality. He was heard de- 
preciating Emerson as the palimp- 
sest of a small Thomas Carlyle 
upon the Yankee copy of a Mar- 
tin Tupper, and to say that the 
Tupper proverbs were often legi- 
ble through the Carlyle pictures. 
The master of style was offended 
at the simple structure of Emer- 
son’s sentences—so monotonously 
short. In going through them, 
he felt that he was crossing 
a weary succession of stepping- 
stones, and not marching along 
the continuity of a well-laid road. 
He ridiculed those sentences as 
having the structure of worms, 
and not of nobler organisms. 
Thus Emerson’s apparent insen- 
sibility to De Quincey’s genius 
met with “a tit for tat” in the 
slighting criticism which De Quin- 
cey passed on the American’s early 
‘Essays’ and ‘Orations.’ This 
criticism only came out in his 
talk, and though uttered in the 
interval between Emerson’s first 
visit to Scotland in 1834 and his 
second visit in 1848, it was yet 
after Carlyle, in an _ elaborate 
preface, had introduced to the 
“British Public” his American 
friend, Ralph Waldo Emerson, as 
having, amid the “ universal bab- 
blement” sounding in our island, 
“the voice of the one truth- 
seeker” and “the one truth- 
speaker De Quincey had. a 
special glee in pricking such a 
swollen claim as this. He treated 
the message of that “voice” as 
consisting of asthmatic sayings 
worthy of a place in the gossip 
round the “historic teapot of 
Boston”! “Carlyle,” he said, 
“we can tolerate as Llijah; 
but until his second become his 
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successor, and receive his mantle, 
we delay to hail Zlisha.” As it 
turned out, the elder prophet was 
so slow to depart that the younger 
had become an aged man who 
could make no use of the be- 
queathed mantle ! 

It is pertinent here to say that 
there is no record or floating 
rumour that Emerson ever met, 
or sought to meet, his own bril- 
liant countryman, Edgar Allan 
Poe, or that he ever spoke or 
wrote a word about the strange 
poems, tales, and essays, and the 
still stranger history, of that gifted 
but unfortunate man. Once an 
intimate friend ventured to put 
a question to him about Poe. 
“Whom do you mean?” asked 
Emerson, with an astonished stare ; 
and on the name being repeated 
with extreme distinctness, “ Ah, 
the jingle man!” returned Emer- 
son, with a contemptuous refer- 
ence to the “ refrains” in Poe’s sad 
lyrics. We shall not try to ima- 
gine what equally offensive method 
of detraction Emerson may have 
adopted when De Quincey’s name 
was pressed upon his notice. Si- 
lence about a great contemporary 
is better than a nickname. 

How, then, were the two re- 
cluses, Emerson and De Quincey 
—separated by the Atlantic, and 
mutually indifferent, if not re- 
pellent—to be brought together? 
The meeting was to be effected by 
a young Scot, Dr Samuel Brown, 
who was held by many to have 
given abundant promise of gaining 
the highest reputation either in 
science or literature, though he 
had hitherto been mainly devoted 
to chemistry ; and he was aided in 
his plan for the meeting by an- 
other brilliant young Scot, his 
friend Willie Robertson, after- 
wards well known as the Rev. 
Dr William Robertson of Irvine, 
the poet-preacher. Of those two 
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distinguished Scotsmen, one of 
whom, Samuel Brown, died when 
still young, there have been bio- 
graphies and critiques ; but much 
that is new might yet be told, if 
this were the place and time. As 
the writer of this paper had al- 
ready been in close intimacy with 
Samuel Brown for several years, 
and with William Robertson for 
a much longer time, and as he 
had often met De Quincey, and 
in 1848 was daily in the company 
of Emerson, who, during his sojourn 
in Edinburgh for weeks in the be- 
ginning of that year, was the guest 
of Samuel Brown, he thinks it 
better, in the narrative, to make 
use of what De Quincey called 
the “perpendicular pronoun ”— 
taking care that this egotism will 
not grow into a forest of J’s. 
There were, at the time, none 
who had such a knowledge of, and 
control over, De Quincey’s erratic 
movements as the pair named. 
Brown’s rare gift of talk had 
a special charm for the silver- 
tongued Englishman, whom he 
called “the Confessor.” Still 
earlier was Robertson’s friendship. 
De Quincey long resided, with 
many brief absences, in the house 
of one of Robertson’s relatives, 
and a casual meeting led to the 
formation of a strong mutual at- 
tachment, and brought on an ex- 
tended course of frank interviews. 
Well do I remember with what a 
triumph Robertson, on the day 
after his first evening with De 
Quincey, and in the class-room 
during a professor’s lecture, in- 
formed me of his splendid luck in 
getting free access to the very 
impersonation of reason, learn- 
ing, and genius. Robertson, like 
Brown, could at any time dis- 
cover the wanderer’s whereabouts ; 
and the sound of his voice, with 
the pleasant burr, was a sesame 
which opened the door from 
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within. Willie Robertson and 
Samuel Brown were the most 
skilful and loving “detectives” 
for pouncing upon the shy one, 
who was subject to imaginary 
scares, and to start up into flight 
“when no man pursued.” 

One evening which I spent 
with Dr Samuel Brown (who had 
apartments for himself and his 
occasional guests in Edinburgh, 
while his laboratory was at Porto- 
bello) towards the close of the 
summer of 1847, was memorable 
for two reasons. First, he then 
read to me his tragedy of “Galileo,” 
which he had finished writing that 
day ; and he read it ina way which 
Bellew could scarcely have sur- 
passed. His voice gave to the 
dramatis persone a vitality and 
an individuality which I after- 
wards failed to find on a perusal 
of the printed work. Next, ex- 
changing his impassioned tones for 
such as were pleasantly familiar, 
he yet startled me with the un- 
expected intelligence—“ Emerson 
is coming here to be my guest, 
and will take up his quarters in 
these rooms, though there are 
stately abodes—belonging to Cal- 
vinists even—that would readily 
open to accommodate the Pan- 
theist. Mine, however, was the 
first offer of hospitality, given 
some years ago when he was asked 
to the Burns Commemoration in 
Ayr, and lately repeated when 
it was proposed that he should 
extend into Scotland his lecturing 
tour in England. Yes; Emerson 
will stay with me in February, 
when he reads four lectures to the 
‘Edinburgh Philosophical.’” 

Brown had learned that the 
secretaries of some institutes in 
Lancashire were negotiating with 
Emerson that he should lecture in 
several large English towns during 
winter and spring; and Brown 
at once corresponded both with 
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Emerson and those secretaries, 
expressing the desire of Edin- 
burgh to share the privilege of 
hearing the lecturer. The desire 
was to be gratified, and Brown’s 
hospitable invitation was also ac- 
cepted. He was quick in devis- 
ing ways and means for enabling 
Emerson to get the most varied 
pleasure from a visit to the 
Scottish capital, and also for 
allowing his own large circle 
of friends to have opportunities 
of seeing the eminent American. 
The chief question which he had 
to consider was—Who were the 
men to whom Emerson should be 
introduced? And who were the 
men who might be introduced to 
Emerson? Who were the great 
men to whom Emerson should be 
taken, both to see and to be seen 
by them? And who were the less 
notable and easy-going friends 
who might be invited to come 
and see Emerson ? 

Among all’ the great men who 
ever occurred to Samuel Brown’s 
mind as eligible for a meeting 
with Emerson, there was one 
whom he was invariably anxious, 
nay, resolute, to bring within the 
view and into the fellowship of 
Emerson, that, face to face, they 
might know each other—and this 
one was Thomas De Quincey. He 
communicated his purpose to Wil- 
liam Robertson, who was by this 
time a clergyman in Irvine, and 
who entirely assented, and pro- 
mised the most cordial co-opera- 
tion. Assistance was proffered 
by another friend, John Nichol, 
the Glasgow Professor of Astron- 
omy, to whose house in the Ob- 
servatory De Quincey occasionally 
retreated, saying, ‘I seek a refuge 
among your stars!” though he was 
oftener found on the library floor 
with a heap of curious French 
books beside him than on the 
“specular mount,” whence, through 
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the large telescope, he could look 
into the stellar spaces. 

February came, and also the 
evening on which Emerson was 
to give the first of his four lec- 
tures in Edinburgh. The Queen 
Street Hall was packed with an 
audience that had an unusually 
large sprinkling of distinguished 
citizens, whose presence obviously 
deepened the general hush of ex- 
pectation. Eight o’clock struck, 
and instead of the lecturer an 
official appeared, who intimated 
that, according to a telegram just 
received, the train in which Mr 
Emerson travelled from Newcastle 
was some minutes late. But be- 
fore the announcement could be 
weighed, Emerson himself stepped 
upon the platform. His person 
was tall and comely, but neither 
plump nor lath-like ; and his eyes, 
though large and clear, were not 
flashing. All that had been said 
by enthusiasts about the “ spirit- 
ual expression,” the “ supernal 
radiance,” and the effusion of 
“the over-soul” that transfigured 
his face, was unverilied. It was 
not a “fulgent head” and coun- 
tenance which suddenly came into 
view! In audible clean-cut tones 
Emerson gave forth his opening 
sentence—a shining proverb—and 
so continued to the end,—a lecture 
of his being altogether like one of 
his essays. His reading neither 
marred his composition nor helped 
it. His voice was simply to the 
ear what good print is to the eye. 
There was in his lectures, as in 
his essays, a general want not 
only of progress but of coherency 
in the ideas. In a sentence the 
ideas closely cohered; but in a 
paragraph the sentences were ex- 
tremely loose. He stood before 
his audience with Quaker-like calm 
and stiffness, the only deviation 
from this attitude being a hasty 
step backwards after the delivery 


of a striking passage—a movement 
which, in the case of the pulpit- 
orator Robert Hall, suggested to 
John Foster the felicitous simile 
of the recoil of a big cannon after 
discharge ! 

After the first lecture, Samuel 
Brown had only a very few friends 
invited to supper with Emerson ; 
and among them was David Scott, 
the painter—a man of original 
genius, whose art was prevent- 
ed, by his early death, from be- 
coming mature enough to enable 
him to give clear embodiment to 
his vast and peculiar conceptions. 
He was of a gaunt and gigantic 
frame, and his deeply thoughtful 
face was shadowed by habitual 
melancholy. He was reserved and 
silent, but Emerson took greatly 
to him. 

Emerson’s conversation, unlike 
what his writings should have 
led us to expect, was full of min- 
ute and commonplace details, and 
might have been called “ gossip.” 
When referring to the first visit 
which he paid to Wordsworth, 
he described the poet as putting 
a long list of questions about Dr 
Channing, and then as saying, 
while he crossed the room to a 
particular chair, which he kept 
patting, “Dr Channing sat on 
this chair, sir!” Emerson himself 
rehearsed the same movements. 
He told also that the poet re- 
membered that Channing begged 
from him, as a precious memorial, 
any pen or pencil which he had 
used in writing some one of his 
short pieces; but the reply was 
that every pen and pencil served 
until, literally, quite worn out, 
and that as he did not incessantly 
‘whittle at them for a new point,” 
they lasted for a very long time. 
Emerson represented Wordsworth 
as “standing up” before him, 
“quite in schoolboy fashion,” 
to repeat one of his poems; but 
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on being questioned, he admitted 
that the recitation itself was emi- 
nently impressive, and altogether 
worthy of the poem and the 
author, and that the poet’s pos- 
ture of “standing” was the only 
point suggesting a “ schoolboy.” 

Emerson was led by David Scott 
to speak of Carlyle; and it was 
soon plain that he had sore feel- 
ings from recent intercourse with 
that friend who, when trying 
merely to tickle, often savagely 
tore, the sympathies of a com- 
panion. Emerson mentioned that, 
in response to an urgent telegram 
from Carlyle to go without a mo- 
ment’s delay to Chelsea, he had 
taken first train, and at midnight 
stood at the door, which was opened 
by Carlyle himself, who received 
him with the heartiest welcome. 
Next morning Sartor’s mood was 
changed. He asked gruffly “ what 
had brought him over to the old 
country?” Surely not to “lec- 
ture!”—the most damnable oc- 
cupation the devil had suggested 
in this march of intellect age. 
Were there not wind-bags enough 
in Lancashire, even after the Anti- 
Corn Law League balloon had 
burst? When you cry ‘ Hear, O 
Israel !’—what are they to hear, 
and what have your own people 
heard? Turning from two-legged 
prophets, I am ready to cudgel all 
the asses of Christendom, if by 
striking I could force out a divine 
message from them, as Balaam did 
from his donkey !” 

Emerson was suffering from out- 
breaks of Carlyle’s humour upon 
his lecturing tour; and in return 
he sometimes gave such critical 
notices of the latter as were rather 
depreciative. ‘ Did not,” he asked, 
“Carlyle’s originality often lie in 
his rhetoric, rather than in his 
ideas?’ His very cursing had a 
dashing boldness which to some 
made him a Prometheus!” 
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In the published correspondence 
between Carlyle and Emerson, 
there is a letter from Carlyle in 
December 1848—when Emerson 
had returned to the retirement of 
Concord—and in that letter Car- 
lyle begs, “Forgive me My FERO- 
CITIES |” 

Before the party broke up, our 
host alluded to the next day’s 
arrangements for Emerson’s be- 
coming acquainted with Edin- 
burgh, what great men should be 
interviewed, and what historical 
places should be seen. Brown 
proposed that he should take 
Emerson to call on Jeffrey, Ham- 
ilton, Wilson, and several others 
whom he mentioned ; but the names 
seemed to excite in Emerson no 
curiosity. Suddenly David Scott 
broke in, “Be sure that you see 
Professor Wilson, for a mere sight 
of him will repay a crossing of the 
Atlantic !” 

“Not so thought an intimate 
friend of the Professor himself,” 
remarked another guest. ‘“ De 
Quincey slighted some features of 
Wilson’s face, and criticised his 
eyes as ‘mere apparent surfaces.’” 

Scott keenly replied, ‘In that 
opinion De Quincey was in a 
minority of one against all painters 
and sculptors, who were eager to 
represent such a grand head, face, 
and form, and—outside the artistic 
world—against all spectators, who 
declare how they were impressed 
by his uniquely noble presence, 
and that they never met with 
any hero-worshipper who, after see- 
ing Wilson, expressed disappoint- 
ment.” 

“Yes,” said Samuel Brown, 
“unlike many who have great 
and brilliant minds, Wilson’s 
physique never disappoints; he 
looks a great man every inch; 
and if there be one feature which 
first arrests and holds strangers, 
it is his eye! There is no other 
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man to whom the term ‘eagle- 
eyed’ has been so often applied. 
From its depth comes the end- 
less play of expression, and this 
expression is such concentrated 
brightness that the mere colour 
cannot be easily discerned. How 
absurd, then, the phrase ‘mere 
apparent surface’! But I re- 
member an equally ludicrous criti- 
cism of De Quincey upon Wilson’s 
‘hand.’ Wilson, when in middle 
age, is represented by De Quincey 
as lifting that hand and saying 
that it ‘could not dint a pat of 
butter.’ He construes this into a 
confession by Wilson that he 
never had a formidable hand for 
pugilism! Of course, a middle- 
aged man, in full habit, and with- 
out training, could not have a 
hand like an iron mallet—nay, 
even in youth, Wilson never went 
through the three months’ strict 
regimen which prize-fighters under- 
go. Yet when he stood up victo- 
riously against highly trained pro- 
fessionals, his must then have been 
a very strong hand. De Quincey 
might rather have been severe 
upon the folly of exposing his 
noble face to be battered by the 
brutal maulers of the ring. I 
have ventured more than once to 
rally De Quincey upon his dis- 
covery of Wilson’s surface - eyes 
and sham-hand !” 

On learning next day that 
Wilson, being in an unsatisfac- 
tory state of health, was for the 
time socially secluded, and only 
came forth daily for his one hour 
of college lecturing, Brown took 
Emerson to the class-room, and at 
the close of the lecture introduced 
him to the Professor, who was 
extremely courteous and genial. 
On retiring, Emerson remarked 
with emphasis, “I agree wholly 
with what you and the painter 
said last night, and I should not 
grudge my voyage over the .At- 


lantic, though I got nothing else 
than a sight of that grand speci- 
men of a man. Hitherto Daniel 
Webster has been to me the most 
commanding and majestic form of 
humanity ; but to-day I recognise 
another demi-god, who has also 
ideality and poetry to irradiate 
his possession of the Webster 
qualities ! ” 

For some days Brown was occu- 
pied in taking his guest to cele- 
brated men then resident in Edin- 
burgh ; but he never lost sight of 
his purpose to secure an interview 
between Emerson and De Quincey. 
Though corresponding daily with 
his ally, William Robertson, he 
delayed to summon him to the 
city until a date for the event 
could be fixed. The interview 
could not be held in De Quincey’s 
own quarters—the Solitary would 
as soon have consented to an in- 
vasion of these by all Yankeedom ! 
Brown felt that the scheme could 
be best carried out in his own 
lodgings, where he should have a 
party of genial friends to dinner. 
He had agreed with Robertson 
that the presence of any stranger 
should be concealed from De 
Quincey. He had called on the 
latter to ascertain on what day 
of the current week he would be 
free from any magazine engage- 
ments, and gave as a reason that 
as their mutual friend, Willie 
Robertson, was to be in the city, 
he would like that the three 
should quietly meet together and 
dine, with as little disturbance as 
at a table spread in the wilderness. 
It was also the birthday of a very 
dear relative; and if she knew 
that it was kept by him in com- 
pany with two such friends, the 
Edinburgh scene would—for a 
time—lift up the sultry atmos- 
phere of India from off that 
lady. 

De Quincey said that he was 
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closing — what had been a dull 
task—an article on that common- 
place subject, “War;” and he 
was writing what, unfortunately, 
had not been bespoken, — what, 
perhaps, no journal would buy, 
and yet he needed the money. 

“T see,” said Samuel, looking 
at the page of manuscript in front 
of the writer, “ that you have got 
to the twentieth, with two or three 
lines at its top. Pray, finish that 
page, while I read the preceding 
nineteen.” 

Brown took up the beautifully 
written pages and perused them 
with keen interest, for though the 
article was a hasty production, it 
bore the stamp of the author’s 
literary individuality. The writing 
of the last page was soon done, and 
so was the reading of the nineteen. 
“ Qapital !” exclaimed Brown, “let 
me see the close.” He was taking 
up all the pages loosely, when De 
Quincey interposed, “‘ Excuse me, 
doctor, let me duly fasten them,” 
and he did so neatly with red tape. 

“Let me,” said Brown, “have 
your permission to dispose of this 
to a magazine, and I shall to- 
morrow bring your honorarium, 
and expect you to dine at my 
lodgings with Willie Robertson 
and myself on the day after to- 
morrow.” 

De Quincey readily consented. 
Next day Brown, accompanied 
by Robertson, for whom he had 
telegraphed, appeared before De 
Quincey and placed in his hands 
the honorarium ; and the article 
was to be the opening one in the 
earliest number of an ecclesiasti- 
cal journal. Soon De Quincey be- 
came enthusiastic about the dinner- 
party, and as the two friends were 
leaving him, he thus playfully 
bade them “Good night ”— 


**When shall we three meet again ? 
To-morrow, be it snow or rain !” 
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Next day the dinner-hour was 
near, and the first of the invited 
that came was Dr John Brown, 
afterwards famous through ‘ Rab 
and his Friends.’ Samuel and he 
were kinsmen, springing from the 
same “old Haddington hero,” 
whom John glorified as “the 
Founder of our dynasty—we date 
from him.” Yet Samuel, though 
much the younger man, was a step 
nearer to that Haddington apostle 
than was John, for Samuel was 
grandson, while John was great- 
grandson. Samuel, too, by his 
dazzling qualities and swift action, 
had risen into fame in youth ; but 
John had reached middle age be- 
fore he emerged from obscurity. 
In Samuel, the agile form, the 
finely shaped and balanced head, 
and the mobile features with their 
fast-changing expression, yet their 
fixed air of enthusiasm, were typi- 
cal of his irrepressible inner ener- 
gies. The look of brow and eye 
needed no hand to wave aloft the 
Excelsior banner. But John,—as 
was indicated by a heavy figure, 
burden - bearing shoulders, and 
leaden-footed gait, and by the com- 
posure of a smooth face and the 
steady brightness of eyes which 
only exchanged their serenity for 
wistful melancholy or eager mer- 
riment,—was in his mental action 
slow and plodding. He kept with- 
in the. old spheres and lines of 
speculation, and was free from 
the fascination which both the new, 
and the hunt after the new, always 
had for Samuel. His interest in 
Emerson was but small; and ex- 
cept for the hint that he might 
meet with De Quincey, he probably 
would have declined his kinsman’s 
invitation. The comparison, so 
often made in 1848, between those 
two Browns,—how stands it now ? 
Nay, how stood it a quarter of a 
century ago? Did not “the first 
become last, and the last first?” 
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There are, however, not a few who 
will cling to Samuel’s side, believ- 
ing that his premature death not 
only cut off the grand achieve- 
ments of faculties that had been 
developed and trained for un- 
wearied toil, but also cast its 
shadows back upon the brightness 
of the actual performances of his 
soaring youth! 

Close behind Dr John Brown 
came Professor Nichol, who, in 
addition to his scientific abilities, 
had much higher literary ones, 
though the latter have been ex- 
hibited in still larger measure and 
with more splendid results by his 
son and namesake—the Professor 
of English Literature in Glasgow 
University. Soon all the guests 
had arrived, with the exception of 
De Quincey and his guide William 
Robertson. Samuel Brown, though 
he heard several expressing their 
conviction that there would be no 
De Quincey in the company, had a 
strong assurance that Willie would 
do his utmost to bring him nolens 
volens, whatever might be the in- 
trigue or gentle constraint that 
might be required. And he did 
bring De Quincey; but the en- 
treaties, stratagems, and “ appli- 
ances to boot” of the ambassador, 
and the ingenious resistance that 
gradually weakened until it yield- 
ed altogether, must, for want of 
space, remain undescribed. In 
physique he was neither taller nor 
more athletic than De Quincey, 
and the figure of each had a boyish- 
ness which showed itself also in 
Robertson’s face; but De Quincey’s 
face—wearing such a network of 
lines as a map of London streets, 
and these lines traced by a strange 
experience of sorrows, cares, and 
scares —had a weird expression 
which could not be concealed by 
the imperial intellect that illu- 
mined brow and eyes. 

As the literary veteran was led 
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into the room by the young clergy- 
man, it was not like ‘‘ morning led 
by night,” but like night led by 
morning. The guests could not 
but observe the contrast; but 
forthwith they were all absorbed 
in the glad surprise that De Quin- 
cey—the chartered irregular—had 
really come, and come with fair 
punctuality, for he was only a 
quarter of an hour after the time, 
and the guests had just taken their 
seats. De Quincey’s attire, as Dr 
John Brown whispered to me, 
refuted the stories afloat about 
his expedients for covering himself, 
and for concealing his carelessness. 
He was wont to be displeased with 
all descriptions which set forth his 
dress as shabby and soiled, incom- 
plete and seemingly borrowed from 
different suits, and even from 
different owners. ‘ 

“Ts he not attired like a gentle- 
man?” asked Dr John Brown; 
and certainly, on this occasion, he 
was. 

Our host invited him to a seat 
near himself and Emerson; but 
he and his guide had already been 
laid hold of and accommodated at 
the lower end of the table. Dur- 
ing and after dinner the company 
had somehow divided into three 
or four centres of talk, though Dr 
Samuel often tried to unite them, 
in order that Emerson and De 
Quincey might be brought out to 
entertain all. But he failed, and 
the two celebrities never — for 
more than a minute — fell into 
conversation; nor indeed, gener- 
ally, could either of the two hear 
what was said by the other. 
Samuel Brown, as attested by 
Jeffrey, Hamilton, Chalmers, Wil- 
son, and Carlyle, was the most 
brilliant and versatile of talkers 
in any circle; yet I never saw his 
conversational powers to less ad- 
vantage than during Emerson’s 
residence with him. 
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Emerson had Dr Nichol at one 
side of him, and they spoke much of 
Carlyle. Emerson described the 
savage mood which often showed 
itself in Carlyle as a “mental 


toothache.” Nichol asked if the 
“extraction cure” were not 
possible ? 


“No; I fear,” replied Emerson, 
“the torturing agents are so 
many. <A friend of mine in 
Boston, liable to attacks of tooth- 
ache, was one day in excruciating 
pain. ‘Why don’t you,’ I asked, 
‘at once get rid of the offender? 
Out with the tooth!’ ‘Impos- 
sible!’ he groaned, while a twinkle 
of humour gleamed in his eye, 
‘quite impossible! ‘ My name is 
Legion ; for we are many.”’ Here 
was a tooth speaking for itself!” 

Some discussion arose as to 
whether this could be called solil- 
oquy; and I: ventured to give a 
case which had come under my 
own observation. I was with a 
well-known orator shortly before 
he was to make a lengthy harangue 
in’ an immense hall. He was 
standing before a mirror, and 
when he had put some finishing 
touches to his hair and his dress, 
he stretched out and inspected his 
tongue (which was not the “ small 
member” alluded to by St James), 
saying to it, “Ah, you rogue! 
you look very lively and active 
just now, but in a little I shall 
take the sweat out of you!” A 
tongue speaking to itself! Could 
soliloquy go farther? I may be 
excused for mentioning that this 
my illustration of soliloquy seemed 
to commend itself to the majority 
around the table as more pertinent 
and comic than Emerson’s, for it 
was immediately followed by a 
general peal of laughter, and this 
was not less quickly overpowered 
by the hearty guffawing of Dr 
John Brown. 

“Will you make over to me,” 
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Dr John then inquired in a 
whisper, “that story as a pro- 
perty, for I feel that it is really 
your own?” And he proceeded to 
give me a humorous account of 
having had hundreds of anecdotes 
paraded as “original” before him, 
yet they had long been as famil- 
iar as proverbs, and might every 
moment be encountered on the very 
highway both of social talk and of 
newspaper literary gossip. 

Our host was disappointed in 
all his attempts to give effect to 
his design that Emerson should 
have special talk with De Quincey ; 
and he had a painful suspicion 
that neither of the two seconded 
those attempts. Emerson was 
quite aware of the presence of 
De Quincey, and had occasionally 
taken of him a scrutinising side- 
view; but it was doubtful if 
De Quincey, when introduced by 
Samuel Brown to “Mr Emerson 
from America,” had, through the 
loud hum of talk near him at 
the moment, heard the stranger’s 
name, or more than the words 
“from America,” for he at once 
replied, “Sir, I never hear the 
name of your country without 
being awe-struck at its future! 
How illimitably great the young 
giant may be, and who can reckon 
or measure American achievements 
in science, literature, and art ?” 

Emerson, with a deep bow, 
escaped to another group, and 
Samuel Brown looked half-amused, 
half-disappointed ; but making a 
signal to Robertson, Nichol, and 
me, he took us to a corner of the 
room for a whispered conference. 
In the event of De Quincey either 
not coming to dinner, or of his 
failing to be engaged in special 
dialogue with Emerson, there was 
in reserve a plan for securing him 
as a hearer of Emerson’s third 
lecture, which was to be given 
that evening in Queen Street 
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Hall. Mrs Crowe, the well-known 
novelist, who had for years been 
resident in Edinburgh, was pledged 
to Samuel Brown to do her best 
to aid this alternative device, and 
to be, on the shortest notice, 
within a cab at Brown’s door, 
ready to take De Quincey and 
some of the “conspirators” to a 
destination that should only be 
gradually and partially described 
to him. It was agreed that De 
Quincey must be guaranteed 
against being stared at, or even 
seen, by the audience, since he had 
long shrunk from being in any 
assembly as hearer or spectator. 
Willie Robertson declared that he 
would keep closely and constant- 
ly beside the captive, explaining, 
along with Mrs Crowe, whatever 
might seem strange or startling. 
The subordinates were sufficiently 
instructed. Dr Samuel Brown de- 
spatched a note to Mrs Crowe to 
explain that the fulfilment of her 
promise was forthwith expected. 
The stratagem was carried out 
without a hitch. When the party 
was breaking up several minutes 
before eight o’clock—the hour for 
the lecture—Dr Nichol and I left 
to walk to the Hall. There were 
two cabs standing at Brown’s door. 
The Vice-President of the “ Philo- 
sophical” took Emerson into the 
empty cab, which was at once 
driven rapidly away. Then said 
Samuel Brown, as he and Willie 
Robertson took each an arm of De 
Quincey, “ Let us join Mrs Crowe. 
She will convey us to a most en- 
joyable scene, where we shall see 
without being seen. Mr De Quin- 
cey is here with us, Mrs Crowe. 
Don’t, sir, pause on the carriage- 
step. Why are these inquisitorial 
policemen hanging about? Quick, 
sir,” —-and with a gentle push 
De Quincey was placed beside 
and beyond Mrs Crowe, who 
warmly welcomed him, while 
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Brown and Robertson in a mo- 
ment were seated opposite, and 
the second cab was off! When- 
ever the captive seemed to have 
any tendency to resist or protest 
against his “captwre,” there was 
a torrent of perplexing remarks 
turned upon him from all sides, 
and he bowed in courteous assent 
to what was said by a lady so 
intellectual and accomplished as 
Mrs Crowe. Floating in his mind 
there was somehow the idea that 
he was being taken to the rehearsal 
of an English version of the “ Anti- 
gone,” which was soon to be 
brought out under the manage- 
ment of Murray, and with Helen 
Faucit as the heroine; and De 
Quincey was not set right about 
this, but merely assured that he 
would be in the strictest seclusion, 
and would see and hear without 
being seen. I was in the porch of 
the Queen Street Hall when he 
and his guides arrived. He was 
swiftly piloted into an empty side- 
box, and placed in a back corner, 
where he was invisible to all ex- 
cept the few friends who shared 
his privacy, and where he sat in a 
mood of utter bewilderment, until 
Mrs Crowe began to whisper some 
explanations. It needed all the 
persuasive arts of that lady and 
her friends to reconcile De Quin- 
cey to listen—even from within 
“the ear of Dionysius” -—to a 
lecture from Emerson on “ Elo- 
quence,”—a subject which De 
Quincey himself had discussed in 
several remarkable papers on 
“Rhetoric” and “Style.” Feel- 
ing both that escape was impos- 
sible and that he was in the 
keeping of friends, he yielded, and 
with shut eyes and drooping head 
prepared to hear. He pleasantly 
hinted to Mrs Crowe to “ring the 
bell for the rising of the curtain and 
the entrance of the American !” 
The stratagem had hitherto been 
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successful ; and to guard against 
the captive’s escape at any moment 
when his keepers might be under 
the spell of some of the glorious 
passages in the lecture, Willie 
Robertson stationed himself with 
his back to the door, so that no 
exit could be made without his 
permission. But though the lec- 
turer found quickly sympathetic 
and responsive hearers, and though 
flashes of genius, illuminating 
many of the brief sentences, met 
with prompt recognition, De Quin- 
cey never moved as if he wished 
to escape, but was judged, by those 
near him, to be possessed and 
ruled by the speaker. 

“The Confessor,” whispered 
Samuel Brown to Mrs Crowe, 
“must be greatly enjoying the 
lecture. How nobly he will com- 
pliment the lecturer! We must 
be within hearing of what is ex- 
changed between the two.” 

Yet if the plot had been a com- 
plete success in the letter, it was 
a failure in the spirit, for at the 
close of the lecture, when the ap- 
plause from the audience was loud 
and long continued, De Quincey 
started up, and it was then ap- 
parent to his keepers, as indeed 
I had been led to suspect all 
through the lecture, that he had 
been ASLEEP! He was smilingly 
indifferent to the pleasant rallying 
about his “close attention”; and 
in a whisper he asked me if there 
had been any striking simile in 
the lecture. I told him that 
Emerson represented some orators 
as having a presence and an ad- 
dress which at once diffused a 
glowing sense of comfort among 
the hearers, just as if a stove were 
within the hall, and he would call 
them “stove-orators!” I also men- 
tioned that Emerson, unlike all 
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other lecturers on ‘“ Eloquence,” 


had given no specimens of oratory, 
not even a sentence from Daniel 
Webster. 

On Samuel Brown taking our 
small group to the retiring-room, 
De Quincey, in his own high- 
bred and finely courteous manner, 
thanked Emerson for his lecture 
and for the stove simile, which, he 
said, “might have come from 
Socrates himself, if Greece had 
been endowed with America’s 
practical genius for the invention 
of stoves !” 

Emerson was at the time full 
of Socrates, whom he was about 
to exhibit to the public as one of 
his ‘ Representative Men,” and De 
Quincey, from early youth, had 
been familiar with the genius, 
character, and talk of ‘ Athene’s 
wisest son”; so that they quickly 
understood each other’s appre- 
ciation of Greece’s wondrous phil- 
osopher. De Quincey also hailed 
the novel absence in the lecture 
of oratorical “specimens” as a 
sound innovation ; for “what ideal 
of Eloquence,” he asked, “ could 
either be formed or adorned by 
any kind or number of extracts?” 

The conversation into which 
they unexpectedly and incidentally 
fell at the close of the lecture, and 
which continued with unabated 
vivacity and interest for twenty 
minutes, really fulfilled the design 
of the elaborate plotting of Brown 
and Robertson that had failed. 
At the moment of final separa- 
tion, when each was withdrawing 
to go on his own solitary way, with- 
out having exchanged a word of 
friendly greeting, they were at 
once brought into an exceedingly 
pleasant dialogue ;—and “all’s well 
that ends well.” 


P. L. 
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CHAPTER IX.—GETTING INTO GROOVES. 


Ir it had not been for the 
red giants at the Villa Sternegg, 
Andrew’s first visit to Mauer 
might well have chanced to be 
his last ; but exactly that sense of 
duty towards his employers which 
had first made him dread Mauer, 
now pushed him to revisit it. In 
the course of the various excur- 
sions entailed before the red giants 
were finally secured, meetings with 
the two ladies of the Villa Alpen- 
rose were of course unavoidable, 
and naturally led to afternoons, or 
bits of afternoons, spent under the 
apple-trees, all the more naturally 
perhaps because Mrs Roberts had 
found it necessary to accompany 
the architect upon one of these 
business journeys. Mrs Roberts 
was a small, dark, lively woman, 
most unmistakably composed of 
two elements; for while her man- 
ner was of the brisk business-like 
sort, and her appearance bore the 
neat elegance so characteristic of 
Vienna breeding, there glowed in 
her black eyes a smouldering fire 
of enthusiasm, which she owed to 
her Hungarian blood. Being en- 
chanted with most things she saw, 
Mrs Roberts could of course not 
fail to be enchanted with the Villa 
Alpenrose and its inmates, which 
unavoidably led to her first visit 
to Mauer being followed by others. 
Thus it was in the character of an 
escort that Andrew first began to 
revisit the villa, and from that to 
slipping into the réle of a habitual 
visitor was no great step. Inde- 
pendent though the man was both 
in thought and action, it was yet 
hard, here in this foreign land, 
entirely to resist the influence of 
the home-like feeling which would 
steal over him while sitting under 


the apple-trees with his tea-cup in 
his hand, and the sound of his 
mother-tongue in his ears. Yet 
all the time he hated himself for 
his weakness ; and it was not until 
he had hit upon the lucky idea 
that to fly from a danger which 
you know yourself to he strong 
enough to overcome would be 
rank cowardice, that his conscience 
settled down into a sort of uneasy 
rest. 

Meanwhile both Miss Riddell 
and Bertha had likewise slipped 
into grooves,—the latter’s joyful 
excitement over her newly dis- 
covered toy having calmed down 
into placid content, while Miss 
Riddell had succeeded in talking 
herself so completely into her own 
theory, that, but for an unpleasant 
discovery which she made about 
this time, she would not have been 
so far from peace. At first she 
was somewhat surprised at the new 
interest with which she instinc- 
tively scanned every woman she 
met. By degrees she became 
aware—very much to her own 
consternation — that every pretty 
face she saw caused her a stab 
of pain; while the sight of a 
squinting eye or of a freckled 
complexion gave her a thrill 
of quite inexplicable satisfaction. 
There could no longer be any doubt 
that the right name to give to 
this new-born bitterness within 
her was jealousy —jealousy, pure 
and simple, of every woman who 
was not plain, and who, conse- 
quently, had the chance of being 
loved. With this new light to 
guide her, she began now to un- 
derstand why, for some time past, 
she had felt such an unaccountable 
dislike to the housemaid Gusti. 
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Why, the girl had red lips and blue 
eyes,—was not that reason enough ? 

In the midst of all this general 
jealousy there was of course a par- 
ticular jealousy. Bertha herself 
was sometimes at a loss to account 
for the violence with which her 
patroness would embrace her, as 
well as for the frequency of the 
gifts showered upon her, and which 
she had at first felt some delicacy 
in accepting. The fact was, that 
Miss Riddell could think of no 
better way of easing her conscience 
after each fresh access of jealousy, 
than to drive into town and buy 
a new hat or a new parasol for her 
companion. 

Eyes that are determined to see 
only one thing are blind to all 
others, and thus only can it be ex- 
plained that a certain abstracted 
look which had a way of returning 
to Andrew’s face, did no more than 
stir within her the faintest of 
doubts, which, moreover, she would 
not even stop to analyse, for fear of 
foregoing all chance of that resigna- 
tion to which she aspired. 

On one occasion only did her 
theory receive a rather severe 
shake, and though it managed to 
recover from it, Miss Riddell felt, 
from this point onward, that there 
was something in this affair which 
she did not understand. 

It had happened one hot Sunday 
afternoon — summer was by this 
time far advanced—a strange after- 
noon to choose for an excursion 
into town, but Miss Riddell had 
been strange in many of her doings 
lately. The inside of Vienna on a 
Sunday afternoon is apt to present 
exactly the opposite effect to the 
outside,—the “other side of the 
medal,” as the French would call 
it. Out there, overloaded tram- 
ways and noisy hilarity ; in here, 
deserted streets, and cabmen asleep 
on their boxes. 

The heat was so suffocating on 
this particular Sunday, that Miss 
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Riddell, shuddering a little at the 
idea of the staircases to be climbed, 
suggested ices as a preface to visit- 
ing Frau Norberg. They’sat down 
under the awning shading one of 
the small islands which break up 
the breadth of the Vienna Graben, 
and are devoted to refreshment. 
There were not many/passers-by 
to-day, which made the few that 
there were all the more conspicuous, 
The two women had not been sitting 
for more than three minutes, and a 
heated waiter, with a distressingly 
moist brow, had just put down their 
ices before them, when Miss Rid- 
dell, glancing up, was surprised to 
see Bertha with parted lips, her 
first spoonful of Vanilla ice trans- 
fixed in the air, while with scarlet 
face and wide-open eyes she stared 
at something on the other side of 
the street. The emotion on the 
girl’s face was so evident that Miss 
Riddell instinctively ascribed it 
to the one cause which appeared 
to her sufficient. Yet, curiously 
enough, when she turned her head, 
look up and down the street as she 
would, Andrew was nowhere in 
sight, while the person who at that 
moment had the opposite stretch of 
pavement almost entirely to himself, 
was a conspicuously slender and 
marvellously well-groomed cavalry 
officer. Under the impression that 
there must be some mistake, Miss 
Riddell glanced back at her com- 
panion ; but Bertha’s spoon was 
still fixed in the air, and the direc- 
tion of her eyes tallied curiously 
with the spot which that dazzling 
lieutenant must by this time have 
reached. Presently, with a long- 
drawn breath, she laid down her 
spoon. She would rather eat no 
ice, after all, was the only remark 
she made. Miss Riddell almost 
asked her if she was not feeling 
well, but refrained, from some 
vague feeling of delicacy ; and in 
less than five minutes Bertha had 
regained her usual composure. 
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The incident remained an isolated 
fact, for the present at least; and 
indeed nothing that happened dur- 
ing the next few weeks served to 
shake Miss Riddell in the belief 
that things were progressing satis- 
factorily, if slowly, between Andrew 
and Bertha. And yet those few 
minutes in the “Ice Hut” could 
not fail to leave their mark. Some- 
times, indeed, Miss Riddell told 
herself that it must all have been a 
mistake,—the effect of light or heat, 
or heaven knows what ; but at other 
times she asked herself whether 
Fraulein Norberg was quite worthy 
of Andrew’s devotion,—whether she 
quite appreciated the happiness of 
being loved by him? 

Perhaps, on the whole, the hours 
during which Miss Riddell suffered 
least were those spent beside Frau 
Norberg’s work-table. It was here 
she came when the longing for 
peace grew unbearable. The sub- 
dued rustle of the artificial rose- 
leaves had come to be a familiar 
sound in her ear; and at times she 
would sit so long that she grew 
almost giddy watching the fragile 
white fingers twirling the fine wire, 
and adding one petal after another 
to the flowers that grew up under 
her touch. Sometimes, when she 
passed by the wearer of a fashion- 
able rose-trimmed hat in the street, 
the fancy would seize her to wonder 
whether any of those elegant women 
ever wasted so much as a thought 
upon the labour and love spent 
upon the flowers that now crowned 
their heads so becomingly. It 
seemed to her a shame that it 
should not be so. 

The stereotyped “ What is it?” 
with which Frau Norberg invariably 
looked up from her work at every 
opening of the door—gently braced 
for every trial which “it” might 
turn out to be—was as well known 
to her now as the rustle of the rose- 
leaves. This little woman, with her 
perpetual look of “God’s will be 
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done,” had an indescribably sooth- 
ing effect upon Miss Riddell. Less 
so her surroundings: for Clara was 
boisterous, and the face of Marie, 
who, from living continually on 
the strain, had come to bear the 
expression usually ascribed to a 
hunted animal, was anything but 
restful; while Iréne, being the 
beauty of the family, acted as an 
irritant by this fact alone. So that, 
on the whole, it was rather for- 
tunate that both elder sisters were 
generally out giving piano lessons 
when Miss Riddell called. 

But even Frau Norberg failed 
Miss Riddell in the course of the 
summer, though not through any 
fault of hers. There had been a 
meeting in the street, and a few 
minutes of conversation, during 
which Bertha’s languid grace and 
Andrew’s well-feigned liveliness 
had been more than usually con- 
spicuous. When he had left them 
Miss Riddell went straight to the 
Krebsengasse. Frau Norberg was 
making tea-roses to-day, and the 
table was covered with the pale 
creamy petals. The first half-hour 
spent beside the worker had acted 
as she had hoped it would act—so 
much so, in fact, that some wild 
idea of easing her overburdened 
heart, by taking the Mutterl into 
her confidence, had begun to dawn 
within her. But then had followed 
the discovery of a fact to which, 
curiously enough, Miss Riddell had 
hitherto been blind. While staring 
mechanically at the finely cut profile 
between her and the window, she 
had seen all at once, quite plain- 
ly and without any possibility of 
doubt, that Frau Norberg had once 
been beautiful,—not merely pretty 
in an ordinary average way, but 
distinctly beautiful. In an instant 
her whole attitude towards her 
changed. The heart which had 
been so near to opening closed its 
gates with a sudden resentful force. 
Unconsciously the Englishwoman 























sat up a little straighter than before, 
and pressed her lips more tightly 
together. Confide in this woman? 
In a woman who had been beauti- 
ful, who had been admired, who 
had been loved? Such a one could 
never understand what she had to 
say,—as well expect sympathy from 
a creature on another planet. 

Miss Riddell scarcely said good- 
bye that day. She was afraid of 
being forced into hating the woman 
if she stayed one minute longer. 
It seemed to her that she already 
hated the mere idea of tea-roses, 
so intimately were they connected 
with this disappointment. So this 
refuge also was gone. 

Bertha wondered a little at the 
pace at which the four staircases 
were descended, but waited until 
the cab was off the pavement before 
opening conversation. 

“Mr Burton told you, did he 
not, that he hoped to come out on 
Saturday?” she then observed. 

Miss Riddell turned sharply to- 
wards her. “No, Mr Burton never 
tells me anything,” she said, in a 
burst of irrepressible bitterness. 
“Why should he, when he has a 
better-looking confidant ?” 

Bertha was too completely as- 
tonished to make any immediate 
reply. The thing was so utterly 
unlike Miss Riddell, that for about 
a minute she disbelieved both her 
ears and her eyes. 

It was Miss Riddell who spoke 
again after about a minute’s silence. 

“Tell me,” she said in another 
tone, already lower and more trem- 
ulous—‘“‘tell me, am I really so 
very plain? Is there no hope for 
me at all? Iam nota fright after 
all. Tell me—no, don’t tell me,” 
she interrupted herself passionately, 
—“it is better that I should not 
know. Great God! is there no 
justice on this earth? Is all the 
happiness to be kept for the people 
with good looks? Is the world 
beautiful only for the beautiful? 
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You would not have the sun shine 
only for the straight-nosed, would 
you? or the sky be blue only for 
blue eyes? Oh, what is this non- 
sense? I think I am mad to-day,” 

She leant back in her corner of 
the carriage, breathing rather faster 
than usual, but only for a few 
minutes. The worst was over al- 
ready. Those few words, spoken 
from the bottom of her heart, had 
been an unspeakable relief to the 
nerves which had been for so long 
overstrained, 

Bertha wisely held her tongue, 
and stole curious glances at her 
friend’s face. 

“You must not mind my being 
a little excited,” Miss Riddell said 
presently, with a rather pitiful little 
smile; “but it is apt to put me 
into a rage at times. You under- 
stand me, don’t you?” 

“Perfectly well,” said Bertha— 
and then added, after a rather long 
pause, “You have known him for 
a very long time, have you not?” 

“We were playmates,’ Miss 
Riddell replied quickly ; and then 
she appeared to remember some- 
thing, and said, with a slight start, 
“ But what makes you think that 
I am talking of Mr Burton ?” 

“Only that I happened to be 
thinking of him at the moment,” 
said Bertha, looking out of the 
window. 

The rest of the drive was toler- 
ably silent. For some weeks past 
Bertha had had her suspicions,— 
suspicions which, had her atten- 
tion been somewhat less pleasantly 
absorbed in her own looks and her 
own clothes, would doubtless ere 
this have ripened into certainty ; for 
that fibre of the philosopher which 
really existed within her nature 
usually placed her on a vantage- 
ground as regards the secrets of 
other women. She now sat still, 
wondering what would come of it, 
and resolving to be more observant 
in the future. 
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CHAPTER X.—HERR TESSELY. 


During the weeks following on 
her visit to Frau Norberg, Miss 
Riddell avoided going into town. 
It was not until the end of July 
had been reached that she unex- 
pectedly suggested an excursion. 

“T hope I never again shall 
have to build anything in such a 
hurry,” Mr Burton had said, while 
once more spending part of an 
afternoon at the Villa Alpenrose. 
“ Mushroom villas are not in my 
line. And yet it is too slow still 
for Mrs Roberts’s taste.” 

Bertha inquired with some in- 
terest whether situations had been 
found for all the four red giants. 

** Yes,” he said, and went on to 
explain that only the two lower 
figures were placed as yet, though 
he hoped to have the remaining 
ones raised to their rightful posi- 
tions in the course of this same 
week. 

“And they will look glorious 
there. Every time I look at those 
red fellows I feel inclined to bless 
that thunderstorm in May which 
drove us into the Villa Sternegg. 
You would say I was right if you 
saw them.” 

“ Why should we not see them?” 
asked Miss Riddell, acting on what 
she took to be an inspiration. 

Matters had lately appeared to 
her to be dragging quite unneces- 
sarily. It would be much easier 
to take her position in life when 
things had come to a climax; and 
in this visit to the scene of the 
architect’s labours, and the new 
setting thus naturally afforded, she 
seemed to see a chance of hurrying 
on events. 

The suggestion led to an excur- 
sion being made within the next 
few days. 

In the present stage of its exist- 


ence, and despite the little green — 


tree decked with gaily fluttering 
ribbons which crowned the com- 
pleted roof, the future home of the 
English banker and of Mrs Roberts 
née Tessely certainly bore nothing 
romantic about its appearance. 
Scaffoldings and boardings and 
windlasses, and tubs full of cement, 
are such hopelessly prosaic things, 
that even a medieval castle, with a 
background of pine-forest and a 
foreground of rock, would probably 
have suffered under the circum- 
stances,—how much more so, there- 
fore, a house standing scarcely clear 
of the jaws of a Vienna suburb. 
Mrs Roberts had brought both 
her husband and her brother with 
her to assist her in doing the 
honours of the unfinished building. 
The husband was a short, sulky- 
looking man of about fifty, with 
grizzled whiskers and a vacant 
grey eye, which spoke, not by any 
means of imbecility, but of a soul 
absorbed in business and a mind con- 
sequently absent. Decided though 
Mrs Roberts’s leanings towards ro- 
mance were generally supposed to 
be, she had certainly done nothing 
romantic in marrying Mr Roberts. 
The brother was a masculine copy 
of his sister,—the same briskness 
of manner, the same neatness in 
every detail of his appearance, the 
same black eye ready to take fire 
at any chance spark that might 
happen to be at hand. This much 
Miss Riddell noticed, but she never 
thought of observing the man more 
carefully. Being of an obliging 
disposition, he made himself most 
useful in helping to escort the 
ladies through the raw - looking 
spaces which it was hard to believe 
would one day be rooms, as well as 
up the unfinished staircase, where, 
owing to the want of a balustrade, 
and a consequent possibility of 
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giddiness, there was a good deal 
of employment for escorts. 

When the exploring party stepped 
into the open air again, about half- 
a-dozen workmen were busying 
themselves around a windlass to 
which one of the red stone figures 
destined for the support of the 
balcony had just been made fast, 
while the other lay on its back full 
length under the porch, all the 
more gigantic-looking for the space 
it covered. 

“Ah!” cried Mrs Roberts in a 
gush of delight, “I had almost 
forgotten that it was to-day that 
that beautiful red creature was to 
be put in his place. He will look 
quite—quite heroic up there. How 
I wish he was there already,—that 
they were both there! _Couldn’t 
they both be got up there to-day, 
Mr Burton ?” 

3ut Mr Burton, who had been 
examining the fastenings of the 
windlass, replied that this was im- 
possible. It was too late in the after- 
noon to think of such a thing—be- 
sides which, he would prefer having 
the windlass looked to before it did 
another such stiff job as this. 

“Then, please, have it looked to 
soon,” said Mrs Roberts, with a sigh 
of wellnigh tearful impatience. 

And then the wheel began to 
turn and the windlass to creak, 
and amid single shouted words of 
direction, and what looked to the 
untutored mind an awful straining 
of iron chains, the huge red block 
first slowly heaved, and then swung 
heavily upwards. That it was a 
stiff job indeed was to be seen by 
the moist, scarlet foreheads, and the 
protuberant muscles on the bared 
arms of the men at the windlass. 

On the way home Miss Riddell 
spent her time in wondering whether 
the afternoon had been a success, 
In a general sense, yes; but the 
matter-of-fact tone in which Bertha 
made her first remark caused her to 
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decide that the crisis had not yet 
been reached. 

“What an entertaining little 
man Herr Tessely is,”—thus ran the 
matter-of-fact observation in ques- 
tion. ‘I do believe that if he 
changed clothes with his sister, and 
lent her his moustache, one would 
not know one from the other.” 

On the following Saturday, be- 
tween twelve and one, Miss Riddell 
was, as usual, sitting on the bal- 
cony, and, as usual, the whistle of 
the mid-day tramway sent a thrill 
of expectation through her. Glanc- 
ing along the road she presently 
caught sight of a well-known figure 
in a grey tweed suit. But he was 
not alone, and to her surprise she 
gradually recognised the second and 
smaller figure to be Herr Tessely. 
A few minutes later the little Hun- 
garian was shaking hands warmly 
with his hostess, and still more 
warmly apologising for the absence 
of his sister and her husband. Mrs 
Roberts had a headache, it appeared, 
and Mr Roberts was watching over 
his better-half, thankful, no doubt, 
for having so decent an excuse for 
keeping clear of society. It was 
now only that Miss Riddell remem- 
bered having at the moment of 
parting on Wednesday last mur- 
mured some vague form of general 
invitation to the whole party, but 
somehow she had never expected to 
be taken so completely at her word. 

If Herr Tessely surprised her by 
his appearance here to-day, he did 
so no less by his manner. On Wed- 
nesday she had gathered the im- 
pression that this was distinctly a 
lively young man, but, looking at 
him more carefully to-day, she be- 
gan to perceive that she must have 
been mistaken. He was not a per- 
son whom any one would instinc- 
tively suspect of thoughtfulness ; 
but to-day he seemed in such dan- 
ger of becoming thoughtful, that 
Miss Riddell began to wonder 
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whether it could be his sister’s head- 
ache which was weighing on his 
mind. Even his hostess’s excellent 
wine, and even nine-pins after din- 
ner, did not seem to cheer him 
greatly ; and he missed his aim so 
often that both Mr Burton and 
Fraulein Norberg were moved to 
make jokes about it, which elicited 
no other response than a rather 
dreamy smile and a far-off look in 
the coal-black eyes. 

Nine-pins not having proved a 
success, Miss Riddell suggested a 
walk. They had not gone two 
steps from the door when already 
she regretted having done so, as 
with a shock she realised that it 
was the wrong couples who had 
paired off. The thing had seemed 
to come about of itself ; neither did 
there seem to be any remedy for it 
at present, for by the time Miss 
Riddell awoke to the situation, 
Fraulein Norberg and Herr Tessely 
were a good dozen paces ahead, and 
the footpath did not admit of more 
than two people abreast. 

So long as they were climbing 
the steep centre street of the little 
town a few conventional remarks 
sufficed, for they were not really 
alone ; but the last house having 
been passed and the shadow of the 
woods reached, Miss Riddell began 
to feel that her throat was dry, and 
to wonder what on earth she was to 
say. Until now she had always 
managed to avoid more than mere 
momentary ¢ée-d-tétes with Andrew. 
This was the first time in the whole 
course of the summer that she had 
found herself driven to talking to 
him alone. And Andrew did not 
seem inclined to help her. He had 
been talkative enough at luncheon, 
but had now fallen into an almost 
gloomy silence, and with his hands 
in his pockets and his eyes fixed on 
the path, walked slowly beside her. 
It was not hard to find an explana- 
tion for his mood ; of course he was 
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provoked at being separated from 
his usual companion. 

“ So Mrs Roberts has got a head- 
ache,” remarked Miss Riddell at 
last. ‘I hope it is not very bad?” 

Mr Burton replied that he had 
no idea what Mrs Roberts’s head- 
ache was like, but that he believed 
it had been brought on by im- 
patience with regard to the un- 
finished house. Then Miss Riddell 
asked a few more questions about 
the house, most of which she had 
asked before,—and then again there 
fell between the two a silence 
which neither seemed inclined im- 
mediately to break. There was 
nothing either wild or romantic 
about the wood in whose shadow 
they were walking; it belonged to 
the order of civilised woods gener- 
ally to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of fashionable summer resorts, 
with well-kept walks and would-be 
rustic benches. But green trees 
always remain green trees, and Miss 
Riddell drew a long breath as the 
scent of the pine-needles met her. 

Just as the silence was becom- 
ing oppressive, another question 
occurred to her. It was one she 
had been wishing to ask for some 
time. 

“T hope you have good news of 
your father? He is as well as usual, 
is he not? I mean as well as he 
ever is?” 

* Not quite,” said Mr Burton, 
shortly, while he kicked aside a 
pebble on the path. 

“What do you mean? Surely 
you have not got bad news?” 

“That’s as you take it. He is 
not in a critical state, of course, or 
I should not be here; but there is 
nothing particularly cheering in the 
last accounts.” 

“ But what is it? I wish you 
would tell me,” she begged, losing 
all sense of embarrassment in a 
moment. “Is there any serious 
change ?” 
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“No,” he said, with the frag- 
ment of an almost angry laugh, 
“there is no change; it’s not that. 
On the contrary, a change is the 
very thing he wants and is not 
likely to get. Doctor Belby , 
But there he broke off with a jerk, 
as though regretting his words. 

“T don’t understand. What about 
Doctor Belby? You were going to 
say something.” 

“Was I? Oh, well, Doctor 
Belby’s prescriptions are not likely 
to interest any one but his patients.” 

‘‘ And their friends,” said Miss 
Riddell, wondering at her own 
courage. “ What has Doctor Belby 
prescribed ?” 

“ He spoke about a spell of sea- 
side air,” Mr Burton answered, re- 
luctantly. 

“ And is he going to have it ?” 

“No.” 

There was nothing but the mono- 
syllable, spoken with averted face ; 
but fortunately she understood be- 
fore the “Why not?” which was 
on her lips had beenspoken. Since 
her visits to Frau Norberg she had 
come to understand these things 
more readily. So it was the old 
difficulty over again. She thought 
of the old man chained to his chair, 
and growing feebler day by day; 
she thought of the thousands lying 
useless at her banker’s, and for 
about a minute she walked on in 
silence, feeling like a person who 
is condemned to stand by with tied 
hands watching the progress of a 
tragedy. Then she took courage, 
and hurriedly spoke. 

“Mr Burton, do you not think 
that, considering what an old friend 
I am, your father might consent 

” 





She got no further than that, 
for already Mr Burton had turned 
abruptly towards her. 

“No,” he said, with unexpected 
passion in his deep voice, “I think 
nothing of the sort. Don’t say an- 


other word ; I insist upon it. I 
know it all already. You were 
going to offer money, were you 
not?” 

She looked back at him in won- 
der, and without speaking. 

“ You were going to offer money?” 
he repeated, impatiently. 

“‘T was only thinking of a loan, 
which, perhaps r 

“It does not matter what you 
call it; I know that there are 
different ways of giving money, 
and you know it too, since you 
are accustomed to be preyed upon. 
Great God !” he said, standing still 
for an instant, “it cannot be that 
you thought I meant that when I 
spoke ?” 

“Oh, Andrew!” she murmured 
under her breath; but he did not 
hear. 

For a few seconds only they 
stood thus, looking into each 
other’s faces, almost the first time 
that they had done so since spring. 
She saw that his temples had be- 
come suddenly flushed; but she 
saw also that in these three months 
he had grown older than three 
years ought to have made him. 
While she was still saying this to 
herself, they were moving on again 
on the path. Andrew seemed by 
a mighty effort to have regained 
his outward composure. 

‘“‘No, it cannot be,” he said, 
speaking more in his usual tone. 
“TI know that you are suspicious— 
and it is no wonder either ; but you 
cannot have thought that of me.” 

“ Why—why do you say that I 
am suspicious ?” 

Because it is the truth.” 

She did not look at him directly, 
but she felt sure from his tone that 
his temples were again flushing. 

“T don’t believe you were in- 
tended for that originally ; it is the 
mean and small natures that have 
a mean and small opinion of man- 
kind. It is your money that has 
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spoiled you, blinded you, distorted 
you. You have grown so used to 
being taken advantage of by a base 
class of people, that you have taught 
yourself to see-nothing but base 
motives everywhere. But it is 
false, it is unjust. Who wants 
your wretched money? Does it 
never occur to you that somebody 
might want you without your 
money? You ought to be ashamed 
of being so entirely without personal 
pride. Great God! can it be so hard 
to take oneself at one’s true value !” 

While he was speaking they had 
come out from the shade of the 
trees, and had reached a patch of 
grass belted round with young firs, 
and which, from being celebrated 
for its cowslips in April, had come 
to be known as the Cowslip Mea- 
dow. The stretch of green was 
traversed in silence, for Andrew 
seemed to have said all that he had 
to say—perhaps a little more than 
he had originally intended,—while 
Miss Riddell required a minute or 
two to collect her startled thoughts. 
Despite the tears which had risen 
to her eyes, she was not unhappy ; 
truly she was not certain of not 
feeling happier than she had felt 
since the beginning of the summer. 
It was something at least that 
Andrew should still take interest 
enough in her to criticise her 
doings. 

It was the sound of Bertha’s 
voice which brought her back to 
real life. At the end of the Cow- 
slip Meadow there stood a rustic 
summer-house, much patronised as 
a halting-station by the promenaders 
of the neighbourhood, and whose 
wooden walls were richly adorned 
by doggerel rhymes and scribbled 
signatures, generally grouped in 
pairs and frequently enclosed in 
something which, with the help of 
a little imagination, could pass for a 
heart, or else adorned by an arrow, 
obviously fresh from Cupid’s quiver. 
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Fraulein Norberg and her escort 
were engrossed with these inscrip- 
tions, when Miss Riddell realised 
that she was at the door of the 
summer-house. 

“Shall we not write our names 
too?” Herr Tessely was saying, at 
the same time pulling a pencil from 
his pocket. 

“That is rather a good idea,” 
said Bertha. 

Mr Burton glanced at the hearts 
and the arrows, and the various 
“Rudis” and “Kathis” and 
“Franzls” and “ Rosls” that cov- 
ered the walls, and turned away 
with a muttered ‘“ Rubbish.” 
While Herr Tessely, who had ap- 
proached the blank wall, suddenly 
put his pencil back into his pocket, 
and remarked, “I think I would 
rather wait till next time.” 

Two days after the walk to the 
Cowslip Meadow, there was a sur- 
prise in store for Miss Riddell. 
Bertha had received a post-card 
from her mother, asking her to come 
into town on the following fore- 
noon on pressing business. Bertha 
went, and Miss Riddell spent the 
day alone. It was growing dusk 
when the girl returned. 

“And the pressing business?” 
Miss Riddell asked as they sat at 
supper. “It was nothing unpleas- 
ant, I hope?” 

“Quite the reverse,” said Bertha, 
whose face, as the lamplight now 
disclosed, bore a look of elation 
bordering on excitement. “You 
will never guess- what the pressing 
business was,—it was a proposal 
of marriage.” 

**Good gracious !” said Miss Rid- 
dell in sudden terror. ‘ A proposal 
from whom? Surely not from , 

“Again you will never guess,— 
a proposal from Herr Tessely.” 

“Good gracious!” Miss Riddell 
ejaculated over again. ‘“ But he has 
only spoken to you twice! It is 
inconceivable !” 
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“There is such a thing as love at 
first sight, you know,” said Bertha, 
with a touch of playfulness not 
generally in her line. “ We agreed 
the other day that Herr Tessely was 
as ready to take fire as dry straw: 
well, it is only that he has taken 
fire at me. I think it is quite con- 
ceivable.” 

“He is queer,” agreed Miss Rid- 
dell, beginning to enjoy the origin- 
ality of the idea, now that her first 
bewilderment was past. ‘“ Dry straw 
describes him very well in that 
sense. Why did he not tell you 
this on Saturday?” 

“ Because, as 1 imagine, he judged 
that, by speaking to Mutterl first, 
he was giving a touch of sober re- 
spectability to what might other- 
wise have looked almost disreput- 
ably hasty. Hungarian blood may 
be hot, but Vienna instincts are 
practical, and he consists of both 
elements, just as his sister does.” 

This time Miss Riddell fairly 
laughed. 

“So that was why he said he 
would rather wait till next time 
before writing his name on the 
wall. I suppose he was looking 
forward to writing it next to yours, 
and perhaps even inside one of 
those awful hearts. Poor man, it 
will be a great disappointment !” 

“ What will be a great disappoint- 
ment?” asked Bertha, carefully 
fishing something out of her tea- 
cup. 

“Not being able to couple his 
name with yours.” 

“What objection is there to his 
doing so?” 

“Why, only the objection that 
—good gracious!” Miss Riddell 
exclaimed for the third time that 
evening. “Surely you don’t mean 
to say that——” 

“T don’t mean to say anything 
that need give you such a fright,” 
said Bertha, laying down her spoon 
and looking straight across the 
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table at Miss Riddell. “I only 
mean that I am going to accept 
Herr Tessely’s offer—in fact, have 
already virtually accepted it.” 

Miss Riddell paused for one 
bewildered moment, gazing with 
horror-stricken eyes at her com- 
panion, and trying to realise the 
fact that this thing which she had 
been treating as a rather good joke 
belonged, on the contrary, to the 
serious order of facts. 

** Accepted Herr Tessely’s offer!” 
she then said, slowly. “Are you 
sure you know what you are speak- 
ing about? Are you quite sure 
you are not thinking of somebody 
else?” 

“Quite sure.” Bertha smiled 
back reassuringly across the table. 

“But you scarcely know bim,” 
said Miss Riddell, after another in- 
terval of stupefaction. 

“T shall learn to know him if 
our lives are long enough.” 

“But”—in a suddenly awe- 
stricken voice — “it is scarcely a 
week ago that you called him a 
funny little man— don’t you re- 
member ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Bertha, quite 
unmoved. ‘But what of that? 
There is no disgrace in being either 
funny or little.” 

“But you can’t really—care for 
him.” 

“T don’t know what you call 
care,” and there was a little irrita- 
tion in the voice. “If you mean 
that I have been languishing and 
eating my heart out for him since 
last Wednesday, then no—lI cer- 
tainly don’t care for him in that 
way, and very likely I never shall ; 
but if you mean—dear Miss Rid- 
dell,” she interrupted herself in 
another tone—“ you have always 
helped me in everything, and I wish 
you would help me now. Ofcourse 
it isn’t quite easy to marry a man 
who is almost a stranger, but not to 
do it would be folly in my position. 
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And, after all, what particular ob- 
jection is there to the match? He 
isn’t a hunchback, and he isn’t an 
escaped criminal. Also, he has his 
home in Vienna, which I cannot 
deny weighs considerably in the 
balance. It is true that he is rather 
short of stature, but I cannot afford 
to stick at a question of inches.” 

Miss Riddell listened, and shook 
her head. “You are selling your- 
self,” she said, sadly. 

‘“‘No; I am not. It is to rich 
men only that one sells one’s self, and 
Herr Tessely is not a rich man. He 
has got enough to live onin a quiet, 
respectable way, but that is all. 
Iréne would turn up her nose at 
him, for he is no parti, but I never 
was ambitious. Once I shocked 
you terribly by saying that I longed 
for money: that was only because 
you did not quite understand. I 
was thinking only of money enough 
to buy bread and coal and eggs, 
while perhaps you fancied that I 
was longing for theatre-boxes and 
carriages. I never long for these ; 
I even fancy that some of those 
things would tire me more than 
they please me. All I ask for is a 
quiet life and the certainty that I 
shall be able to pay my bills in 
December.” 

For some seconds Miss Riddell 
looked at her companion in reproach- 
ful silence. 

* But have you got no—no poetry 
in your nature?” 

“*T may have had originally, but 
poetry does not bear the wear and 
tear of such everyday life as mine 
has been. Look at the Mutterl ; 
she would rather die than admit it, 
of course, but I have no doubt that 
in her heart of hearts she regrets 
the many good marriages she might 
have made. It was a love-match, 
as I told you once; but love did 
not prevent my father from taking 
to bad habits. And it would be 
worse for me than for the Mutterl ; 
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I would never have the energy to 
maintain the order she maintains, 
and yet I cannot stand disorder in 
the way, for instance, that Clara 
stands it.” 

Bertha paused for a moment, and 
then added, almost deprecatingly, 
“You are beginning to understand, 
are you not?” 

Miss Riddell did not immediately 
answer, but put her hand to her 
forehead. Could she allow this to 
happen? Since he was not here to 
do it himself, must she not fight 
Andrew’s battle for him ? 

“ No,” she said, after that pause, 
“T do not understand,—not in the 
way you mean. It comes to the 
same thing. Other people may sell 
themselves for luxury, you are 
selling yourself for comfort, but it 
is the same. Bertha,” she said, 
earnestly, and her colourless face 
flushed scarlet, “you must not do 
what you are doing,—it would be a 
sin; you are sacrificing a true affec- 
tion to sordid considerations. Re- 
member that it is not yourself alone 
that you have to think of. I be- 
lieve that he has not spoken yet, 
but you must know.” 

‘Tf I ever sacrificed a true affec- 
tion,” said Bertha, sullenly, “I did 
so two years ago. It is a history 
of the past.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“ Of course not, since I never 
told you that story. I don’t know 
why I should do so now, but—yes, 
I think it is only fair that you 
should know all. Well, it is only 
that I have been engaged once be- 
fore for about a month, to an officer 
—a lieutenant. We could not scrape 
together the sum for the caution- 
money which officers in Austria are 
bound to deposit, so of course that 
was the end of the thing.” 

‘And did you care for this lieu- 
tenant ?” 

“T think so; though I couldn’t 
have starved, even for his sake. At 
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any rate, I never cared for any one 
else.” 

‘Never cared for any one else ! 
Oh, Bertha, do you know what you 
are saying ?” 

“Yes, I do; and I also know 
what you are thinking about, but it 
has been a mistake all along. I 
have never for a moment thought 
of your old playfellow as anything 
but a friend.” 

The other said nothing and asked 
nothing ; she seemed to be holding 
her breath for more. 

“ And it is the same with him,” 
said Bertha, divining the unspoken 
question. “I am certain that he 
thinks of me only as a friend.” 

Miss Riddell’s eyes left Bertha’s 
face and wandered towards the win- 
dow, as though she expected to find 
daylight there. 

“T don’t think it can be,” she 
said at last. ‘I think it is you 
who are mistaken.” 

“T don’t think so; in fact, I 
think — something quite different. 
I had made up my mind to be more 
observant in the future.” 

Miss Riddell still sat staring at 
the dark window. It was as though 
she beheld, floating out into the 
black night, the spectre which had 
been tormenting her all summer. 

“Bertha,” she said, all at once, 
and as she brought back her eyes 
to the girl’s face, Bertha could see 
that they were shining. “It may be 
that you are right and that I was 
mistaken, but—but somehow it only 
helps to make the idea of this mar- 
riage seem worse to me. I should 
like to make everybody happy if I 
could—at least, I should like to 
make you happy. Give up the 
idea of Herr Tessely, and I will 
help you to get your lieutenant 
back again. If this caution-sum 
is the only difficulty, I am sure 
that you will allow me to——” 

“ But the caution-sum is not the 
only difficulty ; the other difficulty 
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is that he has got a wife already. 
He married last autumn —a girl 
with money. It was very sensible 
of him, I think, but at the time it 
made me think that a change of air 
would do me good. It was that 
that brought me to Scotland.” 

“My poor Bertha, this is ter- 
rible. But don’t let yourself break 
down. You are young, and I have 
been told that there is such a thing 
as second love. Wait for that, and 
don’t go and make a present of 
yourself to this little Herr Tessely. 
I am sure the very thought of it is 
odious to your better self. I will 
help you to wait. Stay with me 
and you shall never know that you 
are not rich,—there, I knew it !”— 
for with a little sob Bertha had 
pulled out her handkerchief and 
disappeared behind it. 

The discussion did not end here, 
for even through the midst of her 
tears Bertha still put forward a few 
rather faltering arguments in fa- 
vour of the match; but from the 
moment the handkerchief had come 
out, Miss Riddell knew that the 
battle was gained. In less than 
ten minutes she was sitting alone 
and victorious at the supper-table. 
A tremendous weight seemed to 
have fallen to the ground. She 
could breathe again. And yet it 
was puzzling too. If the weight 
was gone, so also was the clue 
which had guided her until now. 
She had lost her footing, as it were, 
and had as yet found no other. She 
was back at the same point in her 
relations with Andrew where she 
had been when they parted at Mill- 
bank in spring. With some anxi- 
ety she began to ask herself how 
she should speak to him, how look 
at him when next they met, now 
that she could no longer regard 
him as Bertha’s lover. To take 
her new position rightly would as- 
suredly be both a hard task and a 
delicate one. 
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RABELAIS 


“You must borrow me Gargan- 
tua’s mouth first; ’tis a word too 
great for any mouth of this age.” 
Thus Celia, in “ As You Like It,” 
answers the eager torrent of Rosa- 
lind’s questions, And the maga- 
zine article must be Gargantuan 
which could contain a tithe of 
what might be written about 
Rabelais—about his personal char- 
acter, his relations to the French 
Renaissance, or his influence on 
the French Revolution. But 
“Rabelais at home” only touches 
slightly upon the age, or the com- 
plex character of the man, or the 
still more miscellaneous contents 
of his book. It is concerned al- 
most entirely with the scenes in 
which his life was passed, and 
which moulded his thoughts and 
coloured his writings. It is mainly 
in Touraine and Poitou that Ra- 
belais lays his plot; here he was 
born and bred, and lived till he was 
close on fifty ; here his footprints 
are most numerous. Throughout 
his pages the atmosphere of these 
provinces pervades; their popu- 
lar myth of the ogre Gargan- 
tua supplies the slender thread 
upon which his strange fabric is 
woven; their dialects, customs, 
proverbs, popular songs form the 
groundwork upon which the pat- 
tern of his comprehensive satire 
is traced; their towns, villages, 
castles, abbeys supply the back- 
ground; their plants, birds, and 
insects make up the near fore- 
ground of the stage on which 
Pantagruel, Panurge, and Friar 
John enact their parts. 

Brittany has produced her 


thinkers and philosophers, the 
eastern provinces their soldiers, 
Poitou her lawyers, the valley 
of the Rhone her orators. 


But 
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AT HOME. 


Touraine is the land of keen wit, 
gay jest, and rich humour; it is 
the nursing-mother of men of the 
type of Rabelais, Scarron, Paul 
Louis Courrier, and Balzac. Like 
his own Panurge, Rabelais was 
born “au jardin de France qui est 
Touraine,” that country which a 
local historian of the seventeenth 
century calls “le Paradis delicieux 
de Touraine.” His birthplace was 
Chinon, “the first town in the 
world ;” for as its name, according 
to Rabelaisian etymology, denotes, 
it was founded by Cain, the earliest 
builder of cities. Chinon is the 
centre of a district bordered by a 
vast forest, a Broceliande, where 
fairies yet whisper in the trees, 
and by the barren heathy country 
of la campagne Berrichonne, where 
the stern imagination of the Celt 
is tempered by the brighter fancy 
of the Gaul. Its plains have been 
the theatre of stirring events, in 
which are epitomised the great 
periods of French history. Here 
side by side, jumbled together in 
all the kaleidoscopic confusion of 
‘Pantagruel,’ stand Druidic altars, 
Roman encampments, medieval 
abbeys, feudal fortresses, and 
chateaus like Azay-le-Rideau, in 
which the coquetry of Renaissance 
architecture has reached its gayest 
expression. Close to the town 
stands Ste Catharine Fierbois, in 
whose chapel Joan of Arc sought 
the sword with which Charles 
Martel had stemmed the tide of 
Saracen invasion ; and on the road 
over which the Romans passed to 
their encampment at Cinais is the 
field where the Maid bewitched the 
court of Charles VII. by her feats 
of noble horsemanship. 

At Chinon Rabelais was born 
in 1483: it was the same year in 
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which Louis XI. died. His father 
kept the “Lamprey Inn” at Chinon, 
and in his hostelry was the “ cave 
peinte,” well known to Pantagruel 
for its frescoes and its wine. 
Others have supposed him to 
have been an apothecary. Per- 
haps he combined the two trades. 
Thomas Rabelais was also the 
owner or the tenant of a vineyard 
in the little hamlet of Seuilly, a 
cluster of houses about four miles 
from Chinon on the road to Sau- 
mur. In 1888 the vineyard bore 
the same name which belonged to 
it in 1483; and the vines of the 
Clos de la Deviniére are old 
enough to have produced the wine 
which Thomas Rabelais supplied 
to his customers at the Lamprey, 
and which his son may have often 
drawn for his “beuveurs trés- 
illustres.” Near the house stands 
the ruins of an abbey. Here 
Rabelais learned his letters—per- 
haps as the son of one of the 
tenants of the religious house. A 
monastic terrier of 1771 contains 
this entry under the head of “ héri- 
tages tenus censivement de Seu- 
illy”: “La Grande Deviniére et 
dépendances & obéissance féodale, 
dix-huit boisselées de terre prés 
la croix de la Deviniére, trois 
arpents de terre prés le clos 
Rabelais 4 obéissance féodale.” 
The abbey at Seuilly was founded 
in 1095 by William of Montsoreau, 
an ancestor of the husband of that 
Dame de Montsoreau whose tragic 
fate has harrowed the feelings of 
many a reader of Dumas. When 
Rabelais was at school within its 
walls the Abbey of Nétre Dame 
was called the Abbey of St Sepul- 
chre, and its abbot was the 
Apostolic Prothonotary, Jean de 
Bourbon, a natural son of Louis 
de Bourbon. Probably Rabelais 
learned but little at Seuilly. The 
education which Gargantua re- 
eeived from Thubal Holofernes 
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was that which he himself obtained 
from the monks, and the sigh 
that Gargantua heaved over the 
intellectual starvation of his youth 
proceeded from the depths of his 
own heart. He puts into the 
mouth of Friar John a sentiment 
which becomes more significant 
from the fact that, though the 
monks of Seuilly imparted to him 
little teaching, they supplied him 
with the model of his most charac- 
teristic hero. The original of Friar 
John was Dom Buinart, subse- 
quently Prior of Sermaise, but as 
a contemporary poet tells us— 


‘*Quand Rabelais t’appelait moine, 
C’estoit sans queu et sans doreure, 
Tu n’estois prieur ni chanoine, 

| Mais frére Jean de l’Entommeure.” 


Friar John of the chopping- 
knives says: “En ndtre abbaye 
nous n’étudions jamais, de peur 
des auripéaulx [ear-ache]. Ndétre 
feu abbé disait que c’est chose 
monstreuse de voir un _ frére 
savant.” It is not impossible that 
Rabelais is here repeating the sen- 
timent of the aristocratic Abbot 
of Seuilly, and it is certain that 
he describes the ignorance in which 
the monastery was plunged. 

Thus the childhood of Rabelais 
alternated between the Lamprey 
Inn under the shadow of the 
great castle, with its glitter of 
courtly pageantry and the va-et- 
vient of its overflowing abundant 
life, and the still cloisters of a 
secluded abbey situated in a small 
retired hamlet. Such a contrast 
is characteristic of the age and of 
the man. The distinctive features 
of the Renaissance are its learning 
and its light-heartedness, and in 
Rabelais an exuberant gaiety was 
wedded to an absorbing passion 
for study. His career ended as 
it had begun. For the next sixty 
years, down to his death in 1553, 
he alternated between study and 
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conviviality, passing from the bac- 
chanalian gatherings of men of the 
world to the solitary cell of the 
ardent votary of science. The 
changes are exhibited on almost 
every page of ‘ Pantagruel,’ and, 
by a strange irony of fortune, they 
are symbolised in the fate of his 
house at Chinon, which he is said 
to have revisited for some weeks in 
every year, and which is still shown 
at the corner of the Rue de la 
Lamproie. When De Thou came to 
Chinon at the close of the six- 
teenth century, he found that 
Rabelais’ house had become “le 
rendez-vous des habitans les jours 
de féte,” and that “le cabinet des 
livres avait été transformé en 
cellier.” In some Latin verses, 
from which the following lines are 
extracted, the historian represents 
Rabelais rejoicing in the nether 
world over the transformation :— 


**Nam que a patre domus fuerat Chinone 
relicta, 
Qua vitreo Lemonix amne Vigenna 
fluit, 
Postquam abii, communis in usum versa 
taberne, 
Letifico strepitu nocte dieque sonat.” 


If, as I have suggested, Rabe- 
lais’ education was neglected at 
Seuilly, there would appear to be 
a special reason for his removal to 
the convent of La Baumette on the 
left bank of the Loire, about half 
a mile from Angers. The house 
was founded by René of Anjou to 
console himself for the loss of the 
throne of Naples ; and with an en- 
lightenment which was rare in his 
day, the princely founder had there 
organised a superior system of in- 
struction. The ruins stand against 


a rock, and by their situation bear 
out the truth of Rabelais’ state- 
ment that the monastic stables 
were at the top of the house. 
Built over a grotto which reminded 
René of that of the Sainte Baume 
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in Provence, the founder called it 
La Baumette, or the Little Balm, 
in token of the resemblance. It 
is stated that Rabelais, after leav- 
ing La Baumette, entered the Uni- 
versity of Angers; but on this 
point the registers are silent. If 
we remember Rabelais’ horror of 
bells, it may be deemed worthy of 
notice that “black Angers” was 
no less celebrated for her bells than 
for her castle, and that her fame 
in this respect is preserved in the 
popular distitch :— 


‘*D’Angers les sonneux ; 
De Nantes les pluvieux.” 


The iron clang of bells entered into 
the soul of Rabelais. He banishes 
them from his ideal Abbey of 
Theleme, and omits no opportunity 
of testifying to his detestation of 
the “monastic conscience” which 
disturbed the quiet of his studies, 
summoned him from books to 
plain-song, and with remorseless 
persistency regulated every detail 
of his life. More valuable to 
Rabelais even than the instruction 
which he received at La Baumette, 
were the friendships that he there 
formed with Geoffroi d’Estissac 
and the brothers Du Bellay. 

In 1511 Rabelais became a 
Mendicant Friar, entering the 
Franciscan Order at Fontenay-le- 
Comte. No vestige now remains 
of the monastery in which he 
passed the next twelve years of 
his life. The town, which stands 
on the river Vendée, is the chef-liew 
of the arrondissement. The theatre 
of many sanguinary struggles dur- 
ing the wars of religion, seven 
times taken and retaken, it suffered 
terribly at the hands of the Pro- 
testants. The crypt of Nétre Dame 
is said to date from the eleventh 
century ; but with this exception, 
neither of its two churches retains 
many architectural traces of its 
early foundation. At Fontenay- 
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le-Comte Rabelais gave himself up, 
heart and soul, to study. It was 
now that he sowed the seeds of an 
encyclopedic learning which liter- 
ally left no direction of existing 
knowledge unexplored. As citizens 
of the Republic of Letters, other 
pioneers of the new learning pro- 
secuted their studies with all the 
advantages of mutual assistance 
and encouragement, Rabelais, on 
the other hand, was hedged round 
with difficulties, and oppressed by 
an atmosphere which would have 
stifled a less powerful mind. De- 
prived of his vow of poverty, of the 
command of books, alone in his 
cell, or accompanied only by his 
friend Pierre Lamy, surrounded by 
unsympathising brethren, and with 
no other aid than a grammar and 
a dictionary, the young Franciscan 
mastered Greek and Hebrew, as 
well as Latin, and corresponded in 
them with the great scholars of 
the day. Unlike Budzus, who 
was stimulated by the lectures of 
Lascaris ; unlike Erasmus, who en- 
joyed the conversation and assist- 
ance of Aldus Manutius,—Rabelais 
met with discouragement at every 
stage of his self-education. It was 
on the Vulgate version of the 
Bible that the Church took her 
stand, and to the study of Greek 
or Hebrew she was strenuously 
opposed. Rabelais and his friend 
were suspected of Lutheran lean- 
ings. Lamy fled, accepting the 
answer of the sortes Virgiliane— 


“‘Heu ! fuge crudeles terras, fuge litus 
avarum !” 


and he himself was condemned by 
the Chapter to severe penalties, if 
not to the terrible punishment of 
immurement in pace. Tradition 
has probably exaggerated both the 
cause and the effect of the capit- 
ular sentence. It was intellectual, 
not sensual, excess; it was doubt- 
ful orthodoxy rather than question- 
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able morality, that led to his pun- 
ishment. 

At this crisis his powerful friends 
stood by him manfully. Tiraqueau, 
the famous jurisconsult, procured 
his release, and he took refuge 
with Geoffroi d’Estissac, who was 
now Bishop of Maillezais, a small 
town in the department of Vendée, 
situated among the marshes of the 
Vendée and the Sévre, and barely 
ten miles distant from Fontenay-le- 
Comte. Maillezais had been cre- 
ated a bishop’s see, and its abbey 
church converted into a cathedral 
by John XXII. in 1317. (The see 
is now transferred to La Rochelle.) 
Of the abbey, only the west front, 
with its two square irregular 
towers, the north walls of the 
nave, and the transepts still re- 
main ; the bishop’s palace, to which 
Rabelais fled, has become a farm- 
house. In D’Estissac Rabelais 
found a useful friend. He was 
released from his vow of poverty, 
and allowed to enter the rich 
and learned Benedictine Abbey of 
Maillezais. It is at least doubtful 
whether Rabelais ever became a 
Benedictine. The two sides of his 
temperament which were most 
strongly developed unfitted him 
for monastic life. Its routine 
checked his roving disposition ; 
and the charms of the literary 
society which gathered round the 
bishop made even the Benedictine 
rule intolerably irksome. Between 
1524 and 1526 he threw off the 
religious habit, became a secular 
priest, and joined D’Estissac as his 
secretary and chaplain. 

The miserable hamlet of Maille- 
zais, lying in the midst of an ugly 
unhealthy country, was not the 
favourite residence of its bishops. 
They preferred their priory of 
Ligugé, which stands on the river 
Clain, surrounded by a pretty un- 
dulating country, five miles from 
Poitiers. It is not a little remark- 
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able that one of the bitterest 
enemies of the monastic orders 
should have found shelter in a 
place which was the cradle of 
Western monasticism. In 360 a.p. 
a Pannonian veteran named Mar- 
tin left the army of the Emperor 
Julian, and, making his way to 
Poitiers, enlisted under St Hilary 
as a soldier of the Cross of Christ. 
Medieval romance found for Mar- 
tin a mother in “la belle Héléne 
de Constantinople”; but history 
knows him as St Martin of Tours, 
and popular hagiology as the thau- 
maturgist of Gaul. In order to 
be near Hilary, and to preach on 
the great Roman road which 
ran from Poitiers to Saintes, he 
built a wooden hut at Ligugé. 
Later on, when Martin had been 
by a subterfuge drawn from his 
seclusion to be made Bishop of 
Tours, his majus monasterium 
(Marmontiers) eclipsed the fame 
of Ligugé. The latter was de- 


stroyed by the Normans in 865, 


and in 990 it rose from its ruins 
only to become a priory dependent 
upon the Abbey of Maillezais. 
When, in 1317, Maillezais was 
raised into an episcopal see, the 
bishops, as successors of the abbots, 
became priors of Ligugé and made 
it their favourite residence. Thus 
it was that Rabelais, the keenest 
satirist of the monastic system, 
came in the train of D’Estissac to 
the place where St Martin had laid 
the foundation of the first Western 
monastery. 

In a tour close to the ancient 
abbey church is still shown the 
room which Rabelais is said to have 
inhabited. The church, dedicated 
to St Martin, is a graceful speci- 
men of the art of the Renaissance. 
The western front especially, though 
grievously mutilated, robbed of its 
sculptured saints, and partially 
blocked by a mass of rude masonry, 
still retains enough of the original 
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fabric to show the beauty of its 
details and general design. The 
church is rich in memories of 
Rabelais’ patron. The restoration 
of the building was begun by Jean 
d’Amboise, brother of the cele- 
brated Cardinal, Georges de Rouen, 
the Minister of Louis XII. The 
work was completed by D’Estissac, 
whose arms may be seen in several 
places along the south wall. The 
bishop was in ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline one of those lax semi-pagan 
prelates who followed the example 
set them by Leo the Magnificent. 
He was a man, however, of refined 
and cultivated tastes. Gardening 
was his favourite hobby, and he 
laid out the beautiful grounds of 
the priory, in which he delighted 
to gather a choice society of artists, 
poets, wits, and scholars. Rabelais 
sends him from Rome a variety of 
seeds, with minute instructions for 
their cultivation. Many of them 
were plants for the potager of 
Madame D’Estissac, the bishop’s 
mother. And it was thus that 
Rabelais is credited with the in- 
troduction into France of the 
Roman lettuce, the artichoke, the 
melon, and the gillyflower. It 
was probably in the society of 
D’Estissac that Rabelais discovered 
his latent love of botany. Like 
Gargantua and his tutor Pono- 
crates, like Rousseau at Les Char- 
mettes, he prosecuted his botanical 
studies with ardour, investigated 
the insects and other pests by 
which vegetables were attacked, 
and inquired into the origin of the 
names of plants. At Ligugé were 
passed some of the happiest and 
most peaceful months of his life ; 
hours were spent in the society of 
the great lawyers with whom Poitou 
abounded; Jean Bouchet, the juris- 
consult, was his intimate friend ; 
and to his residence under the 
bishop’s roof may be attributed the 
familiarity with law which ap- 
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pears in so many pages of ‘ Pan- 
tagruel.’ 

It would be impossible to enu- 
merate the various details in 
which Rabelais feels the influence 
of Touraine and Poitou. Their 
atmosphere pervades his writings. 
But one point may be specially 
noted, because it brings Rabelais 
into close connection with two of 
the most striking features of the 
period. While French humanists 
delighted to construct Utopias, 
French builders gave concrete 
expression to the same ideas in 
domestic or ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. The Abbey of Theleme is 
Rabelais’ Utopia, his castle in the 
air, his institution @ son devis ; 
and in its architecture he gratifies 
in theory that love for building 
which was the practical passion of 
the French Renaissance. Within 
and without it is modelled upon 
the examples that Poitou and 
Touraine placed before his eyes. 
Its internal constitution and its 
external construction are drawn 
from Fontévrault, Bonnivet, or 
Chambord. 

Ten miles from Chinon is the 
Abbey of Fontévrault, and Fon- 
tévrault is the model of the in- 
ternal constitution of Theleme. 
Robert d’Arbrissel, at first a dis- 
tinguished teacher in the episco- 
pal school of Angers, next a her- 
mit in the forest of Craon, finally 
an eloquent preacher of the First 
Crusade, found himself in 1097 
surrounded by four thousand 
Christians of both sexes, who re- 
fused to leave him. He was then 
on the left bank of the Loire, close 
to the fountain of Evrault; and 
there, attracted by the supply of 
water, he and his followers built 
their cells. The men of Candes 
and Montsoreau brought the new 
colony food, and gradually the 
walls of a monastery were raised, 
surmounted by the grand abbey 
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church, so imposing from the 
severe simplicity of its style. Like 
the Abbey of Chelles which Ste 
Clothaire had founded many years 
before, the new monastery was a 
duplex monasterium. Both monks 
and nuns obeyed the rule of an 
abbess, who was generally of royal 
birth. But though Fontévrault 
was neither the first nor the 
only example of double monas- 
teries, it was by far the most 
famous. Kings and queens found 
there an asylum in life, or a rest- 
ing-place in death. Just before 
the birth of Rabelais, strenuous 
efforts had been made by Marie de 
Bretagne to reform Fontévrault ; 
and in 1479 one of these at- 
tempted reformations had ended 
in a rebellion, and in the expulsion 
of several monks and nuns. But 
though the theory and practice of 
the institution were widely diver- 
gent, its rule afforded a theme 
of delight to Utopian dreamers, 
Rabelais seized with admiration 
upon the possibilities of the con- 
stitution of Fontévrault; his en- 
thusiastic faith in the progress of 
mankind blinded him to any dan- 
ger in this union of the sexes: in 
the cultured leisure of Theleme 
comely men and fair women live 
side by side, with honour for their 
only lawgiver and guide. 

As Fontévrault was the model 
of the internal constitution of 
Theleme, so Bonnivet and Cham- 
bord were the models of its ex- 
ternal architecture. Rabelais’ 
description of its external aspect 
affords an interesting study of the 
Italian influence which radiated 
from Amboise, when Charles VIII. 
returned in 1495 from his expedi- 
tion to the “Promised Land” of 
France. Theleme bears no trace 
of the most finished, sober, and 
harmonious period of the Italian 
style ; it belongs not to the school 
of Fontainebleau, but to the union 
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of Gothic structure and Italian 
ornament which prevailed from 
1500 to 1530. In the first edition 
of ‘Gargantua’ (1535), Rabelais 
says that the Abbey of Theleme 
was “cent foys plus magnifique 
que n’est Bonnivet”; the edition 
of 1542 adds, “ne Chambourg ne 
Chantilly.” All around him he 
saw examples of the manner in 
which French architects inter- 
preted in stone the ideas of the 
Renaissance. Azay-le-Rideau was 
finished in 1520, on the site of an 
ancient fortress, by Giles Berthelot. 
Chenonceaux had been a feudal 
castle before the existing building 
was erected in its place by Thomas 
Bohier in 1515. Bonnivet was 
begun in 1513 by Guillaume Gouf- 
fier, the favourite of Francis L., 
better known as that Admiral 
Bonnivet who on the field of 
Pavia fatally forgot his motto of 
Festina lente. Chambord was 
built by Francis I. between 1524 
and 1540, and in its magnificent 
but fantastic caprice it is a fitting 
monument of the character of that 
oriental sultan. 

From all these examples Rabe- 
lais chooses Bonnivet as the finest 
specimen of Renaissance architec- 
ture, which his own abbey was to 
surpass. He must have seen it 
rise before his eyes during his so- 
journ near Poitiers. The admiral 
did not live to see the completion 
of the chateau which Brantéme 
says would have been “le plus 
superbe edifice en France, s'il 
estoit achevé selon son dessein.” 
Nothing now remains of the build- 
ing except some portions of the 
stone carvings, which are preserved 
inthe museum of Poitiers. Pic- 
tures of it, as it was restored and 
decorated in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, show that it resembled 
Chambord; and that structure 
rises out of an arid plain, with a 
forest of domes, cupolas, pinnacles, 
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turrets, decorated weather-cocks, 
and all the leaden lacework which 
fringes its slated roof, resembling 
a work of imagination rather than 
of art,—a poem in stone, which an 
Ariosto might have created for the 
inhabitants of the fantastic world 
of Orlando Furioso. But the most 
interesting feature in Theleme and 
its models is that they essentially 
belong to an imperfect transitional 
epoch. The form is still Gothic ; 
it is only the ornaments, the 
mouldings, the arabesques that 
betray the Renaissance spirit. 
The middle ages had not wholly 
passed away; the heavy round 
towers at each of the six angles of 
the building, the six storeys, the 
ditches, and the drawbridge recall 
a Pierrefonds, if not a Coucy; 
they belong to a period when dis- 
trustful feudalism still stood upon 
its guard, when security, not 
pleasure, was the aim of architects, 
when kings without armour were 
as inconceivable as palaces with- 
out protection. Only the easy 
ascents of the staircases, the 
spaciousness of the rooms, the 
width of the doorways, the magni- 
ficence of the libraries show that 
comfort and culture were objects 
of attention. As with Theleme, so 
with ‘Pantagruel.’ The external 
structure is Gothic and medieval ; 
the spirit by which it is informed 
is modern. Rambling and con- 
fused in composition, totally with- 
out the self-control and mathe- 
matical sobriety of the best Italian 
architects, its structure betrays the 
exuberance, the caprice, the in- 
volved prolixity of detail which 
characterise the work of builders 
of the transition period. Another 
feature in the external aspect of 
Theleme bears the stamp of the 
French Renaissance. The concep- 
tion displays none of the artistic 
insight and enthusiasm of the 
Italian humanists. In France the 
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sixteenth-century movement took 
the direction of scientific culture, 
and Rabelais shows a lack of the 
perception of the beauties of nature 
which thrilled the souls of the 
poets and painters of Italy. He 
rears his ideal abbey by the side 
of the Loire; but he adds no word 
to show that he appreciated the 
picturesque advantages of the 
situation. Unlike his fellow- 
countryman, Balzac, he displays 
no enthusiasm for the noble 
stream whose broad surface is 
dappled by the cool grey shadows 
of its sandy shallows, which 
Eugenie Grandet loved to watch 
from her window at Saumur. As 
with Theleme, so again with ‘ Pan- 
tagruel.’ Rabelais is a scientific 
student of humanity, but he 
evinces no trace of the artistic 
passion which is conspicuous in 
the Italian movement, no sign of 
the adoring love of women which 
his monastic training had elimin- 
ated. With him, as with the 
mass of his fellow- countrymen, 
the Renaissance spirit, so far 
as it was national and not imi- 
tative, took the shape of scientific 
inquiry. 

Another reminiscence of his 
native town, which would connect 
Rabelais with one of its existing 
monuments, may have suggested 
to him the design of the fountain 
in the courtyard of Theleme. 
Commentators refer the reader to 
a similar design in Belgium. 
There is, however, no need to 
travel so far afield. The close of 
the fifteenth century witnessed the 
reconstruction and decoration of 
three of the principal churches of 
Chinon. St Maurice, which re- 
tains a portion built in the style 
Plantagenet of Henry II., was 
completed in 1543; St Etienne 
was rebuilt by Robert Mesnager, 
under the superintendence of 
Philippe de Commines, who was 


made captain of Chinon by Louis 
XI., and whose arms are placed 
above the door of the church. 
But the chief glory of Chinon was 
the mural decoration of St Mexme, 
then in all the brilliancy of its 
freshness. The very striking fres- 
coes of the Last Judgment and 
Crucifixion may still be dimly 
traced upon the east and west 
walls of the chapel. It is to the 
splendours of the latter fresco 
that we are inclined to trace the 
design of the fountain at Theleme, 
Our Lord hangs upon the cross. 
On His right is Mary the Egyp- 
tian, on His left Mary Magdalene. 
The rock of Golgotha is turned 
into a square basin, from the 
centre of which rises the cross of 
Christ. It is filled with His blood, 
which flows from His head, His 
hands, His feet, His side in con- 
tinuous jets. A second and a 
larger basin receives the blood 
which flows into it from the 
smaller, through the mouths of 
the ox, the eagle, the lion, and 
the angel, thus completing the 
symbolical idea of the artist. The 
blood of Christ is preserved for 
the remission of sins, and spread 
abroad for the whole world by the 
mouths of the holy Evangelists. 
Space does not allow me to fol- 
low minutely the course of Rabe- 
Jais’ roving life. From Ligugé 
Rabelais moved to Langey, in the 
province of Perche, some forty 
miles from Chartres, and lived as 
chaplain and secretary in the 
household of Guillaume du Bellay, 
who wrote his Latin treatise on 
the stratagems of war in the neigh- 
bouring castle of Glatigny. Por- 
tions of the house which his patron 
bestowed upon Rabelais still stand 
in the village of Langey. At Son- 
day, a small hamlet close to Lan- 
gey, tradition records that Rabelais 
officiated as curé, and one of the 
painted windows in the church is 
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said to contain his portrait. In 
this rural retreat at Langey, Clem- 
ent Marot addressed him with 
some pretty verses imitated from 
Martial :— 


**S’on laissoit nos jours en paix user, 

Du temps présent & plaisir disposer, 

Et librement vivre comme il faut vivre, 

Palais et Cours ne nous faudroit plus 
suivre, 

Plaids, ne procés, ne les riches maisons 

Avec leur gloire et enfumez blasons ; 

Mais sous belle ombre en chambre et 
galeries 

Nous pourmenans, livres, et railleries, 

Dames, et bains, feroient les passe- 
temps, 

Lieux et labeurs de nos esprits contens. 

Las, maintenant 4 nous point ne 

vivons, 

Et le bon temps périr pour nous scavons 

Et s’envoler, sans remédes quelconques ; 

Puisqu’on le scait, que ne vit-on bien 
donques.” 


Among the peasantry of Perche 
Rabelais began to practise the art 
of healing, and turned his know- 
ledge of herbs to good account. 
His position among an ignorant 
people made him a medecin malgré 
lui; but for a man of his scientific 
temperament, medicine possessed 
irresistible fascinations. He de- 
termined to qualify as a medical 
practitioner, and in 1530 he entered 
as a student the University of 
Montpellier. It was probably at 
this epoch of his life that he made 
an excursion to the é/es d’Hyeres, 
then, as now, famous for their 
medicinal plants. He was en- 
chanted with the beauty of the 
islands. Others might seek un- 
known lands, fabled kingdoms of 
Cathay or Cipango ; for himself he 
was content to call himself! “Ca/- 
loier des tiles @Hyeres.” This is 
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the title which he assumes in the 
third book of ‘ Pantagruel,’ the 
first which was published under 
his own name. Biographers have 
stumbled over this strange de- 
scription, But the explanation is 
simple enough. On Mount Athos 
a calloyer is a professed monk as 
opposed to a novice. The calloyers 
are divided into three grades—the 
rhasophoria, or wearers of the 
rhasum, a rough cloak; the “little 
habit,” or wearers of the black 
flowing robe, called the mandyas ; 
and the “great habit,” which was 
the highest monastic grade. Rabe- 
lais therefore means that he is a 
professed monk of the islands of 
Hyéres. 

In 1532 Rabelais took his de- 
gree at the University of Mont- 
pellier, and became physician to 
the Hétel Dieu of Lyons. It was 
at Lyons that he published his 
Gargantuan chronicle, and _ his 
first and second books of ‘ Panta- 
gruel.’ His works not only con- 
tain numbers of local words and 
idioms, but are filled with allusions 
to the city and its inhabitants. 
Thus the pen-case of Gargantua is 
as large as the pillars of Enay, the 
monastery built on the ruins of 
the Temple of Augustus; and the 
letter of the Limousin student is 
dated from the “inclyte et famo- 
sissime urbe de Lugdune”; he 
speaks of many of its famous citi- 
zens,—of Jean Bourgeois, founder 
of the Convent des Cordeliers 
de l’Observatrice ; of Symphorien 
Champier, the creator of many 
public institutions ; of Pierre Tolet 
the famous doctor ; of Henri Cor- 
neille Agrippa, whom he calls 
Henri Cotiral.? 





1 The word is derived by M. Fleury, in his excellent ‘Rabelais et son ceuvre,’ 
from xadds yépwyv. Readers of ‘‘ Childe Harold” will remember ‘‘ Monastic Titza,” 
where “ dwells the’caloyer ” (canto ii., stanza xlix.) 

2 Other allusions will be found in bk. i. c. 12; ii. 4, 12, 20, 30; iv. Introd. 


and ec. 59; v. 30. 
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From Lyons he twice visited 
Rome, and remained there several 
months as secretary to Cardinal du 
Bellay. Two years he spends at 
Montpellier, where he took his 
Doctor’s degree in 1537, and then 
we find him installed as a canon in 
the Collegiate Church of St Maur 
des Fossés near Paris, where his 
patron, Jean du Bellay, was build- 
ing a magnificent palace from the 
designs of Philibert Delorme, the 
architect of the Tuileries. But he 
did not long remain in this “ para- 
dis de salubrité, aménité, sérénité, 
commodité, délices de tous honnétes 
plaisirs, d’agriculture et vie rus- 
tique.”! The income of the canonry 
gave him the command of money, 
while his Abbé, Du Bellay, ex- 
empted him from residence. He 
indulged to the full his love of 
travelling, and ‘ Pantagruel’ shows 
that he spent ‘the following years 
in visiting St Symphorien, near 
Lyons, Chinon, Ligugé, Angers, 
and Normandy, where he stayed 
with Martin du Bellay, lieutenant- 
governor of the province and Roi 
d’Yvetot. 

It was at St Germain that 
Rabelais published the third book 
of ‘ Pantagruel,’ the first to which 
he ventured to put his name. He 
was at the summit of his good 
fortune, protected alike by Jean 
du Bellay and Marguerite de Va- 
lois. The third book appeared in 
1546. The following year Francis 
I. died, and all was changed. Jean 
du Bellay was eclipsed in the fa- 
vour of Henry II. by the Cardinal 
of Lorraine; Marguerite left the 
Court. Without the protection of 
powerful patrons, the audacity of 
Rabelais’ satire was not likely to 
pass unpunished. His case was 
rendered desperate by the publica- 
tion, apparently against his will 


and without his knowledge, of a 
partially spurious fourth book. He 
fled precipitately for his life to Metz, 
where he supported himself by the 
practice of medicine. His sojourn 
in the city may still be traced. 
Duchat, in his edition of ‘ Panta- 
gruel,’ ? says, “A Metz, on monstre 
encore en Ju-rué la maison qu’oc- 
cupa dans cette rue Rabelais 
pendant un assez long séjour.” 
The house can no longer be identi- 
fied. But in the archives of the 
city are records of his employment 
by the corporation as a doctor ; 
and at Montpellier is preserved 
his letter, dated from Metz, to Jean 
du Bellay, praying for pecuniary 
assistance in the great straits to 
which he was reduced by his sud- 
den flight. ‘Pantagruel’ presents 
several traces of his visit to Metz. 
He speaks of the Dragon of St 
Clement, which was carried in pro- 
cession on St Mark’s Day and upon 
Rogation days, and which by the 
common people was called Graiilli 
(Germ. Greulich), because it was so 
horrible ; he uses words peculiar 
to Lorraine (e.g., Roussin, a cart- 
horse) ; he speaks of the hawton- 
deaux, or large fowls for which 
Metz was famous; he reproduces 
the street-cries of the town; he 
notes the fame of the people of 
Haut-Bar for their skill in dancing. 

From Metz he made his way for 
the third time to Rome, where, in 
1549, he regained the favour of 
the French Court by his skill in 
organising the /éte which was given 
to celebrate the birth of the Duc 
d’Orleans, the eldest son of Henri 
II. He returned to Paris under 
the protection of the Cardinal of 
Lorraine and the powerful family 
of Guise. His new patron be- 
stowed upon him the cure of 
Meudon. But no trace now re- 





1 « Pantagruel,’ bk. iv., Dedicatory epistle. 
* Ed. Amsterdam, Mpccx1., tom. iv. p. 280. 
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mains in that Parisian suburb of 
Rabelais or his contemporaries. It 
would be pleasant to think that 
Rabelais ministered in the exist- 
ing church, or climbed the terrace 
to enjoy the magnificent view that 
it affords, or wandered, like the 
Parisians of to-day, under the 
shade of the Bois de Meudon. 
But the church was built at the 
close of the sixteenth century; the 
terrace was raised by Servien, the 
Minister of Finance, more than a 
century after the death of Rabe- 
lais; and the associations of the 
Park are with the Dauphin, the son 
of Louis XIV., or with Madame 
Roland, who, dressed in her best 
clothes, spent her Sundays with 
her father and mother under the 
trees, reading Corneille and Rous- 
seau. The chateau which Rabelais’ 
patron, the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
built from the designs of Philibert 
Delorme, was destroyed to make 
room for the palace of Louvois ; 
and this was in turn replaced by 
the existing building, which was 
erected by the Dauphin, who in- 
stalled in it Mademoiselle Choin, 
and laid out its gardens under the 
direction of Le Notre. 

Even with the Meudon of the 
sixteenth century Rabelais’ connec- 
tion was short. He held the cure 
for less than two years. As the 
price of permission to publish the 
fourth book of ‘ Pantagruel,’ he re- 
signed his ecclesiastical benefices in 
1552. A few months later he died 


in Paris in the Rue des Jardins, 
and was buried in the cemetery of 
St Paul under a tree which bore 
his name until it was destroyed 
between 1647 and 1662. 

The indecencies of ‘ Pantagruel’ 
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saved Rabelais from the contem- 
porary persecution which his au- 
dacious satires had provoked ; but 
they have also condemned him to 
posthumous reprobation. He is 
one of those writers whom no 
woman can read — not even a 
Ninon de l’Enclos. Yet his pic- 
tures of the nude are rather in the 
style of Rubens than of Boucher. 
With all their inexpressible coarse- 
ness, they are never pruriently 
suggestive. As a fresh transcript 
of medieval society, as a glimpse of 
a monastic interior, as an epitome 
of the ideas of the French Renais- 
sance,—repressed yet smouldering 
till they burst forth in the vol- 
canic eruption of the Revolution— 
‘Pantagruel’ can never lose the 
freshness of its interest. Nor is 
the curiosity which the book ex- 
cites confined to its historical and 
literary value, or to the social and 
intellectual life that it depicts. 
Its strange union of astounding 
obscenity with lofty moral feeling 
invests the figure of its author 
with an inexhaustible fascination. 
It is the almost fantastically com- 
posite character of Rabelais that 
has tempted me to trace his foot- 
steps through France, in the hope 
that these scattered notes may 
throw some light upon the person- 
ality and the writings of a man 
who is not only one of the chief 
ornaments of French literature, 
but also one of the world’s creative 
master-minds. If the discussions 
have sometimes seemed to resemble 
digressions, one may be allowed 
to ask, When is it permitted to 
digress if not in dealing with the 
author of ‘ Pantagruel’? 
R. E. P. 
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A LOST ENGLISH CITY. 


Atone the coast of East Suffolk, 
between the fertile well-wooded 
country and the North Sea, ex- 
tends for many miles a strip of 
moor, now wider and now nar- 
rower, and broken here and there 
by patches of cultivation, an un- 
dulating waste of heath and gorse- 
bushes, dotted with little woods of 
fir,—a desolate district in winter- 
time, but when whin or heather 
is in blossom, by no means devoid 
of beauty. To the eastward, where 
once projected the southern horn 
of Sole Bay, the moorland ends 
at a low cliff of crumbling sand. 
There are no buildings on the 
cliff save the stark walls and 
cracked tower of an old church, 
which, on the very edge, stands 
tottering to its fall, doomed to 
be undermined ere long by the 
encroaching sea. 

This ruined and deserted church 
and a petty hamlet near by are 
known by the name of Dunwich. 

A famous name! A proud city 
it was that once bore it—in medi- 
eval times a great city. Where is 
it now? Gone utterly,—vanished 
off the face of the earth. Founded 
literally upon the sand, the sea 
undermined bit by bit the soft 
cliff it was built upon, and house 
by house and street by street it 
fell, and the tides swept it all 
away. The city of Dunwich is a 
sandbank. Fishermen shoot their 
nets over the site of it. Only the 
name, the old church on the cliff, 
and a few bits of ruined wall 
remain. 

Stow’s ‘Chronicle’ depicts its 
opulence in the middle ages. “It 
was,” he says, “surrounded with 
stone walls and brazen gates, and 
in it there were fifty-two churches, 
chapels, religious houses, and hos- 


pitals, a king’s palace, a bishop’s 
seat, a mayor’s mansion, a mint, as 
many top ships as churches, and 
not fewer windmills.” 

And moreover, we know that 
beyond the city, yet farther east, 
between it and the then sea-shore, 
there once stretched a royal forest, 
where tradition has it that an old 
family, yet extant in the neigh- 
bourhood, were permitted to hunt 
and hawk in the time of the Con- 
queror. Roots of great trees were, 
it is said, descried far out at sea 
at low water by fishermen after a 
storm some 150 years ago. 

The records of Dunwich—Dom- 
moc or Dunmoc Bede calls it— 
go back long before the Conquest. 
In 636 Felix, sent for from Bur- 
gundy by Sigebert, king of the East 
Angles, landed near the port of 
Orwell, and settling at Dunmoc, 
began to preach the faith of Christ 
to the heathen. Where he landed, 
the Priory of St Felix was founded 
afterwards. Modern golfers know 
the place well: it is called after 
the saint—Felixstowe. 

St Felix and his three next suc- 
cessors had jurisdiction over all 
East Anglia. Then, by direction 
of Archbishop Theodore, whom 
Green calls the founder of the 
Church of England, the see was 
divided, and eleven prelates fol- 
lowed as bishops at Duawich for 
the South Folk only. 

After 818, while the Danes har- 
ried the country, the see was left 
vacant more than a century, and 
there has not been a separate see 
of Dunwich since. 

Later again, Harold ruled here, 
Thane of East Anglia. There are 
traditions of battles about that 
time on the heaths westward of 
the town. And the sea even then 
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was wasting the land east of it, 
for it is on record that one of 
the two carves of land taxed by 
the Confessor had disappeared 
before the date of the Domesday 
survey. 

In Domesday - Book, Dunwich 
appears as paying a great yearly 
sum, and 60,000 herrings yearly, 
to the king. 

A hundred years after, it had 
grown yet greater,—“ well stored,” 
we read it was, “ with all sorts of 
riches.” 

In Henry II.’s reign Dunwich 
was fortified, Camden tells us, “ to 
awe Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
who overran all the parts far and 
near.” 

King John conferred on it liber- 
ties and privileges by successive 
charters. One, dated the year of 
his accession, cost the burghers 
300 marks, ten falcons, and five 
gerfalcons; at which price they 
secured “wreck of the sea, and 
liberty to marry their sons and 
daughters and to dispose of their 
lands and houses in the city, at 
their pleasure.” The second is thus 
quoted by Gardner :— 


“ Also we have graunted unto our 
sayd Burgesses and their heires Sok 
and Sak and Toll and Tame and 
Infangenthef; and that they and 
theire men, with theire cattells and 
shipps, and all other theire goodes and 
possessions, shall and may staunde 
and be discharged and quit from 
Murage, Lastage, Passage, Pontage, 
Stallage, and of and from Leve and 
Danegelt, and from Gaywite, and of 
and from all other customes taxes and 
exactions, by and through all our 

wer and Jurisdictions, as well with- 
in our realme of England, as in all 
other our lands and countreis.” 


In the sixth year of John a list 
was made of all galleys and ships 
of war then ready for service, and 
of the ports where they then were. 
At no port were there more. than 
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five, and among those with five 
were London and Dunwich. 

In Henry IITI.’s reign Dunwich 
touched her highest point of pros- 
perity, yet we find that that king 
had to command his barons of 
Suffolk to aid the burgesses in 
stopping the ravages of the sea. 

Those who have seen an old 
walled town in Germany can well 
imagine the then outward aspect of 
Dunwich, her walls, her gates, her 
gables, her towers ; and those who 
know the archaic Dutch craft, or 
Humber “ keels,” may form a faint 
idea of what the quaint shipping 
was like that frequented the old 
harbour. How strange to modern 
ears the names of the vessels !— 
‘Great ships, long ships, dromons, 
sornecks, busses, nascellas, passer- 
ettes, caracks, doggers, lodeships, 
tarics, fluves, besides farecoasts, 
and passages, galiots, balingers, 
helibots, cogs, hocboats, segboats, 
lynes, pikards, pessoners, shutes, 
spinaces.” 

Two of the “brazen gates” were 
still standing in Henry VIII.’s 
time, the South Gate and Guild 
Gate; the sea did not destroy 
the market-place till Charles 
IL.’s reign; the town-house yet 
stood in the first years of last 
century. 

Not all the “ fifty-two churches, 
chapels, religious houses, hospitals,” 
can be traced now, nor can the 
“*king’s palace, the bishop’s seat, 
the mayor’s mansion, or the mint ; ” 
but there are records of two great 
convents, Franciscan and Domini- 
can, and of sixteen churches, the 
successive disappearance of which 
may serve to illustrate the strange 
story of the doomed town. 

Five of the churches were swal- 
lowed up in the fourteenth century: 
St Michael’s, St Bartholomew’s, 
St Martin’s, St Leonard’s, St 
Nicholas’. 

Of these we know little save 
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that they existed. But the last, 
whose saint was the special patron 
of sailors, must have been sore 
missed at Dunwich. This legend 
has come down to us :— 


“On a Day as a shippe with marre- 
ners were in perysshyng one the 
See, they prayed, and required 
devoutly Nicholas Servaunt of God 
saying (pie Nichole oray pro Nobis), 
If those thinges that we have herde of 
the sayd ben true, preve them nowe, 
and anone a man apered in Lyknes 
and sayd (vos vocastis me ecce adsum 
Ave Rex Gentis), Loo see ye me not, 
ye called me; and then he began to 
help them in theire Exploite of the 
See, and anone the Tempest ceased. 
And when they were come to hys 
Chyrche they knewe him without any 
Man to shew hym to them ; and yet 
they had never seen hym ; and thene 
they thanked God, and hym of theire 
Deliverance ; and he bad theym attry- 
bute it in the Mercy of God and to 
theyre Byleve and nothynge to hys 
Merytes.” 


Another church, St John’s, 
lasted, we may surmise, till some 
time in the sixteenth century. We 
know that in 1499 its tenure of 
life was precarious, for a legacy of 
ten marks was that year bequeathed 
for its ornaments, with the proviso 
that “if it fortune the Church to 
decay by Adventure of the Sea, the 
ten Marks to be disposed of by my 
Attornies where they think best.” 

Three fair chantries, St An- 
thony’s, St Francis’, and St 
Catherine’s, also survived till the 
fifteen hundreds. The church of 
the Templars stood till the reign of 
Charles I. And St Peter’s toppled 
over the cliff in the early years of 
last century. 

When it was that fate overtook 
the great church of St James’s 
Hospital, and that belonging to 
the Maison Dieu, and the churches 
of the two Religious Houses, we do 
not know with certainty. 

Dunwich soon fell from the high 
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estate it had reached in Henry 
IIT.’s reign. In the next reign it 
yet possessed “sixteen fair ships, 
twenty vessels trading to the North 
Seas, and twenty-four small boats 
employed in the home fishery ;” 
but in the twenty-fourth year of 
Edward I. a crushing blow fell 
upon it. The town had built and 
fitted out, at its own proper cost, 
for defence of the realm, eleven 
ships of war—one no doubt with 
the traditional name “ Demoiselle 
of Dunwich ”—most of them hav- 
ing crews of seventy men. Four 
were sunk by the French, and 
many more were lost, costing the 
lives of five hundred Dunwich sea- 
men, besides the value of ships 
and artillery. 

From that time forth, calamity 
succeeded to calamity ; till in the 
reign of King Edward IIL., “ King 
of the Sea,” his turbulent waves 
overwhelmed—“ by a private pique 
of nature,” as Camden quaintly says 
—no less than four hundred houses 
in one disastrous year. Then the 
harbour became useless, and the 
lucrative trade of the old town 
was diverted to a newly opened 
harbour at upstart Walberswick. 
This has, in its turn, silted up 
within the last few years, 

Dunwich was, and is not. 

Of her secular edifices none are 
left: of her fifty-two churches but 
one—the ruin on the cliff; and 
there does yet remain the skeleton 
of a ’spital, overgrown by ivy, and 
the walls, likewise made pictur- 
esque by ivy, and pierced by a pic- 
turesque gate, which surround it. 
This hospital was placed outside 
the old city—well on the landward 
side of it—to receive poor lepers, 
who might not be suffered within 
the walls. 

The last mark of greatness left 
to Dunwich was that the poor 
village of some 200 souls ranked 
as a corporate borough, and re- 
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turned two members to Parlia- 
ment. People profanely said that 
one human body incarnated the 
whole corporation. In one man 
resided the official persons of 
recorder, two bailiffs, a round 
dozen of aldermen, two dozen 
common councilmen, and a couple 
of magistrates ; and the composite 
gentleman represented himself in 
the House of Commons. 

And Dunwich yet pretends to 
hold her immemorial fair on each 
25th of July. No commercial 
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business has been done for gen- 
erations. Not long ago, harvest- 
men went there to be hired. And 
the name still lives in the peo- 
ple’s mouths; for by Dunwich 
fair-day, say old-fashioned far- 
mers, their turnip-sowing should 
be done. 

And one peculiar charm yet 
clings to poor Dunwich,—a wild 
white rose, the Dunwich rose, 
which graces no spot in England 
but her desolate heath. 

H. M. Dovenry. 





MECHMET THE WRESTLER, A BRIGAND OF TURKEY. 


I.—PUT IN PRISON. 


Some years before the Russo- 
Turkish war in 1877 the vilayet 
of Adrianople was overrun by 
bands of brigands who made their 
home in the Rhodopé and Little 
Balkan. Brigandage itself was 
no new thing in the district. 
But it was long since the bands 
had shown such audacity in their 
robberies, or such success in de- 
feating the plans laid for their 
capture. Trade with Bulgaria on 
the north, Macedonia to the south- 
west, and even with Constanti- 
nople, was interrupted ; and tra- 
vellers were waylaid and carried 
off close to the gates of the town 
of Adrianople itself. 

The Vali, who was less indiffer- 
ent to the condition of his pro- 
vince than many Turkish officials, 
made great efforts to capture the 
robbers. First, he imported two 


companies of Anatolian Turks 
from Asia Minor, who, he hoped, 
would be less likely to make com- 
mon cause with the brigands than 
any levies which he could raise in 
the province. But the Anatolians, 
though “mighty men of valour,” 


tall of stature, and brave in fight, 
were no match for the cunning of 
the Turks of Roumelia, who com- 
posed the greater part of the rob- 
ber forces, and the Pasha found 
that they greatly preferred eating 
and sleeping around the Konak 
at headquarters to chasing their 
active enemies in the rugged 
passes of the Rhodopé. 

Moreover, one detachment was 
cut off and destroyed to a man by 
a party of brigands who num- 
bered less than their pursuers. 
The most notorious, though not 
the leader of the outlaws, was one 
Mechmet Ali, known as the Pech- 
liwan, or wrestler, from his feats 
in the arena; and this exploit 
against the Asiatic levies of the 
Pasha, magnified by rumour as it 
passed from village to village, was 
by general consent, and not with- 
out a certain pride, credited by 
the Roumeliotes to the valour and 
cunning of the Pechliwan. 

The Vali, like most highly placed 
Officials, was not without enemies 
at Constantinople ; and when the 
Pechliwin and his comrades fol- 
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lowed up this success against the 
Anatolians by capturing and hold- 
ing to ransom an English gentle- 
man who had bought and stocked 
a cattle-farm on the slopes of 
the Little Balkan, the governor’s 
confidential agent at the Porte 
intimated to him that it was 
time that “something should be 
done,” if he wished to retain his 
st. 

After talking matters over with 
his kiateep, or secretary, who was 
well acquainted with the pecu- 
liarities of the different races in 
the province, the Pasha decided to 
raise a regiment in Albania to 
suppress the brigands ; and before 
the winter the Arnaouts were in 
Adrianople, well armed, well paid, 
and eager for active service. The 
Arnaouts are the Swiss of Eastern 
Europe, hardy mountaineers, and 
born mercenaries. 

“ Will you go to Gendenna (hell), 
Arnaout?” “What will be the 
pay?” Soruns the Turkish tale. 
But though excellent mercenaries, 
they. do not readily obey one of 
their own race; so, by the advice 
of the kiateep, the Pasha made 
Yusuf Agha, commander of the 
palace guard, their captain. Old 
Yusuf was an Arab from the 
Soudan, and had led almost from 
boyhood the life of a soldier of 
fortune, which is still possible in 
the Ottoman Empire. Though 
old and grey, he was a striking 
figure, immensely tall and strong, 
with shining black skin, rolling 
eyes, and crisp white hair. Like 
all his countrymen he was brave 
as a lion, and a fierce and bigoted 
Mussulman. 

Long practice in the savage 
warfare of the Soudan had taught 
Yusuf that in such work as he 
had before him knowledge is 
power: so for the time he con- 
tented himself with planting out- 
posts in the districts where their 





presence would be most likely to 
check the robbers’ movements, 
and devoted his time to the work 
of collecting information. At first 
this was difficult to obtain. The 
residents were too deeply afraid of 
the vengeance of the brigands to 
aid their enemy ; and the wander- 
ing Pomak shepherds were either 
half brigands themselves, or in sym- 
pathy with them. Yusuf would 
gladly have impaled some half 
dozen of these powr encowrager les 
autres, had not the kiateep previ- 
ously warned him that any excess 
of zeal in this direction was less 
easily condoned in Roumelia than 
in the Soudan. The bastinado was, 
however, liberally applied; and 
with threats, beating, and billeting 
of troops, Yusuf contrived in 
time to make his presence so 
intolerable that the Pasha was 
presently gratified by a laconic 
despatch stating that, with the 
blessing of Allah, the heads of 
some of the brigands should be 
presented to his Excellency within 
a week. 

The day after this message was 
sent, Yusuf received certain news 
from a shepherd that the band, 
which numbered the dreaded 
Pechliwin among its members, 
would spend the night in a glen 
in the mountains, some twelve 
miles from one of his outposts, 
Thither the Agha rode with an 
Anatolian lad, his servant. At 
the post he found twelve Al- 
banians ; and although he would 
willingly have added to their 
number, he decided to attempt 
the capture with the force at his 
disposal rather than wait for re- 
inforcements. 

It was past eight o’clock when 
Yusuf and his Arnaouts reached 
the valley in which was the mill 
where the robbers were to spend 
the night. Rain was falling, and 
the higher peaks were lighted up 
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from time to time by the flashes 
of an approaching thunderstorm. 
As the lightning grew brighter 
and more frequent, one of the 
Arnaouts who knew the ground 
pointed out the mill. It was a 
low stone building by the side 
of a torrent which ran at the 
bottom of the glen. A grove of 
poplars wellnigh hid it from sight, 
and the rough path which led to it 
was almost obscured by the shadow 
of the oaks and arbutus which 
bordered the track. 

When the old Arab had mas- 


tered the details of the ground, he . 


seated himself on the root of a 
hollow oak which stood half-way 
down the side of the glen, and 
gave his orders to the Albanians 
in broken Turkish. 

“Now Ali and Suleiman,” he 
said, “go and sit by the fountain 
opposite the mill. There you will 
be able to see the door. If any 


one comes out do not wait to 
speak, but shoot him dead. You, 


Yakoob and Hosein, cross the 
brook where the mill-stream leaves 
it, and if any one tries to leave the 
glen, fire at once.” 

After giving these orders he sat 
silent for some time, neither moving 
nor speaking. The Arnaouts imi- 
tated him, waiting patiently as.dogs 
till their master should give the 
signal. After a time the thunder- 
storm passed over, and the moon 
shone out from behind the clouds. 
The valley was misty and still, 
and the only sound heard was the 
rush of the stream swollen by the 
rain. The Arab then rose from 
his meditation and went to a small 
spring which trickled from the 
rock near the oak. There he made 
the proper ablutions and said his 
namaz, the fifth and last prayer of 
the day, and‘then returning, said 
to the boy, “Fill my chibouque, 
and while I smoke make me a cup 
of coffee.” ? 
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A European would have taken 
a pull at his brandy-flask, but the 
Turk is more deliberate. Wher- 
ever he goes he takes his little 
coffee apparatus. The janissaries 
used to carry theirs in their tur- 
bans. The lad made the coffee in 
the hollow of the oak, and after 
solemnly drinking it and finishing 
his pipe, his eyes all the while 
fixed sternly on the ground, Yusuf 
rose, and said to his men, “ Follow 
me, but do not fire till I tell you.” 
He then led the way until he came 
to the bottom of the glen. Here 
he left all but two of those with 
him, with orders to shoot any 
living creature that passed, man 
or beast; for the brigands have 
been known to cover themselves 
with sheepskins, and so make their 
escape, deceiving the sentinels like 
Ulysses of old. 

By this time the moon was again 
hidden, but a faint light was seen 
from the window of the mill, 
though the thick oiled paper of 
which it was made gave no indi- 
cation of any movement within. 
But Yusuf’s quick eye caught sight 
of a figure which passed in front 
of the window outside the build- 
ing. Whispering to the Arnaouts 
to remain where they were, he 
crept like a cat through the trees 
until he was on the verge of the 
little grass-plot in front of the 
mill. There was a broken araba 
on the right, a cow tethered and 
grazing, and a poor donkey half- 
asleep and nodding. Then a bent 
figure came from behind the araba, 
—a man moaning to himself and 
wringing his hands. It was the 
miller who had sent the informa- 
tion by the shepherd to Yusuf 
Agha. 

Yusuf drew his yataghan and 
stepped on to the grass, The poor 
wretch recognised him at once, 
and fell on his knees as he saw 
the flash of the sword, praying in 
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alternate Greek and Turkish to 
the Arab. 

“My Agha, my Agha!” he said. 
“There is one God in heaven! you 
are another god on earth! Spare 
my life; make me your slave “4 

Yusuf’s hand was on his mouth 
before he could utter more. 

‘** Peace, giaour,” he whispered, 
“and tell me how many of these 
dogs you have inside.” The poor 
miller was too frightened to speak. 
“Tf you don’t answer at once,” 
said Yusuf, rubbing the back of 
his yataghan against the miller’s 
neck, “I will cut your throat.” 

“Nine, my lord,” gasped the 
miller, “and all armed.” 

“Ts there any opening or door 
but that?” asked the Arab, point- 
ing to the window in front. 

“Yes,” said the miller. ‘Come, 


and your slave will show you.” 

He then led the way to the 
back of the house, and pointing to 
a ledge of rock which rose level 
with the roof, he signed to Yusuf 


to ascend. The Arab clambered 
up the wet and moss-covered rock, 
and found himself slightly above 
the roof, and almost over the large 
hole which serves for a chimney 
in these rude buildings. Though 
the smoke made his eyes smart, he 
took off his fez, and cautiously 
peered over the edge of the rocky 
wall into the interior. A large 
and bright fire blazing on the floor 
for a moment dazzled his eyes 
after the hours spent in the dark- 
ness of the glen; but it was not 
long before he had mastered the 
main points of the scene below. 
There, in the large granary of the 
mill, kneeling round a fire of pine- 
wood and corn-husks, were nine 
ferocious-looking men. Two were 
attending to the roasting of a 
sheep, which was fixed on a spit 
across the flame; the rest were 
smoking long pipes and chatting 
quietly, except one, who sat apart 
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from the others, rather in the 
shadow. 

As the smell of the roasting 
sheep came up through the roof 
to the wide nostrils of the Arab, 
a half regret passed through his 
mind that he could not step down 
and make one of the party. Then, 
as he looked again, he wished that 
he had brought another half-dozen 
of his Arnaouts. By the bright 
flicker of the embers, which leapt 
into flame as the fat of the broiling 
carcase fell sputtering into the 
fire, he made out that three at 
least of the band were gipsies 
from the north of Bulgaria, near 
Plevna, called by the Turks the 
“Bear Tamers,” from their cus- 
tom of catching the young cubs in 
the Carpathians and Balkan, and 
exhibiting them at fairs and feasts. 
Two were Pomaks, a Bulgarian 
tribe who were long since con- 
verted to Islam, and hate their 
Christian countrymen with all 
the bitterness of renegades. Two 
others, whose dark Asiatic faces 
were in strong contrast to the 
heavy Slav features of the Pomaks, 
were Kurds, wearing tall hats of 
black sheepskin, and belts full of 
weapons. The talk of all seven 
was constantly interrupted by one 
who seemed to be their leader. 
He sat on a log-settle by the 
wall, and by his bright-blue eyes 
and handsome regular features 
the Arab rightly judged that he 
was a Circassian, many colonies 
of whom were settled by the Porte 
in Bulgaria after the Crimean war. 
He was evidently in ill-humour, 
for his interruptions to the con- 
versation of the rest were rude 
and frequent. 

Apart from the others, and tak- 
ing no share in their talk, Yusuf 
discerned the ninth member of 
the band. For some minutes he 
was so much in shadow that it 
was impossible to identify him ; 
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but a sudden blaze, caused by a 
handful of corn-husks thrown on 
the fire by one of the gipsies, 
lighted up the chamber, and the 
view of the brigand so obtained 
left no doubt in Yusuf’s mind 
that he saw before him the dreaded 
Pechliwan. Though he was seated 
cross-legged on the floor, and his 
height was not apparent, his chest 
and shoulders showed like those 
of a Hercules; and his breast, 
which was wholly bare, in the 
fashion of northern Roumelia, was 
covered with short black hair. 
Round his neck was a bright red 
handkerchief, and his head was 
covered by a tall fez with a long 
blue tassel. 

As the short-lived flame died 
down, Yusuf had time to note that 
he held across his knees a double- 
barrelled gun, and that his face 
was sullen and dejected. 

The Agha then dropped from 
the rock, and dragging the trem- 
bling miller from a hollow in the 
rock into which he had squeezed 
himself, said, “ Have you wine in 
the house ?” 

“Yes, my Agha,” replied the 
man, “a skin of my own, from 
Palanka; and they have raki, 
which they brought up from the 
plain yesterday.” 

“Tt is well,” said Yusuf; “see 
that they drink plenty.” He then 
returned to his men, all of whom, 
except the two guards at the back 
of the mill, he collected in the 
poplar grove. The miller returned 
to the house, and was admitted to 
the granary. 

The brigands were at supper. 
The roasted sheep lay on a wooden 
tray, and the company, seated on 
the floor, were pulling the carcase 
to pieces with their fingers, bone 
by bone, and gnawing it like 
hungry dogs. The miller brought 
the wine-skin and filled from its 
projecting spout a wooden bowl, 
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which he handed to the Circassian, 
who drank and passed it on to his 
neighbour without noticing the 
deadly pallor of the wine-bearer’s 
face. All ate and drank their fill 
except the Wrestler, who scarcely 
tasted meat or wine, but remained 
as gloomy as before. 

‘‘ Mechmet Pechliw4n,” said one 
of the Plevna men, “why so 
thoughtful to-night ?” 

‘“‘ Let him alone,” said the leader 
with a sneer; “the Pechliwan is 
too good a Moslem to care for 
wine. He saw the Angel of Death 
last night, and is preparing for 
Paradise.” 

“You lie, Tcherkers,” replied 
the Wrestler, scowling at the 
leader. Then turning to the first 
speaker, he said, “But I had a 
dream last night.” 

“What was it?” asked the 
brigands ; for, like most thieves, 
the Roumelian brigand is a great 
believer in omens, visions, and 
Edyin or magic of all kinds. 

“T dreamt that I killed my 
father,” said Mechmet. “I will 
tell you no more.” 

“ Don’t believe the dream,” said 
the gipsy: and you, Selim, take 
your bouzah [lute] and sing us 
a song to make our Pechliwan 
more cheerful; and you, dog of a 
miller, take the wine round and 
give it to our Mechmet to drink.” 

Selim began his song, and soon 
stirred the hearts of the company. 
He sang how in Rustchuk once a 
brave brigand killed three giaours 
in the middle of the bazaar; how 
he was pursued, and leapt from 
the ramparts into the Danube 
and swam to the Roumanian side, 
where he found a boat with two 
Wallachs in it. How he killed 
the Wallachs and stole the boat 
and rowed down to Silistria, where 
he met another brigand. How 
they both offered to row an Ar- 
menian jeweller across the river, 
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and cut his throat, and then 
pitched the body into the Danube. 

The song ended, and the cup 
went round merrily; but the 
Pechliw4n could not be induced 
to drink. Suddenly he said to 
the miller, “Go out and fetch me 
water from the brook.” 

The man obeyed, and went 
straight to Yusuf. “My Agha,” 
he said, “it is time.” 

The Arab and his ten men walked 
towards the door, and the miller 
slipped into an outhouse and hid 
himself in the oven. As the 
Arnaouts were crossing the open 
two shots were heard in the house. 

“Tt is nothing,” said one of the 
men after a pause; “they always 
let their guns off when drunk. 
Wait a little, my Agha—there will 
be more barrels empty before long.” 

But Yusuf was not the man 
to rely on guesses. Halting his 


Arnaouts, he once more clambered 
to his post of observation on the 
rock. As he peered into the mill 


even Yusuf could hardly restrain 
an exclamation. The Circassian 
leader was lying dead on his back, 
and standing astride his body was 
the Pechliwan, with a pistol in 
either hand, and his yataghan held 
ready between his teeth: the rest 
were crouching on the floor, the 
two Kurds touching their fore- 
heads with their hands, and mak- 
ing gestures of submission. As 
no one moved, the Pechliwan re- 
placed his pistols in his sash, and 
taking the yataghan in his right 
hand, “ You see,” he said, “ Topal 
Osman is dead. Whom will you 
choose for your leader?” 

All answered, “ You, Mechmet ; 
you are our bash.” 

“Then swear to me by the Pro- 
phet, and his blessed mother, and 
all the angels who attended her 
son in his exploits, that none of 
you will ever use me as I did 
Topal Osman.” 
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All rose, laid their arms at his 
feet, bowed their heads, and took 
the oath singly to the Pechliwan. 

Yusuf had seen enough, and 
ran back to his men. As the new 
leader was preparing to give back 
the arms across his dead rival’s 
body the Arnaouts burst into the 
room. 

“ Teslim—yield!” said Yusuf. 

“Hunsin, Kafir” (pig and in- 
fidel), retorted the Pechliw4n, and 
fired his pistol at the Arab. An 
Arnaout at his side fell dead to the 
shot, as the robbers made a rush, 
some for the weapons which the 
Pechliwin had not yet returned 
them, others for the door. Two 
of the last were shot; the rest, 
being unarmed, were seized and 
bound by the Arnaouts; but the 
two Pomaks recovered their weap- 
ons, and joined the Pechliwan in a 
fierce resistance to Yusuf and his 
men. Two of the Albanians fell 
wounded by revolver-shots, which 
they were unable to return with- 
out danger of injuring their cap- 
tain, who was engaged in a des- 
perate fight with the robber chief. 
For some seconds the sparks flew 
from their yataghans as steel met 
steel. Then one of the Pomaks 
flung a lighted brand in the Arab’s 
face, and the Pechliwan, closing 
with him, stabbed Yusuf through 
the thigh and flung him on the 
fire. The cotton clothes which he 
wore instantly took light, and as 
the Arnaouts rushed to his aid, 
the Pechliwan and his followers 
sprang to the door. One of the 
Pomaks was shot dead in the 
entrance. The other with his 
leader dashed into the copse, 
and both were at once lost to 
sight. 

The town of Adrianople was 
much excited when the news ar- 
rived of the fight with the bri- 
gands. The streets were full of 
people, and the Pasha himself, 
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with the leading men, rode out to 
meet the wounded Arab. Yusuf 
was in a litter; but before him 
the zaptiehs rode in triumph, lead- 
ing the captured brigands, while 
the heads of the slain were carried 
on pikes by Arnaouts on foot, and 
deposited in the niches on either 
side of the Konak gate. 

For three days thousands of 
country - people flocked into the 
town to gaze upon the heads. At 
night there was an illumination 
and fireworks before the palace, 
and the great square was filled 
with gipsies exhibiting dancing- 
bears and monkeys, conjurors, 
sherbet - sellers, and musicians. 
These last had made a ballad on 
the topic of the day, and sang 
the praises of the Pasha and the 
triumph of Yusuf. 

For some time nothing more was 
heard of the Pechliw4n, and it was 
thought that he had probably been 
severely wounded, or had died of 
injuries received in the fight. But 


late in September a caravan of 
Greeks, on their way from Adri- 
anople to Constantinople, were at- 
tacked. Several were killed, and 
the rest robbed, even of their 


clothes. Yusuf sent for the sur- 
vivors, and listened attentively to 
their description of the brigands. 

“Tt is Mechmet Pechliwan,” 
said Yusuf; “let his Excellency 
know this.” 

A month later another outrage 
took place almost at the gates of 
Adrianople. Some Armenian mer- 
chants were stopped and robbed, 
and their horses taken from them, 
when passing by the cemetery of 
the Turks. The alarm was such 
that no one, not even the officials, 
felt it safe to leave the town. 

The Pasha again summoned 
Yusuf to his aid. 

“Has the spirit of Allah re- 
turned to your limbs again, Agha?” 
asked the Pasha. 
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‘‘T am able to ride, thanks be to 
Allah,” replied the Arab. 

“Then finish the work you be- 
gan so well,” said his Excellency. 
“Neither I nor the Sultan will 
forget you. Go; take what men 
you please. There are fifty thou- 
sand piastres in these five purses, 
Do not return until you have 
brought peace to the province.” 

Yusuf bowed low, kissed his 
master’s hand, and retired. In 
three days he had made the neces- 
sary preparations, and started for 
Kuk-Kilissa with a mixed force of 
Albanians, Bosniaks, and gipsies— 
the last being enlisted to act as 
spies. It was midnight when they 
reached the town, and the Mudir 
was in bed. Yusuf roused him, 
and the two remained in talk all 
night. Next day Yusuf went on 
to Bounar-Hissar, where he ob- 
tained two Bulgarian guides, and 
proceeded to V yza, where he pitched 
his tent at the foot of the Little 
Balkan. For some days the Agha 
scarcely left his tent—dividing his 
time, apparently, between coffee 
and sleep. But at night he visited 
the chief man of the district, or 
received in secret the reports of 
his spies. At the end of the week 
two of these came in with import- 
ant information. The Pechliwan 
and the whole of his band had 
returned from a raid in the coast 
district, and were living in a cavern 
on the eastern slope of the hills. 
Mechmet the Wrestler, so the gip- 
sies had heard, did not sleep in the 
cavern, but in a hut near, with two 
of the band as sentinels. 

The Agha set out at once with 
all his men, and after a tiring 
night march arrived on the spot 
at daybreak. The brigands were 
completely surprised. Mechmet 
and his two followers were taken, 
almost without resistance, and 
the main body in the cave were 
killed to a man by the Arnaouts, 
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in satisfaction of the blood-feud 
which now existed between them 
and the brigands. 

It must not be supposed that 
because Mechmet was such a 
notorious robber there was any 
desire to hurry him to execution. 
Law is respected even in Turkey, 
and after some weeks of confine- 
ment Mechmet was brought be- 
fore the Cadi to be tried according 
to the precepts of the Koran. 
After due examination the judge 
declared that, though the evidence 
as to the prisoner having resisted 
the authority of the Sultan and 
robbed his subjects was clear, 
there was no sufficient proof that 
he had actually killed a man, 
other than the Circassian, who 
was an outlaw. A sentence of 
ten years’ imprisonment would, 
he considered, satisfy all the ends 
of justice. 

The brigand was removed to 
the “common prison,” an iron 
ring was riveted round his neck, 
and from it chains were fastened 
to his arms, thighs, and ankles, 
so that his movements were 
limited to a shuffling walk. 
“Hard labour” is not part of 
the prison discipline of Turkey ; 
but from time to time the in- 
mates of the jail are brought out 
chained in gangs, and set to 
sweep the streets. When the 
Pechliwan’s turn arrived to per- 
form this vile office with some 
twenty other felons, the towns- 
folk gazed with curiosity on the 
fallen robber,—the Moslem popu- 
lation were not without sym- 
pathy for one who had mainly 
confined his injuries to Greeks 
and Bulgarians. But in the great 
bazaar an Armenian, who had 
been one of the company robbed 
by the Pechliwan in the cemetery, 
mocked him. 

“ Pechliwan,” he said, holding 
out a piece of bread, “here is 
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some food for you; you look 
hungry,”—and he flung the crust 
in the robber’s face. But in doing 
so he came within reach of the 
chain, and the brigand struck him 
such a blow with the handle of 
the broom he carried, that his 
tormentor’s skull was broken. 

‘‘He has what he gave,” said 
the Turkish merchants who sat on 
the opposite side of the bazaar. 

But although the Turks were 
pleased, his revenge cost the bri- 
gand dear. The Armenian was 
a Russian subject, and the Consul 
complained to the Pasha, who 
ordered heavier chains to be placed 
on Mechmet’s limbs, and forbade 
that he should be taken again in- 
to the bazaar. 

After a miserable year spent in 
the prison, Mechmet’s position be- 
gan to improve. His friends, who 
had not dared to move in his 
behalf sooner, contrived to let 
him have money to obtain good 
food, and such luxuries as can 
always be had in an Eastern 
prison by any one who can pay. 
Soon our Samson began to recover 
his strength, and was only wait- 
ing for an opportunity to attempt 
escape, when accident gave him 
not only freedom but honourable 
employment. 

It is not the policy of the Porte 
to allow a governor to remain for 
many years in the same vilayet, 
and an old Pasha from Anatolia 
was appointed to Adrianople in 
the room of the previous Vali. 
He was an excellent type of the 
old-fashioned Turk, who not only 
regulated his own life by the pre- 
cepts of the Koran, but in his 
official capacity interpreted the 
teachings of the holy book on 
the subject of crime and punish- 
ment with such leniency that he 
had gained the honourable sobri- 
quet of “the Merciful.” Now the 
theory of punishment, as laid down 
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by the Koran, is based on the 
notion that violent crime is the 
result of mental and moral de- 
rangement, for which the per- 
petrator can hardly be held re- 
sponsible: he is ‘ possessed of a 
devil,” and the Turk treats a 
murderer as we should a violent 
lunatic. He is placed under re- 
straint without punishment, which 
is appropriately reserved for ob- 
stinate resistance to law, such as 
refusal to pay Government taxes. 
Before long the new governor 
visited the jail, and ordered the 
chains of the prisoners to be light- 
ened, better food to be supplied, 
and most of the sentences to be 
shortened. Mechmet, the Pechli- 
wan, being an interesting case, was 
treated with special consideration, 
and all good Mussulmans blessed 
the “ Merciful” Vali. 

Now the new governor had a 
son who was just seventeen years 
old. He had been educated in the 
best traditions of “old Turkey ”— 
that is to say, he had learnt to say 
his namaz five times a-day, to read 
the Koran in Arabic without un- 
derstanding it, and had got by 
heart a book full of letters and 
petitions, by copying it out seven 
times, as well as the four rules of 
arithmetic. Having all these ac- 
complishments, and being of age, 
his father thought it well that he 
should take a wife, and a suitable 
match was found in the daughter 
of the Pasha of Saloniké, a young 
lady of fourteen, who could, it 
was rumoured, even speak French 
— writing is considered by the 
Turks too dangerous an art to 
impart to women. The last days 
of May were fixed for the wed- 
ding, which was to be celebrated 
with all the pomp due to the nup- 
tials of a Pasha’s son. 

The festivities of a Turkish 
wedding last for many days, and 
when the parents are rich, include 
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a large number of public enter- 
tainments, of which the most 
popular is the meeting of the 
wrestlers. From the days of 
Theseus to the present time no 
class has enjoyed greater popu- 
larity among the races of Greece, 
Epirus, Thrace, and Asia Minor 
than these heroes of the ring. 
Kerkyon, king of Eleusis, who 
ate a whole sheep for supper be- 
fore he wrestled a fall with Thes- 
eus for life or death, was not more 
famous in his day than was the 
“Tchoban ” pechliwdn, “ the sheep- 
eater” of Anatolia, in the days of 
the late Sultan Abdul Aziz; and 
the name of Polydamas, the “eater 
of beef,” was not more familiar to 
the hearers of Socrates at Pirzeus 
than that of his representative, 
Georgius of Koukoura in Elis, to 
the Greeks of to-day. For this 
Georgius wrestled in the Seraglio 
Gardens before the Sultan and 
fifteen thousand spectators, and 
overthrew all comers, so that the 
Sultan granted him for his prow- 
ess sole possession of a rocky 
islet in the Marmora, with leave 
for himself and his heirs to fish 
within a mile of its coasts, free of 
tax, for ever. The Pasha was him- 
self an enthusiast for the sport, and 
six months before the time te/-luls, 
or heralds, were sent throughout 
the province, and to Bulgaria, 
Bosnia, and Asia Minor, to invite 
all comers to wrestle at Adrian- 
ople. Before May it was known 
that all the greatest pechliwdns in 
the empire would meet in the capi- 
tal of Roumelia. 

There were great preparations 
in the town. At night all the 
shops were decorated with col- 
oured lamps, and thousands of 
lights were hung in festoons from 
the four minarets of the mosque. 
At sunset a hundred cannon fired 
a salute, the cafés in the Turkish 
quarter were illuminated, and 
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coffee was given to all comers. 
In the open spaces were dancing- 
boys, dressed as women, with jug- 
glers and clowns; and the favourite 
panorama of the Turks, represent- 
ing the siege of Sebastopol and the 
slaughter of the ‘ Muscovs,” was 
exhibited to dense and patriotic 
crowds. All day long the air was 
racked by the blare of trumpets 
and the deafening roll of kettle- 
drums ; and after two days of ex- 
citement and anticipation, the 
bride, with her relations, was 
brought into the town and lodged 
in a large palace which had been 
prepared for her. There every 


evening the most beautiful Turk- 
ish girls of Adrianople came to 
dance and play before her. 
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The next day was devoted 
to the reception of the presents 
sent to the bridegroom. Every 
citizen of note sent an offering,— 
horses and bulls, sheep and goats, 
clothing and arms. The horses, 
covered with gay trappings, were 
taken into the great court of the 
palace, where the Pasha sat in a 
balcony, with his secretary at his 
side to record the names of the 
donors. The spirited animals were 
led by brightly dressed grooms, 
preceded by musicians playing 
flutes and fifes. As each proces- 
sion entered the court the shrill 
fifes were answered by the roar 
and crash of the kettledrums, after 
which the name and title of the 
donor were proclaimed by a crier. 


II.—THE WRESTLING-MATCH, 


The fifth day was that to which 
the whole province had been look- 
ing forward for months,—the great 
trial of strength between the wrest- 
lers. This generally takes place 
outside the walls, but by permis- 
sion of the Pasha the arena was 
this time to be formed in the great 
square of the town. 

For two days previously minor 
contests had been taking place. 
On the first the boys had tried 
their strength, and the cafés in 
the evening had been filled with 
the elders, discussing critically the 
youthful promise of the lads, The 
succeeding morning had disposed 
of the less eminent aspirants to 
the palm of the arena, and none 
were now left to compete but the 
most renowned champions of the 
empire. Though gathered from dis- 
tant provinces, each was supported 
by his countrymen in greater or 
less numbers; and the influx of 
fierce mountaineers from Albania 
and the Rhodopé had caused no 
little anxiety to the city officers. 


The champion of the Albanians 
was the Arnaout Giulaka. The 
Bosniak Molascho was to be his 
antagonist, and there was already 
bad blood between the Arnaouts 
and the friends of the Bosniak 
wrestler. But the most famous 
pechliwdns came from Asia Minor. 
From Brousa, Coniah, Yeni-za- 
ghri, and Aidin the various cham- 
pions had tramped on foot to com- 
pete at so notable a gathering. 
Of these one of the most famous 
was the Bour-ek-chi, or “cake- 
eater,” from Aidin, so called be- 
cause he could eat ten girdle-cakes 
at a sitting; but the hero of the 
day was the Tchoban pechliwdn, 
“‘the shepherd” from Coniah, who 
for each of his meals would eat a 
lamb—when he could get it. 

At 11 a.m. a cannon-shot an- 
nounced the beginning of the 
sports. But from early morning 
the great square had been densely 
packed with spectators. <A special 
stand was reserved for the women, 
and the palace windows were occu- 
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pied by the ladies of the Pasha’s 
court and the female friends of 
the bride. Beneath was the Gov- 
ernor’s tent, gorgeously decorated 
with green and gold, with the flag 
of Turkey flying from the pole. 
On the right of the tent were the 
prizes. These were in three classes ; 
for as in the sports presided over 
by Aineas, the Pasha had pro- 
claimed that no one was to go 
away unrewarded,— 


** Nemo ex hoc numero mihi non dona- 
tus abibit.” 


In the first class a highly-bred 
camel was set apart for the 
winner; for the next an Arab 
horse; for the rest there were 
valuable shawls for turbans, and 
swords of Damascus. In the next 
class were clothes of all colours, 
and rich material. For the third 
other clothes were provided of less 
valuable stuffs, but equally good 
design. The firing of the cannon 
was followed by a blare of trum- 
pets, davouls (side-drums), and 
zournahs (wooden pipes), after 
which the Pasha gave the signal 
to begin the match. 

The Bosniak and the Aidin 
champion, the “cake-eater,” ad- 
vanced from opposite sides of the 
ring and met in the centre. Each 
stroked the other’s face and the 
back of his hands in token of 
goodwill and amity, and then, 
standing side by side, they turned 
to the Pasha’s tents and made low 
obeisance with the left hand on 
the forehead. An old Turk, tall 
and robust, with bronzed face and 
long white beard, dressed in a 
green caftan with golden stripes, 
and bearing in his hand a branch 
of green bay, advanced and stood 
between the pair, Then placing 
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a hand on the head of each, he 
exclaimed in a loud and clear 
voice, — 

“ Pechliwin! oh, Pechliwans! 
Two wrestlers came into the arena, 
each stronger than the other. 
Both were brave and noble men, 
both worthy of the prize. Pech- 
liwans, do not be proud, although 
I say this much, for pride is the 
folly of the strong. Remember 
that you are not the only wrestlers 
who have won honour. There was 
the mighty Kur Hosein, who slew 
the bear in Erivan. But he is 
long since dead. There was Ali 
Mustapha, from the holy city of 
Coniah, who won two camels 
at Brousa. He also is no more. 
Who has not heard of Ozun (tall) 
Mechmet of Damascus? His fame 
reached Baghdad and India. He, 
too, is among the dead. Remem- 
ber, too, that you are mortal: be 
not therefore proud! Now ad- 
vance and wrestle, and see that 
you neither hurt one another nor 
break the rules of the pechliwdn- 
lik.” 

After this the “master of the 
lists” withdrew, and the pechli- 
wdns kissed each other on the 
forehead, shook hands again, and 
retired to the barriers, from which 
each came bounding forward with 
rhythmical movements of the hands 
and arms, retired once more, again 
advanced, and laid each a hand on 
the other’s shoulder. Both men 
had been anointed by their at- 
tendants from pitchers of oil, and 
were naked except for the kospet— 
short drawers of leather thick as 
a boot-sole, which form a loose 
shell round the loins and pre- 
vent dangerous strains. These are 
the zepifopatra! which Thucydides 
mentions as discarded by the 





1 Homer’s heroes, however, wear them, showing that the survival is that of the 


more ancient use. See Iliad, y, 710 :— 


** Cwoapévw 8 kpa té&ye Bdrny és uéooor ayaa.” 
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Greeks of his day, though retained 
by the “barbarians.” The object 
of the contest is to lift the oppon- 
ent from the ground, and the rules 
are identical with those described 
so minutely by Lucian. 

The attitudes of the men re- 
call exactly those of the antique 
statues and gems, especially those 
curious groups in which one of 
the wrestlers has thrown himself 
on all-fours to prevent being lifted, 
and crouches with head bent down 
awaiting his opportunity to rise. 

The Bosniak was the stronger 
of the two, but was destined to 
sudden discomfiture. The Aidin 
man was a master of the art, and 
while they stood in the position 
described, he dropped on hands 
and knees, and, quick as lightning, 
thrust his head and shoulders be- 
tween the Bosniak’s legs, and 
“tossed” him like a bull. Amid 
a roar of applause, the Asiatic 
assisted his rival to rise, and both 
walked to the tent of the Pasha, 


received their presents, and re- 
tired. 

Refreshments were then served 
in the Pasha’s tent, and the sher- 
bet- and sweet-sellers went round 
among the spectators. These were 


divided into “nations.” The Rou- 
meliotes of different races occupied 
one side of the square, and these 
again were subdivided into dis- 
tinct groups of Turks, Albanians, 
Greeks, and Pomaks; the Bosni- 
aks with their defeated champion 
stood next ; while the remaining 
space was occupied mainly by 
Epirotes and the distant visitors 
from beyond the Marmora and 
Bosphorus. These were excited 
beyond measure by the success of 
the Aidin wrestler, and the next 
contest in which the “ cake-eater ” 
was to be matched with another 
Roumeliote, the Arnaout Giulaka, 
was eagerly awaited. 

Tall and erect like a steel pillar, 
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the Albanian advanced into the 
arena, and the Europeans who 
were honoured with a place in 
the Pasha’s tent were loud in the 
admiration of his strength and 
symmetry. But the connoisseurs 
of the sport lamented the lack of 
grace and refinement in his man- 
ner of approach ; for the Albanians 
have never been thoroughly orien- 
talised, and are true Illyrians still. 

While the Asiatic was going 
through the orthodox preliminar- 
ies for the contest, the Albanian 
rushed upon him and endeavoured 
to hurl him to the ground by 
main force. But his adversary 
was too quick for him, and slip- 
ping from his grasp, fell on hands 
and knees as if to repeat the 
manceuvre by which he had over- 
thrown the Bosniak. The Al- 
banian at once caught him by the 
back of the neck with one hand, 
and slipping the other beneath the 
leathern girdle, he grasped his 
thigh, and so stooping, pinned 
him to the earth like a falcon 
holding his prey. The Albanians 
in the crowd were mad with ex- 
citement ; those in front, crouching 
down, instinctively imitated his 
movements in a frenzy of excite- 
ment, while the rest curled their 
moustaches and brandished their 
yataghans in triumph. 

But the Bour-ek-chi, oiled with 
oil of Adramyttium, slipped back- 
wards little by little from the 
Albanian’s grasp, and arching his 
body like a steel spring, he sud- 
denly flung himself upwards and 
forwards, and the Arnaout was 
hurled back upon the sand. 

The Asiatics were wild with 
joy, and shouted “ Mashollah ! 
Mashollah!” Several of the Al- 
banians, on the other hand, rushed 
into the arena with drawn swords 
and fierce cries, and demanded 
that the fall should be wrestled 
again, until they were surrounded 
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by the cavasses, their weapons 
taken from them, and the offend- 
ers marched off to the guard-room 
of the Konak. 

One more Roumeliote was left 
to uphold the honour of the pro- 
vince, the Pomak Hassan. His 
opponent was to be the Tchoban 
pechliwdn of Coniah, the champion 
of Asia. 

To mark the importance of the 
coming contest, the Pasha ordered 
the military bands to play a lively 
Polish march, but no wrestler 
came forward. After some delay 
the Pasha sent an officer to ask 
the Tchoban pechliwdn why he 
did not advance. 

“ Because my heart is not moved 
by such music,” answered the 
Tchoban. “I want davouls and 
tum -belecs” (fifes and _ kettle- 
drums). 

The company in the tent laughed 
heartily when this message was con- 
veyed to them, and in deference to 
the wishes of the athlete, his be- 
loved instruments began the fright- 
ful din so dear to Asiatic ears. 

The “Shepherd” advanced slow- 
ly and with great dignity into the 
ring, and all eyes were bent with 
curiosity on the famous athlete. 
Unlike the others, he was well 
advanced in years, and his short 
beard was grey. He was im- 
mensely bulky, and the folds of 
flesh hung over his kospet. The 
Pomak, his adversary, was not his 
equal either in size or appearance. 
Rough and red as a brick, with 
black moustache and beard like 
iron wire, he walked to meet his 
foe, who did not even deign to 
look at him. 

The herald made a special ora- 
tion suited to the occasion. 

“Heavenly is the strength of 
the pechliwdns,” he said, “sent 
by the Prophet to glorify the 
name of Allah, and give joy to 
his faithful. But remember that 
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you are his creatures, and show 
that you are gifted not only with 
bodily strength, but also with such 
skill as will enable you to win 
the victory without injuring the 
vanquished.” 

The huge champion only retired 
three paces after the herald had 
given the signal with his branch 
of bay, and then stood still as if 
disdaining to make preparation to 
resist his foe. The Pomak was 
disconcerted by such treatment, 
and seemed for a time at a loss 
how to begin the onset. He tried 
to fling his arms around the “ Shep- 
herd’s” neck, but he shook him 
off with ease. Again he made the 
same attempt, but the Tchoban 
seized him by the neck and thrust 
him to the earth. Enraged by 
this treatment, the Pomak flung 
his arms round the champion and 
tried to raise him from the ground. 
For almost an hour the struggle 
against the passive resistance of 
the “Shepherd” continued, until 
the latter caught the exhausted 
Roumeliote by the waist and thigh, 
and flung him headlong over his 
shoulder. 

Amid the shouts of his partisans 
and the roll of kettle-drums, the 
old giant stalked across the arena 
to the enclosure where the prizes 
were exhibited, and striking one 
hand into the neck of the white 
camel, and with the other sweep- 
ing aside the gorgeous Indian rugs 
which were laid across its back, he 
claimed the prize. The Pasha 
nodded to the secretary to make 
the award, when some of the 
officers who were present, and had 
been greatly vexed at the ill luck 
of the local competitors, ap- 
proached, and one said— 

“Your Excellency, does it not 
seem a pity that, in the largest 
town of Roumelia, all our native 
wrestlers are to be beaten by these 
Zebeks of Asia?” 
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“True,” said the Pasha; “ but 
how is this to be altered?” 

“J heard yesterday,” said the 
speaker, “ that there is imprisoned 
here, for some slight offence, a 
wrestler of such repute that there 
is little doubt that he would put 
down this Asian bull, if your Ex- 
cellency thought fit to grant him 
his liberty.” 

“Tf that is so, you have my 
permission to bring him,” said the 
Pasha— “only be quick.” Then 
addressing the “Shepherd,” he 
said, “‘ Wait: there is yet another 
who will wrestle a fall with you 
to-day.” 

“Tt is well,” said the “Shep- 
herd”; “a hundred, if your Ex- 
cellency pleases.” 

While the officer hurried off to 
the prison in search of Mechmet, 
the Turkish officers and Europeans, 
officials in the Governor’s pavilion, 
discussed the subject of national 
sports. An English officer, at- 
tached to the Turkish service, gave 
a spirited description of a boxing- 
match, and the Turks, much in- 
terested, demanded the size and 
weights of the best known cham- 
pions of the prize-ring. 

But it was not long before the 
conversation was interrupted by 
the murmurs of the crowd, who 
had not been informed of the cause 
of the unusual delay in the day’s 
amusement. The public crier re- 
ceived orders to explain this to the 
people, and stepping into the centre 
of the arena, he cried in a voice 
that could be heard beyond the 
gates, — 

“By command of our most Ex- 
cellent Pasha, who rules the pro- 
vince under the shadow of our 
Sultan the Khalif, I bid every one 
to be silent; for a great Pechli- 
wan is about to wrestle who will 
bring honour to all Roumelia: this 
is the command of my lord.” 

For a moment there was com- 
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plete silence: then shouts of ap- 
proval rose from the Roumeliote 
crowd, while the supporters of the 
Tchoban pechliwdn anxiously in- 
quired the name of the unknown 
wrestler who was to contest the 
prize with their countryman. 
While the buzz of conjecture and 
speculation was at its height, 
Mechmet, the brigand, pale and 
anxious, was led into the arena 
and presented to the Governor by 
the officers. The excitement was 
such that the crowd broke into the 
ring to gaze at the new-comer, and 
to satisfy themselves of his condi- 
tion to endure the contest; and 
even the officers in the tent rose 
and crowded forward to look, as 
the Pechliwin knelt before the 
Vali and kissed his hands. 

** Now, my son,” said the Pasha, 
‘Said Bey will have told you what 
is required of you. Put down that 


man, and you shall not only have 
your liberty, but I will make you 
a Yuz-bashi in my guard. Now 
go, and see you do your best.” 


Mechmet was too agitated to 
speak, but as he knelt he bowed 
his forehead to the earth, and then 
retired to the right of the tents, 
where he stripped and oiled him- 
self, aided by a crowd of sympa- 
thising Roumeliotes. The Tchoban 
was waiting for him in the arena: 
Mechmet’s history was by this 
time known to all present, and the 
champion fixed his eyes curiously 
upon him as he approached. Mech- 
met came forward, kissed both his 
hands, and said in a low voice,— 

‘‘ Were I free, Tchoban, I would 
never challenge so ancient and 
famous a Pechliwin of Asia as 
yourself; but it is for my liberty, 
wherefore forgive your son.” 

The old giant looked kindly on 
him. ‘You do well, Ali Mech- 
met,” he said ; “ but why risk such 
a stake to-day? Your limbs are 
stiff from prison ; take a month to 
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prepare, and I will engage to meet 
you again before all Roumelia.” 

“Tt cannot be,” said Mechmet ; 
“this is the last day of the pechli- 
wdn-lik, and it is the will of the 
Pasha.” 

“Then let us wrestle,” replied 
the Tchoban: and after the usual 
proclamations and salutes the con- 
test began. 

Though obviously in no vondition 
for such a trial of strength, Mech- 
met delighted the spectators by 
the courage and skill of his first 
efforts, and the shouts of approval 
which came not only from the 
Roumeliotes but also from the 
Asiatic quarter, showed how his 
gallant struggle for liberty had 
won the hearts of the crowd. But 
before long he was seen to be ex- 
hausted, and it was evident that 
only accident could give him the 
victory. Then, as the crowd were 
waiting breathless for the final fall, 
the Tchoban drew back, and fold- 
ing his arms, he suffered the bri- 
gand to close with him and lift 
him gently from the ground. The 
Pechliwan had won ! 

Both then walked to the Pasha’s 
tent and knelt before him, while 
the excitable people, easily moved 
by an act of generosity which all 
could understand, called for bless- 
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ings on the Tchoban, and even shed 
tears of sympathy. 

As the two men knelt before 
him, the Pasha raised them up 
with his own hand. 

“JT thank you both,” he said, 
“You have shown yourselves to 
be men; and I can see from the 
face of the old pechliwdn that he 
is a kind-hearted and true Mus- 
sulman. Your prize, oh Tchoban 
Pechliwan, will be this camel with 
all its trappings, and this horse 
from my son, with this suit of 
Rhodian clothes from the Frankish 
gentleman here. And to you, 
Mechmet Pechliwdn, I grant your 
liberty, with full amnesty of all 
your past life, with the rank of 
On-Bashi to-day and Uz-Bashi to- 
morrow. 

Then the men knelt once more 
before the Pasha, and the officers 
gave them money, some a hundred 
piastres, some fifty ; and all those 
who had wrestled that day, the 
yalips or anointed ones, were 
escorted to the bath by thousands 
of their admirers with davouls 
and zowrnahs, and dressed in the 
clothes they had won, after which 
they were feasted in the Konak 
and given backsheesh to carry 
them home, and the festival was 
ended. 


III.—IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 


When the excitement of the 
marriage-feast was over, the Gov- 
ernor sent for Mechmet, who ap- 
peared before him in the uniform 
of his new rank. Tapping him on 
the shoulder, the Pasha said— 
*“ Now, my Pechliwain, I suppose 

ou know all the secrets of your 
old friends, the brigands, in this 
vilayet. Now that Yusuf Agha 
is gone, they have been becoming 
as troublesome as they were when 
you were at liberty. Take your 


company, and if you can clear the 

province in three months, there are 

five hundred gold mahmoudias for 
ou.” 

The selection of Mechmet for 
the duty excited no surprise in 
the vilayet, and the results justi- 
fied the Pasha’s action. In less 
than three months the gates of the 
palace were adorned with a row of 
the brigands’ heads, and Mechmet 
returned to his master to claim 
his reward. 
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It was not long before the Pasha 
again required his services. It was 
Ramazan, and every good Mussul- 
man, poor or rich, must eat his 
meals between sunset and sunrise. 
The Pechliwan received an invita- 
tion from the Pasha to take his 
iftar, or supper, with him, a great 
honour even for the highest of his 
suite. After the meal, when coffee 
and pipes were brought, the Pasha 
smiled very graciously, and said— 
“That you are an able servant I 
now have proof. Now I have 
‘another task for you. Perhaps 
you know that the arrears of taxes 
are great in our vilayet this year: 
this day I have received a letter 
from the Treasury at Constanti- 
nople demanding money. These 
arrears must be got in in three 
months at the latest—no matter 
how: the money must be had. 
There is Ismail Efendi, my kiateep, 
who will go with you. Take what 
zaptiehs you please. Your supper 


to-morrow night will be in Kuk- 


Kilissa.” 

Before dawn the Pechliwin was 
in the saddle, and after twelve 
hours’ riding he reached Kuk- 
Kilissa. After supping with -the 
Mutessarif in the Konak, he sent 
for the Mukhtars or town council, 
both Mussulmans and Christians, 
and said sternly, ‘“‘ To-morrow, be- 
fore sunset, all arrears due must 
be paid to me without one para 
missing, otherwise I shall send you 
all in chains to Adrianople. Go! 
and do not let me see you with- 
out the whole sum in your hands.” 

Next day saw all the town in 
tumult and agitation. The Mukh- 
tars and collectors were going from 
house to house, and in the bazaar 
forced sales of all sorts of property 
were going on; house utensils, 
cows, sheep, donkeys, agricultural 
implements, clothes, and wine were 
put up to auction; and before 
night the gold and silver taken in 
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payment was packed in sacks of 
plaited cord, slung across the backs 
of horses, and on its way to Adri- 
anople. In three months the 
whole sum due was collected and 
delivered to the Governor, with 
handsome presents for the officials 
of the palace. In recognition of 
his services, Mechmet was ap- 
pointed permanently to the office 
of collector of Government taxes 
in the vilayet, and the Pasha was 
congratulated on all sides for the 
sagacity which had converted the 
ex-brigand into such a valuable 
public servant. 

It would have been well for 
Mechmet if the ordering of his 
further fate had rested with the 
Vali, his master, But the tradi- 
tional processes of executive gov- 
ernment, of which the Pechliwan’s 
tax-gathering was an instance, are 
no longer in favour at Constanti- 
nople. The very qualities of au- 
dacity and resolute will which 
recommended the Pechliwain to 
an old-fashioned Turk like his 
master, were exactly calculated to 
involve the Porte in conflict with 
its enemies; and it was not long 
before the Pechliwan’s vigour gave 
cause for anxiety to the harassed 
advisers of the Sultan. The 
Christian population of the East, 
by way of gaining further emanci- 
pation from the Turkish rule, make 
free use of the powers afforded 
them of becoming naturalised sub- 
jects of neighbouring Governments. 
Those in the vilayets of Adrianople 
generally preferred the protection 
of Russia, and by a three months’ 
residence in Odessa, with the pay- 
ment of 1000 roubles, they become 
entitled to full rights as subjects 
of the Czar. It was the ill-fortune 
of Mechmet Pechliw4n to imprison 
or flog more than one of these 
Russianised Bulgars in his tax- 
gathering expedition, and the 
sufferers came with loud com- 
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plaints to the Russian Consul. 
He applied to the Pasha for 
redress, but Mechmet was con- 
tinued in office. Then the Consul 
laid the matter before the Russian 
Ambassador at Oonstantinople. It 
was not long before he was able to 
prove his case so clearly that the 
Pasha received orders from the 
Porte to imprison Mechmet until 
the further pleasure of the Sultan 
was made known. The Governor 
was obliged to obey, and the 
Pechliwan, though allowed to re- 
tain his uniform and draw his pay, 
became again an inmate of the jail. 

Though spared the degradation 
of chains, and treated with such 
consideration as is possible where 
400 prisoners are confined within 
the walls of one building without 
means of privacy or separation, 
Mechmet’s resentment was ex- 
treme. He naturally attributed 
his imprisonment to his enemies 
among the Russianised rayahs, and 
constantly asserted his intention 


of exacting a full and bloody 
revenge on his foes. 

Anywhere but in Turkey Mech- 
met’s hopes of a personal ven- 
geance could scarcely have been 


realised. But the Pechliw4n, 
though in prison, did not speak 
without knowledge. Such of his 
friends in the country districts as 
chose to visit him when in Adrian- 
ople had free leave to do so, and 
the constant subject of their con- 
versation was the activity of the 
Russian emissaries among the 
Bulgarians, the growing boldness 
of the Christian population, and 
the corresponding uneasiness of 
their Moslem neighbours. Dark 
rumours of intended massacre and 
plunder were rife on both sides, 
and Turk and Bulgar gave each 
other a wide berth if they met 
upon the road, and laid up stores 
of arms. The refusal to pay taxes, 
which had been the occasion of 
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Mechmet’s employment, is a sure 
precursor of rebellion in the East. 
This was followed by an organised 
scheme for an outbreak on both 
sides of the Balkans in 1874, The 
plan was betrayed to the Vali; but 
though many communities were 
implicated, there was nothing in 
the measures of repression then 
taken by the Porte to shock the 
sentiments of the West. One vil- 
lage, Elhovo, was punished: regu- 
lar troops were sent there, the 
goods of the people were confis- 
cated, and the men taken as 
prisoners to Eski Zaghri, but re- 
leased some weeks later. 

But in the following year the 
threatened insurrection broke out 
in earnest. A large body of insur- 
gents assembled, surprised and mur- 
dered a post of zaptiehs, killed a 
tax-collector and his escort, and 
burned two Turkish villages. 

Tales of other risings poured 
into Adrianople, and the authori- 
ties were distracted with anxiety 
and fear. Their want of accurate 
information was as remarkable as 
the total lack of any proper means 
of putting down the movement. 
There were few regular troops in 
the province, and when the news 
came that 10,000 men were forti- 
fying one of the Balkan passes— 
though the spies omitted to add 
that only 3000 of them were pro- 
perly armed—a general permission 
was given to the Turkish villages 
to take what measures they pleased 
for their own safety, pending the 
action of the regular authorities. 
The weakness of the central 
Government stood confessed, and 
the Moslem population, in bitter 
resentment at the failure of their 
rulers in time of peril, looked about 
them fora leader. It was at this 
crisis that Mechmet the Wrestler 
made his escape from prison. 
When next heard of, he was organ- 
ising the Moslem population of 
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the disturbed districts. The Turks 
and Pomaks flocked to his camp, 
and in a week he had at his dis- 
posal a force of 2000 men. It 
was not till a fortnight later that 
the regular troops appeared on the 
scene, and by this time Mechmet 
had carried fire and slaughter into 
many a Bulgar village. When 
Hafiz Pasha arrived with his 
troops the forces of the Pechliwan 
equalled those of the Sultan’s offi- 
cer, and the commandant, cowed 
by his personality, made but feeble 
efforts to stop the fury of the Bashi- 
bazouks. 

The shock to European senti- 
ment caused by these outrages is 
too well known to need recalling. 
What it is important to insist 
upon is that, unless the central 
Government of Turkey is so sup- 
ported as to be able to enforce 
obedience to its will on Christian 
and Moslem alike by the use of 
the proper forces at its disposal, 
there will always be the danger 
that the power of the Sultan to 
give effect to the wishes of his 
European advisers may fail at the 
most critical moment, and his 
authority be supplanted by the 
improvised measures of reaction 
and fanaticism. England, which 
has taken the responsibility of the 
good government of Asia Minor, 
can least of all afford to look 
lightly on the chances of such a 
catastrophe, or to encourage the 
efforts of those who wish, at any 
cost, to weaken the prestige and 
authority of the Sultan. 


When the Commission for the 
punishment of those concerned in 
the massacre was sitting, Mechmet 
disappeared into the Balkans, and 
during the Servian and Russian 
wars nothing was heard of him in 
the vilayet. But by a strange 
chance the closing scene of his life 
was witnessed by one of those who 
had been present when he wrestled 
for his liberty before the Pasha. 
During the defence of the western 
Balkan, in the winter campaign 
after the fall of Plevna, one of the 
European officers who had been of 
the company in the Pasha’s tent 
at the wedding-feast was watching 
from the back of a bleak ridge the 
attack of a Russian battalion on 
a small redoubt half-way up the 
snow-covered slope below. As the 
black swarm of Russians came 
rapidly up the frozen incline, the 
ery of “ Allah! Allah!” rose from 
the weak and famished Turks be- 
hind the breastwork, and as the 
jets of smoke spurted out from the 
ramparts, the assailants halted and 
extended their ranks, then wav- 
ered, and retired into the valley be- 
low. On riding down to the work 
to praise the defence, he found 
the feeble band which occupied it 
grouped round a dying Turk. 

“Do you not know who it is, 
Effendi?” asked one of the men. 
“Tt is Ali Pechliwan.” And 
looking on the dying man, he 
recognised in the gaunt and fam- 
ished frame the wrestler of the 
Adrianople arena. 

C. J. Cornisu. 
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ON ACQUIRED FACIAL EXPRESSION. 


AttnovueH from infancy up- 
wards we are all, whether we know 
it or not, close students of physiog- 
nomy, and although a number of 
books, the result of much careful 
research, have been published upon 
the scientific aspect of the subject, 
there are certain facts connected 
with facial expression which, 
though often remarked upon, have 
never received explanation. With 
two of these—both of which bear 
upon the causes of acquired expres- 
sion of a more or less permanent 
character—I propose briefly to deal 
in this article. I refer to the 
similarity of visage displayed by 
nearly all members of certain 
trades and professions ; and to the 
likeness which often becomes ap- 
parent on the faces of people (gen- 
erally married couples) who live 
together. 

In addition to the bony frame- 
work, there are three chief anatom- 
ical factors which go to make up 
the expression of the face. These 
are the skin, the subcutaneous 
cushion of fat which contains the 
numerous blood-vessels, and, lastly, 
the facial muscles. The nerve- 
supply is abundant and peculiar. 
The integument receives sensory 
branches from the fifth cranial 
nerve, the blood-vessels are under 
the control of the sympathetic sys- 
tem, and the muscles which have to 
do with expression receive motor 
impulses from the brain vid the sev- 
enth cranial or facial nerve, first 
accurately described by Sir Charles 
Bell. It is to these numerous slips 
of muscular tissue, with their con- 
trolling telegraphic nerve - fibres, 
that I wish especially to direct 
attention. 

It is, of course, obvious to all 


who have an elementary knowledge 
of physiology that any movement 
of any part of the face is owing to 
the contraction of certain muscles, 
and that every such contraction 
must take place at the command 
of an impulse conveyed to the 
muscles by means of the motor 
nerves. 

Into the historical evolutionary 
explanation of these movements it 
is not my intention here to enter. 
Let it suffice to say that there can 
be little doubt that they one and 
all represent some adaptation of 
the bodily structures to certain 
physical needs (possibly long obso- 
lete) which accompanied the emo- 
tions of which the movements are 
now an index ; just as the wagging 
of a dog’s tail, which is now re- 
garded as a mere sign of pleasur- 
able excitement, was in the first 
place of vital importance as a sig- 
nal to his comrades that game was 
afoot. 

The connection between the 
muscles of expression and the emo- 
tional centres in the brain is of a 
most intimate character, and is 
largely independent of the will, 
although by strong volition any 
consequent movement of the fea- 
tures may generally be prevented. 
That the association is instinctive, 
and not acquired through individ- 
ual or racial education, is shown by 
the fact that the facial changes 
which accompany the sentiments 
of fear, hatred, contempt, merri- 
ment, or mockery are practically 
identical the whole world over. 

The extreme rarity of the man 
who can always keep his counte- 
nance, even when his will is fully 
awake, is as complete a proof of 
this intimate and automatic bond 
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between the mental apparatus and 
the facial muscles as need be 
brought forward. Are we not all 
aware of exercising a restraining 
effort upon our features when we 
endeavour to hide our emotions? 
And is not the common phrase, 
“He gave way to his feelings,” a 
recognition of the fact that the in- 
variable instinctive tendency is, 
when the emotions are stirred, to 
yield to those outward manifesta- 
tions which are obvious to the eye 
of another, and which are the re- 
sults of motor nervous impulse ? 

Now, this fact is most important 
in the study of what may be called 
“static physiognomy,” which treats 
of the interpretation of habitual 
expression when the countenance 
is at rest. It shows that in all 
probability every emotion, however 
slight, sends an impulse to the ap- 
propriate muscles, although the im- 
mediate nervous provocation may 
be much too faint to produce any 
marked movement. That such 
trivial and evanescent nerve im- 
pulses, although their effect may 
be at the time unfelt by the sub- 
ject himself, and imperceptible to 
lookers-on, may be, if often re- 
peated, efficient factors in the for- 
mation of a habitual‘ cast of coun- 
tenance, I shall presently show. 

It is plain that such effects will 
become more perceptible when the 
first rotundity of youth has dis- 
appeared. We naturally look at 
a young face for a prophecy, and 
at an old one for a record. But 
the materials from which we at- 
tempt to inform ourselves are of a 
very different character in the two 
classes. In the one case we see a 
general arrangement of features, 
which, according to some utterly 
inscrutable law, accompanies cer- 
tain traits of mental and moral 
character. No satisfactory theory 
has ever been put forward to 
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account for such facts as that 
human beings with a certain in- 
herited squareness of jaw are al- 
ways of a tenacious disposition. 

But when we scrutinise an older 
face, we peruse the linear inscrip- 
tions upon its surface as we read 
a book of which we know the 
author. Not only do such and 
such conformations of its lines have 
a definite meaning, but we can 
form an opinion as to why and 
when (if not how) they were writ- 
ten. The caligraphy, of course, is 
not uniform in all cases, and there 
are various complexities about it 
which may render an exact inter- 
pretation a matter of difficulty. 
Trouble or passion, which in one 
instance is recorded in bold char- 
acters, in another may leave scarce- 
ly a visible mark ; and it is obvious 
that a lean face will betray the 
story of emotional experience more 
readily than one covered with a 
mask of fat and smooth skin. 

If we look at an anatomical 
representation of the human face 
with its integument removed, we 
see at once that the various groups 
of muscles are generally so ar- 
ranged as to balance one another. 
Thus there is one set of muscles 
for opening the eyes or the lips, 
and another set for closing them ; 
one group raises and another de- 
presses the angles of the mouth, 
and so on. All these muscles, 
even when the features are quies- 
cent, maintain a certain tone ; for 
it is found that if one part of the 
face is paralysed, the sound muscles 
near it draw it towards them and 
retain it there even when they are 
at rest. If one of the muscles or 
groups is stronger in proportion 
than its opponents, it will cause a 
marked change of expression, as is 
plainly seen in partial paralysis. 
It is a familiar fact that all muscles 
become larger and stronger through 
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exercise ; but the reason why they 
so increase is not such a simple 
matter. The vitality of muscular, 
and indeed of all other living 
tissue, is strangely under the in- 
fluence of the nervous system. If 
the nerves which supply a limb 
are totally destroyed, it shrinks 
with extraordinary rapidity, al- 
though the main blood-supply re- 
mains perfect. At the same time, 
a limb may be paralysed as to 
motion and yet undergo but little 
wasting, because certain nerve- 
fibres (called trophic, because they 
have to do with nutrition) are left 
intact. In _ bedridden patients, 
again, in spite of a total want of 
exercise, the muscles often do not 
shrink in any great degree. Hence 
we see that nervous currents or 
impulses may influence the growth 
of a muscle apart from actual 
exercise. 

Let us take an instance, the too 
visible results of which every one 
is familiar with. Persons who 
squint (with certain exceptions I 
need not here specify) are always 
* far-sighted ”—that is, the convex 
lens of that marvellous living 
camera, the eye, is not quite con- 
vex enough; and in consequence 
its focus is too long to permit rays 
from a near object to form a clear 
image on the retina. If the retina 
could be pushed back away from 
the lens the difficulty would be 
overcome; but we cannot, as in 
the case of an opera-glass or a 
photographic apparatus, lengthen 
the space between the lens and 
the spot upon which the image 
is to be projected to any great 
extent, so nature has provided a 
focussing apparatus in the crystal- 
line lens itself. By a muscular 
effort the elastic lens can be made 
more convex, and in this way the 
focus is shortened to the required 
length. In long-sighted (or flat- 
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lensed) persons this is constantly 
being done when they are reading 
or looking at some near object. 

Now, it so happens that one of 
the little muscles which move the 
eyeball—i.e., the internal rectus, 
which rolls the eye inwards to- 
wards the nose—gets its nerve- 
supply partly from the same 
source as do the muscles for short- 
ening the focus of the lens, The 
latter, in far-sighted persons, are 
constantly being urged to action 
by impulses proceeding from the 
brain along the nerve, and part of 
the impulse invariably finds its 
way, owing to the intimate rela- 
tion of the parts, to the internal 
rectus muscle. This muscle does 
not at first respond to the stimulus 
sufficiently to turn the eye inwards 
every time the lens is accommo- 
dated for near objects ; but the re- 
sult of this nervous stimulation 
is in the long-run the same as if 
the internal rectus were constantly 
called into action by a deliberate 
exercise of the will. It greatly 
increases in bulk and strength, and 
outpulls its opponent on the outer 
side of the eye (which gets its 
nerve-supply from a _ different 
source), and so the balance of 
power is destroyed and a hideous 
inward squint is produced. 

From this we can understand 
the effect of a long- continued 
dominant emotion on the face, 
even although it may exist in an 
individual too well-bred to allow 
his countenance to be easily dis- 
torted by the prevailing passion. 
Whenever the thoughts take their 
habitual direction, a stream of ner- 
vous influence from the brain to 
the hidden-expression muscles is 
the inevitable concomitant. The 
closest observer may not notice 
the least change of outline or the 
vaguest tremor of movement at 
the time, and the subject himself 
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may be unwarned as to what is 
going on. Yet in the course of 
years the muscles so stimulated 
assert themselves over the others, 
and a permanent expression in 
accordance with the mental char- 
acter comes out. 

Close observation of almost any 
face under favourable circum- 
stances supports this view. While 
engaged in studying the phenom- 
ena of sleep, I have repeatedly 
noticed that the apparent placidity 
of the features during slumber is 
deceptive. Even in dreams each 
fleeting emotion affects the facial 
muscles in some degree, and the ap- 
parent calm on the surface covers 
many little eddies and currents be- 
neath, as one or other of them is 
thus provoked into partial activity. 
When the thoughts are all-absorb- 
ing and the owner of the face is off 
his guard, it does not require a 
very acute observer to see how the 
expression follows what is in the 
mind. 

The other day, while travelling 
by train, I witnessed the parting 
of a pair of lovers. The damsel 
got into the carriage where we 
were seated, and until the train 
started there was an eloquent in- 
terchange of glances and smiles. 
As we steamed off, the last smile 
of parting gradually faded on the 
lassie’s face. She shut her eyes 
and leaned back, so that she 
did not see that she was under 
observation, and at the same time 
the light showed her countenance 
with great distinctness. For the 
space of some twenty minutes, 
during which I was her fellow- 
passenger, the dimples of that part- 
ing smile would ever and anon 
appear, but in so slight a degree 
that, unless the opportunities for 
observation had been exceptional, 
they would not have been noticed. 
The movements of the muscles 
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were so subtle that it was abso- 
lutely impossible to analyse them, 
or even to discern them severally. 
They were 


‘¢ Like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place.” 


Yet one could gauge from moment 
to moment the depth, and to some 
extent the nature, of her thoughts 
of her lover. 

Let me strongly recommend all 
physiognomists who travel by rail 
not to spend their time in the per- 
usal of text-books, while they have 
before them a row of living docu- 
ments inscribed all over with the 
very aphorisms of the art. The 
opportunities for observation af- 
forded by the British travelling 
hutch are such as to make one 
forgive its manifold inconveniences, 
Take the instance of the old lady 
who is perturbed about the safety 
of her ticket and her luggage. Her 
totality of expression has a heavy 
groundwork of care, upon which 
start and flicker endless additional 
lines, as this or that possibility of 
trouble crosses her mind. It re- 
quires some self-restraint on the 
part of the enthusiastic student to 
refrain from making such a one 
the subject of physiognomical re- 
search by hinting various moving 
hypotheses concerning the perils 
of the journey, or the fate of her 
numerous packages. Let him not 
forget, however, that although 
such experiments are not forbid- 
den by the Vivisection Act, the 
methods of Parrhasius are out of 
harmony with the spirit of the 
nineteenth Christian century. 

The incessant flow of involun- 
tary nerve-currents to the facial 
muscles doubtless accounts for the 
odd similarity of expression among 
men of the same avocation. In 
many such cases the conditions 
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are so complex that it seems im- 
possible to lay one’s finger upon 
the special items of environment 
which conduce to the facial char- 
acteristics exhibited by nearly 
all members of certain trades and 
professions. What, for instance, 
is there about the process of mak- 
ing shoes which evokes the un- 
mistakable cobbler’s visage? The 
portrait of Edward the Banff nat- 
uralist, in Mr Smiles’s book, shows 
the type in a marked degree. As 
far as my own observation carries 
me, the cause must be looked for 
in the last, lapstone, and wax-end 
of old-fashioned cordwainery ; 
since men who work the machines 
in modern boot-factories, or who 
do ordinary repairing, do not ex- 
hibit the expression. It appears 


probable that the tailor’s distinc- 
tive type of face may have been 
partially created by his habit of 
working his jaws concomitantly 
with his shears. Let anyone watch 
@ person cutting a piece of tough 


material with scissors, and he will 
see that the lower part of the face 
wags in rhythmic and spontaneous 
unison with the blades. Shepherds 
and farm-labourers who join sheep- 
shearing gangs certainly acquire a 
different expression while engaged 
in this kind of work. The cast of 
countenance by which one so easily 
recognises a groom is partially 
explicable from the fact that the 
muscles which close the jaw and 
compress the lips are always called 
into play when we are asserting our 
will over that of a horse. Nearly 
all jockeys and other horsey men 
have a peculiar set of the mouth 
and chin, but I have been unable 
to distinguish any special char- 
acteristic about the eye or upper 
part of the face. It is instructive 
to compare the visage of the ruler 
of horses with that of the ruler of 
men. The horseman’s face shows 
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command in the mouth, the drill- 
sergeant’s in the mouth and the 
eye. The last is undoubtedly the 
most effective instrument in ex- 
acting obedience from our own 
species. Here we get a hint of 
the cause of that want of dignity, 
that element of coarseness, which 
is discernible in the countenances 
of some men and women who 
have much to do with horses. The 
higher and nobler method of ex- 
pressing authority is outweighed 
by the lower and more animal 
one. 

Generally speaking, it is a strenu- 
ous contest with minor difficulties 
which produces a thin and rigid 
set of the lips. It is seen almost 
invariably in housewives of the 
Martha type, who are “ careful and 
troubled about many things,” and 
whose souls are shaken to the 
centre by petty worries within 
doors, and strife &@ outrance with 
shortcomings of the scullerymaid 
or the cook. 

The compressed lip so loved (and 
so often misinterpreted) by novel- 
ists is a sign of weakness rather 
than strength. It tells of perpetual 
conflicts in which the reserves are 
called into the fray. The strong 
will is not agitated into strenuous 
action by the small worries of the 
hour, and the great occasions which 
call for its whole forces are too few 
to produce a permanent impress of 
this kind upon the features. The 
commanding officer, assured of his 
men’s obedience; does not habitu- 
ally keep his lip-muscles in a state 
of tension. Look at the sea-cap- 
tain, the most absolute monarch on 
earth. He carries authority and 
power in his face, but it resides 
in his eye and the confident assur- 
ance of his easily set mouth. 
Every spar and shaft and muscle 
in his floating realm must obey 
him, and he knows it. This is 
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probably a reason why the sea- 
captain’s face and the engine- 
driver’s show a certain similarity 
of type. The engine-driver can 
make his captive giant, strong as 
ten thousand men, obey the pres- 
sure of his finger. His lips are 
usually calm, like those of the 
statues of the wielder of thunder- 
bolts on Olympus. Who ever saw 
a man commanding a man-of-war 
or driving a locomotive with the 
contentious lip of a school-usher ? 
The typical expressions of the 
members of those three liberal pro- 
fessions which Sir Thomas Browne 
says are all founded upon the Fall 
of Adam, are well enough recog- 
nised to have been long the prey 
of the caricaturist. The several 
distinctive traits of each, and the 
possible causes which give rise to 
them, are too complex to be dealt 
with in a single article. Speaking 


very generally, the cleric’s face is 
indicative of authority (of the thin- 
lipped kind) and of a dignified 


sense of the sanctity of his office. 
The doctor’s jaw and mouth are 
less rigid, yet tell of decision. His 
eye is vigilant and sympathetic, 
and his whole facial aspect con- 
veys the idea of a fund of un- 
tapped wisdom. The lawyer's 
countenance is confident and con- 
fidential, with a pouncing alertness 
of the eye, and a pervading expres- 
sion of weighty perspicacity. 

Of course it must be understood 
that in such a summary one is 
dealing with the broadest general- 
ities. Marked exceptions to the 
rule for each class will be within 
‘every one’s experience. I am in- 
clined to think that in the learned 
professions the facial characteristics 
are much less marked than former- 
ly. This may partly be accounted 
for by the modern laxity of fashion 
as to shaving the lip and chin. 
But also, there can be little doubt 
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that the custom of carrying a sort 
of perpetual personal trade-mark is 
diminishing. Military officers no 
longer wear their uniform in pri- 
vate life, and the doctor and lawyer 
have both acquired a weakness 
to be classed, socially, as human 
beings. 

It is noteworthy (and here my 
own observation has been sup- 
ported by one of the most alert 
minds of this generation) that the 
leading members of the medical 
and legal professions do not dis- 
play the facial symbols to any- 
thing like the same extent as the 
rank and file. This is especially 
so with regard to the expression 
of the mouth, and may be due to 
the absence of that anxious en- 
deavour to look like a wise doctor 
or lawyer which possesses most 
ordinary practitioners in their ear- 
lier years. 

The fact that two people who 
live long together tend to grow 
alike, is accounted for by uncon- 
scious mimicry reacting upon the 
muscles of expression in the same 
way that a ruling passion does, 
This tendency to facial imitation 
is very general — in fact, almost 
universal,—and may be so marked 
as to be easily noticed; so that 
when two people are engaged in 
animated conversation, the expres- 
sion of the listener may often be 
seen to echo that of the speaker. 
How “infectious” is a smile or a 
laugh, even when the idea which | 
gave rise to it in the first case is 
not transferred ! 

Several times, when talking to 
young people, I have suddenly and 
purposely adopted some change of 
expression, such as the raising of 
the eyebrows ; and this, although 
not in the least apropos to the 
words spoken at the time, has in- 
stantly evoked a like movement 
on the faces before me. The re- 
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sponse was quite involuntary, and 
was a pure piece of instinctive 
reflex action. Why does a yawn 
spread like pestilence through the 
room when conversation flags? I 
know of those who have started 
such an epidemic by a little piece 
of acting, and not a mouth in the 
company (save the guilty one) 
knew why it gaped. Have not 
we all noticed that a man of 
marked individuality becomes a 
centre of physical influence to 
those who wait on his words, so 
that his gestures, tones of voice, 
and turns of phrase are repro- 
duced? I know a tutor whose 
peculiarities of speech and carriage 
have been adopted more or less by 
every one of his pupils during the 
last six years, and several of them 
have come to resemble him in fea- 
ture. This unconscious imitation 


of expression is very noticeable in 
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children. Has it occurred to many 
careful parents that the good looks 
of their daughters may depend in 
no slight degree upon their choice 
of nurse-girls and governesses ? 

For some reason, which we can- 
not fathom, the imitative faculty is 
so ingrained in us that what the eye 
perceives the brain makes haste to 
reproduce without stopping to ask 
our permission; and where two 
people live long together the facial 
muscles of each are constantly re- 
ceivi..g stimuli prompting them to 
mimicry. As in the case of the 
emotions, these influences may be 
infinitesimal at any given moment, 
and may give rise to no visible 
change of expression. Yet in the 
course of time they tend to mould 
the whole countenance, feature for 
feature, into an almost exact fac- 
simile of another. 

Louis Rosinson. 
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OF DEATH. 


A TALE OF THE ASHANTI WAR, 


Yes (said Colonel Travers, as 
he lit his cigar), I got my first lift 
in the service by the Ashanti war. 
I began soldiering in the old 150th 
in England, but it was a case of 
the earthenware jar swimming 
with the brass pots. The life was 
delightful, and my comrades were 
the best of fellows. But the pace 
was rapid. They could stay. I 
could not, and was soon hopelessly 
out of the running and stone-broke. 
There was only one resource left, 
and I took it. Cox arranged an 
exchange to a West India regi- 
ment, and I found myself, in rather 
a woful frame of mind, on my way 
to Sierra Leone. Fortunately I 
had got my company before ex- 
changing; so I lost nothing of 
promotion, and I hoped somehow 
to get back to European service 
if better times ever came. I found 
the West Coast of Africa an awful 
place ; but I did not drink, and al- 
ways lived a tolerably steady life, 
so, beyond a few acclimatising 
attacks of fever, I was never 
really ill, and was not by any 
means miserable. I had rather a 
turn for languages, and devoted 
my spare time to the study of the 
Coast dialects, with which I be- 
came fairly well acquainted. I 
little knew how well this know- 
ledge would stand by me in the 
near future. When the Ashanti 
war broke out, and Sir Garnet 
Wolseley with his staff arrived 
from England, trustworthy inter- 
preters were at a premium, and I 
found my services eagerly sought 
for at headquarters, where I had 
thereafter pretty constant employ- 
ment. Sir Garnet Wolseley never 
forgets men who have served him 


well, and I got my brevet after 
the war, and have been well looked 
after ever since, I daresay you 
have all heard of Obeah, the black 
art among the negroes, which is 
closely allied to Voodoo worship. 
I will tell you a story of some 
curious episodes of the campaign 
which came particularly before 
me, and when you have heard it, 
you may believe in the existence 
of Obeah or not, as you like. 

It was near the end of Decem- 
ber when I was one day summoned 
to Government House at Cape 
Coast Castle to interpret at the 
examination of a woman who had 
offered to give information about 
the enemy, who had been lately 
driven out of the Protectorate, 
and of whom our scouts had tem- 
porarily lost touch. As soon as I 
arrived at the chief of the staff's 
office, she was brought in by an 
English orderly sergeant. She 
was a tall old woman, and had not 
the black skin of the coast tribes, 
but her bronze colour told of the 
mixture of blood from a higher 
race, probably that of the Moors, 
who have worked their way as 
traders from the north of the con- 
tinent towards the west. Her 
features had not the negro coarse- 
ness, but were strong, bold, and 
almost classical. Her figure was 
swathed in a voluminous white 
robe, and only her beautifully 
moulded arms were seen, one of 
which was encircled by a plain 
bangle from which hung two of 
the mysterious Aggry beads, so 
rare and so much valued in Africa. 
A red cloth was rolled round her 
head, the end of which partly 
covered her face, and was only 
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thrown back when she talked. 
She leaned upon a long carved 
native staff, and, as she entered, 
looked round the room with the 
proud demeanour of one who 
was the chief person in it. In 
the bare whitewashed apartment, 
with its tables covered with papers 
and writing materials, and the 
few Windsor chairs which mark 
a Government office in all parts 
of the world, she was a suffi- 
ciently striking personality, and 
very much in contrast to the 
English officers in whose presence 
she was. 

The chief of the staff had been 
busy dictating to a young fresh- 
looking man who had just come 
out on special service, and whom I 
did not know; but, when I came 
in, he turned to me and said, 
“Glad to see you, Travers. This 
old party has just come in from the 
enemy’s direction, and I am told 
she has something she wishes to 
tell us. Will you kindly examine 
her, and see if she can give us any 
information.” 

There was something so dignified 
in the woman’s appearance, in spite 
of the poverty and simplicity of 
her clothes—something so far re- 
moved from the squalid animalism 
of the natives that we generally 
saw—that I almost involuntarily 
adopted a friendly and nearly 
respectful tone in addressing her. 
“What is your name, mother, and 
where do you come from ?” 

“ My name is Ahima, and I come 
from Mampon way. My husband 
was a great chief, but he is dead. 
My daughter was married to Chief 
Quabina, but she was killed by the 
king’s order at the Adai Custom. 
I wish the king to suffer, and I am 
here to help the white soldiers.” 

When I had translated this, the 
chief of the staff said, “This 
sounds very plausible, and I am 
inclined to believe what the woman 
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may tell us. Go on and ask her 
where the king’s army is now, and 
what it is doing.” 

“T left the army beyond the 
great river,” she replied. ‘“ They 
have made a camp there, and many 
chiefs have brought their men. 
They have fear of the white men; 
but they say that the great water 
and the big smoke canoes are their 
fetich, and that, when they leave 
their fetich, they will not be able 
to fight against the king’s warriors. 
They are fools, and the king will 
find that the white man’s arm is 
long, and I am here to tell all 
things that may make it strong to 
strike, that my wish may be ful- 
filled against Ashanti.” 

“The old lady is pretty vindic- 
tive,” said the chief of the staff. 
“Tt is a pity that all the people 
whose relations the king has mur- 
dered have not the same feelings. 
We should have no trouble in 
smashing him. Let’s make the 
most of her, however.” With that 
he proceeded, through me, to put 
a series of questions about the 
names of the Ashanti chiefs, the 
number of men that each com- 
manded, the way they were armed, 
and the description of the roads 
and towns which lay between the 
coast and Coomassie. 

To all the questions she gave 
most clear and precise answers, 
and never since the war began had 
the intelligence department been 
furnished with so much valuable 
information. When the interroga- 
tion was at an end, and everything 
she had said was written down, 
she turned to me, and, raising her 
hand like some prophetess pro- 
nouncing doom, said, “Tell this 
also, that the time of vengeance 
has come. The dark powers will 
work against Ashanti. Its army 
will fall, and there will be an end 
of its strength. I am old and 
poor, but I can do more than the 
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white man thinks, and I shall be 
with his warriors to help them 
wherever they go. If the white 
chief wishes to know anything, I 
shall be there to tell him, and the 
men of Ashanti shall sorrow to 
see my face.” As she pronounced 
these words with emphatic gesture, 
she stood in the full glare of the 
African sun, which streamed 
through the window, and her long 
dark shadow fell athwart the room. 
The young officer who had been 
writing sat behind her, and the 
shade fell upon him. As she ceased 
speaking she looked round, and, 
with a hurried pace to one side, 
said, ‘‘ What have I done? I have 
brought evil where it should not 
come. Let me go now, that more 
harm follow not.” 

“The old girl talks very freely to 
you, Travers,” said the chief of the 
staff, ““and seems to have confidence 
in you. Would you be so kind as 
to see that she gets a good dash ! 
for her information, and that she 
is fed and housed somewhere handy. 
I may very likely want to see her 
again.” 

“Come, mother,” I said, and led 
the way towards the Castle, where 
I intended to put her in the charge 
of the native police, who would 
be on duty somewhere near my 
quarters. 

As we passed through the foul 
streets of the town, in which even 
the strenuous exertions of the 
medical staff could not succeed in 
enforcing the most ordinary sani- 
tary regulations, I could not help 
remarking the sensation with which 
our progress was attended. The 
demeanour of the natives to a 
European officer was generally 
marked by listless curiosity, by a 
cringing subservience, the result 
of personal fear, or by an insolence 
acquired from the constant sup- 
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port of the negro against the white 
man, which was the outcome of 
recent local legislation under the 
influence of Exeter Hall humani- 
tarianism. But to-day there could 
be no mistake about the genuine 
reverence with which I and my 
companion were treated, or, as I 
soon perceived, the awe which my 
companion inspired. We passed a 
group of natives recently embodied 
in Wood’s regiment, into whom a 
perspiring European officer was en- 
deavouring to instil the first prin- 
ciples of military movements. 
There was an immediate pause in 
the drill, and the whole attention 
of the men was concentrated upon 
us, much to the disgust of the 
wearied instructor. The dull coun- 
tenance of a West Indian sen- 
try over some Government stores 
brightened into intelligence as he 
jumped to attention. Every Fanti 
woman with a basket of plantains 
on her head, and every lazy native 
porter making believe to bend un- 
der the lightest of loads, seemed 
to shrink and quail when they saw 
us, and to be prepared to pros- 
trate themselves if we gave any 
sign of stopping. But I was in 
a hurry, as I had other duties to 
attend to, and we quickly arrived 
at the Castle. I had engaged a 
small fat Fanti boy as a servant, 
who, though as idle as it is in 
negro nature to be, and with very 
vague notions of the eighth com- 
mandment, was still better than 
the Sierra Leone servants, whom 
many special -service officers had 
imported to their sorrow, and sup- 
plied my simple requirements fair- 
ly well. As was to have been ex- 
pected, he was enjoying a pleasant 
doze in a sunny corner, and woke 
with a start when I hailed him. 
“Here, Quacko! find the police 
sergeant, and say this old woman 
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is to have lodgings and food given 
to her.” 

Quacko’s usual brilliant black 
skin changed to a dull dingy 
green, and he seemed to hesitate 
whether he should obey my order 
or wait for further instructions 
from my old woman. She solved 
the problem, however, by saying, 
“T want nothing from the white 
man, though I am become his ser- 
vant. Let me go my own way. I 
shall be found if I am wanted, and 
I shall never leave my friends al- 
together till Ashanti is no more. 
It is not good for me to remain in 
the white man’s house, for sorrow 
comes where I am. I go to live 
near the market, where death is 
already. He is now my com- 
panion.” 

She was so decided that, as I 
had no authority to detain her, 
I was obliged to let her have her 
own way. She wrapped her cloth 
round her face and went towards 
the native market, where I knew 
that there were collected peoples 
of every African tribe, and which 
was at the time a centre of dis- 
ease—raging with small-pox, dys- 
entery, and fever of the worst 
type. However, no part of Cape 
Coast Castle was then in a much 
more healthy state than another, 
except the houses where the Euro- 
peans actually dwelt, which were 
generally placed where they were 
swept by the cool sea-breezes, and 
which were kept in a fairly sani- 
tary condition. 

Quacko was still standing with 
his mouth open and his yellow eyes 
staring, apparently overcome with 
terror; and as he generally took 
life very easily, and, secure in his 
position as “Officer Gentleman’s 
boy,” was not in the habit of show- 
ing much reverence to anybody, I 
asked him what was the matter. 

“Oh, massa, dat Obeah woman ! 
Dat woman very strong. Suppose 
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she say ‘Die!’ then death come 
quickly, Massa very lucky man 
to have her for friend.” 

I had often heard of Obeah and 
the mysterious powers with which 
some of its practitioners are cred- 
ited, but I had never come across 
it; and, though I thought the 
whole thing was only a native 
superstition, it was at any rate 
curious how quickly an unknown 
old woman had been recognised 
as possessing the supposed dark 
knowledge, and what influence it 
seemed to give her among “men 
and women of African blood. My 
duties were multifarious, however, 
and, like all my comrades, I was 
at work early and late, so had 
little time for thinking about old 
negro women, and I dismissed the 
interlude of the morning from my 
mind. 

The brigade of regular regi- 
ments which Sir Garnet Wolseley 
had found himself forced to apply 
for had arrived, and after much 


trouble and anxiety stores had 
been accumulated, and sufficient 
transport provided to warrant the 
commencement of the final march 


on Coomassie. Never shall I for- 
get the sensation caused by the 
landing of the 23d Fusiliers. In 
the faint light of the earliest 
morning the squalid huts and 
fetid streets of the town re-echoed 
to the strains of the “Men of 
Harlech,” as the band, with the 
old regimental goat at its head, 
led the battalion to the track 
which had been opened up towards 
the dim interior of the country. 
Such a sight had never been before 
seen on the African shore, and, as 
the stalwart soldiers strode freely 
along, rumour spread among the 
wondering native onlookers of the 
terrible warriors who were going 
to eat up Ashanti, and the big 
drum and the goat were each 
looked upon as a most imposing 
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English fetich. There were many 
delays yet, however, and it was 
not for some days that the head- 
quarters of the army was able to 
move to the front. In the mean- 
time the fatal climate of the West 
Coast had shown that it was as 
deadly as ever. Several officers 
had succumbed to exposure and 
‘hard work. Some were able to be 
moved to England, where they 
would carry for the rest of their 
lives the traces of sickness; some 
were buried at sea; and some died 
in the hospital on Connor’s Hill. 
Among the last was the young 
officer who had been present at 
the interview between Ahima and 
the chief of the staff. From that 
day he had been down with fever, 
and he never raised his head again. 
We buried him with military 
honours, and I, among others, 
attended the sad ceremony. The 


smoke from the farewell volleys 
hung heavily in the close damp air, 
and, as it slowly cleared away, I 


saw Ahima sitting near me looking 
on, with, to my astonishment, tears 
in her eyes, for I had never before 
seen any natives show sympathy 
with Europeans. 

“Hallo! mother. What are 
you doing here?” I asked. 

“T have come to mourn over 
the dead,” she replied. “I knew 
how it would be when my shadow 
fell on the young white man. 
Where my shadow falls there 
comes death. The dark powers 
have laid this burden upon me. 
Let the white men have a care 
that I come not between them and 
the great light, or they will be 
even as this young chief who is 
gone.” 

Her own troubles and _ her 
hatred of the Ashanti king have 
weakened her brain, poor old 
thing, I thought; and perhaps 
the half-insane belief in her own 
power for ill has contributed to 
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the impression which she undoubt- 
edly makes on her own people. 

The final arrangements for the 
dash into the interior of the coun- 
try were at last complete. The 
energy of the gallant Colley had 
overcome all difficulties in the way 
of transport. Home’sindefatigable 
exertions had bridged the Prah, 
and had made good roads where 
previously there had only been 
jungle-tracks, and the whole force 
was concentrated at Prahsu, eager- 
ly waiting for the order to ad- 
vance. Negotiations were going 
on for some days with the Ashanti 
king,—not that the Commander- 
in-Chief could reasonably have 
expected compliance with the con- 
ditions of peace on which he in- 
sisted, but he had perforce to go 
through the form of negotiation so 
as to satisfy the home Govern- 
ment, which would not realise 
that the sharp lesson of crushing 
defeat was the only argument to 
employ with any hope of success 
in dealing with such bloodthirsty 
marauders and murderers as the 
Ashantis-and their ruler. A few 
days later, the Prah had been 
crossed, the Adansi hills sur- 
mounted, and we were all at a 
village called Quarman, knowing 
that the enemy’s army was in front 
of us in position, and that next 
day would probably be fought the 
decisive battle of the campaign. 

I was still attached to the head- 
quarters staff, and was employed 
in trying to get useful informa- 
tion from the prisoners brought 
in by Gifford’s scouts and others 
of the advanced-guard. I am 
bound to say that we could learn 
little but that our enemy was 
prepared to fight, and that we 
should have our work cut out for 
us. I had not seen Ahima since 
we left the coast, but Quacko 
told me that night, “I saw dat 
great Obeah woman to-day twice 
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for suah. She come from Shanti 
place. She know all they do. If 
massa wish, I find her and bring 
her to tell eberyting.” If the old 
woman had really been forward 
among her ci-devant friends, I 
thought it was possible that she 
might have some useful informa- 
tion, so I told Quacko that he 
might fetch her to my bivouac. 
She could not have been far away, 
for she appeared in a very short 
time. 

“Well, mother, what have you 
to tell me now? How have you 
managed to come here? Were 
you not afraid?” 

“Why should I be afraid? 
The white men are my friends, 
They will do me no hurt, and I 
will not harm them willingly. To 
the Ashantis I will bring certain 
death wherever I meet them. I 
was to-day with the white warriors 
who lead the way. My shadow 
fell on Amanquatia’s men, and 
three of them died. To-morrow 
will be a great fight, and you will 
see the Ashantis fly like sheep. 
But tell the great chief. that the 
Ashantis are cunning, and have 
put themselves on the other side 
of a great swamp, where there are 
few war-paths. Let some of his 
warriors go round this swamp, so 
that they may smite their enemy 
behind, and I will be a guide to 
the war-paths in front.” 

This was information indeed. 
We knew that there was a stream- 
let between us and the Ashanti 
position, but it was supposed that 
the intervening ground, though 
covered with forest, was sound 
and passable. I hurried to head- 
quarters to tell what I had heard, 
and found my arrival most apropos, 
as the staff were even then busy 
in arranging the formation for the 
next day’s attack. I have reason 
to believe that the report which I 
was able to give, and of whose 


truth I was convinced, was of 
essential service. 

When I returned to my bivouac, 
Ahima was no longer there, and I 
lay down to think, as all soldiers 
on the eve of battle must do more 
or less, on the possible eventualities 
of the morrow. The morning broke 
damp and almost cold. The heavy 
mist hung on the tall tree - tops 
and obscured the sun. There was 
a stillness in the air. No breath 
of wind rustled a leaf, and the 
only sound in the forest, other 
than that of military preparation, 
was the monotonous too-too of the 
doves,—not the soft dreamy note 
of the English birds, but a sharp 
quick sound, repeated in endless 
succession. The mass of tropical 
growth around us was thick and 
gloomy. There was little under- 
growth at the feet of the columnar 
cotton-trees, but a constant net- 
work of creepers which clustered 
round each stem, twisted into a 
thousand weird and fantastic wind- 
ings, and finally ran down to the 
ground, where they formed props 
to the trees which their embrace 
had killed. Malarious exhalations 
and the odour of decaying vege- 
tation filled our nostrils, and we 
had the depressing feeling that we 
were sucking in fever with every 
breath we drew. But the fires 
were quickly lighted, coffee — 
never so grateful as it is to soldiers 
in bivouac—was served out to 
every one, and the subsequent three 
draws of a pipe made each of us 
feel equal to commencing the day’s 
work, 

The various columns into which 
the force had been formed were 
on the move by seven o'clock, and 
the advanced-guard had pressed 
forward along the main track to 
Amoaful, which we knew as a 
large village held by the enemy, 
and had sent scouts into the many 
war-paths which had been made by 
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the Ashantis through the dense 
thicket on either side. There was 
a gleam in the eye of each soldier, 
telling of the stern satisfaction 
with which they all regarded the 
impending struggle with the foe, 
to meet whom they had come so 
far and expended so much toil. 
To the greater number this was 
to be the baptéme du feu, and in 
the ranks the difference between 
the veterans of old combats and 
those who were now called upon 
to fight for the first time was 
easily to be remarked—the first 
having an air of cool insouciance 
which refused to acknowledge that 
they were doing anything out of 
the way, and the others betraying 
their repressed excitement by an 
occasional nervous clutch at their 
rifles, as if they were anxious to 
begin using the packets of ball- 
cartridge with which their am- 
munition-pouches were bulging. 

As the central column, which I 
accompanied, wound its way along 
the track, an object-lesson was pre- 
sented to the men which told of 
the barbarity of Ashanti’s savage 
people, hitherto only known as a 
matter of report and legend. A 
horribly mutilated impaled body 
was planted by the roadside, either 
as a sacrificial fetich to the demon- 
gods, or as a warning to the in- 
vaders of their fate if they per- 
sisted in attacking the grim po- 
tentate of Coomassie. As the 
troops passed the poor remains of 
tortured humanity they were 
roused to madness by the sight, 
and swore to deal the vengeance 
of heaven on the perpetrators of 
such ghastly crime. 

But the sound of firing was 
heard. The scouts were engaged, 
and soon wounded men, streaming 
with blood and with drawn startled 
faces, were seen falling back and 
seeking for aid. The 42d was 
drawn up in a clearing waiting for 
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the order to engage. The first ex- 
citement had passed, and they were 
solid and impassive as if on an 
Aldershot parade. Nodding plume 
and tartan plaid had been dis- 
carded for the plain grey uniform 
which the peculiar necessities of 
the campaign had pointed out as 
most fitting for Europeans. Their 
only distinguishing mark, soon to 
be a well-known object of special 
dread to the Ashantis, was the red 
hackle in their helmets, which told 
of a long bygone exploit in the old 
wars in the Low Countries. Nor 
was their waiting long. A short 
quick command was heard, and the 
long line broke into column of 
companies, each of which dashed 
into the bush, the officers point- 
ing the way with the short sword- 
bayonets which had taken the 
place of the regulation claymores, 
and each with its piper playing up 
the strains which wake an echo in 
every Scottish soldier’s heart. The 
roar of firing became loud and con- 
stant, and when its diapason sank 
for a moment, the ear caught the 
shriek of the pibroch, the cheers of 
the soldiers, and the answering 
yells of the savage enemy, who 
held their ground so sternly, firing 
at the line of the attack from clev- 
erly contrived ambushes. And the 
white soldiers were not more gal- 
lant and determined in their bear- 
ing than the native labourers, 
enlisted to serve under the En- 
gineer officers, who, unarmed ex- 
cept for their pioneer axes and 
cutlasses, followed close behind or 
more often abreast of the fighting 
line, cutting away the creepers and 
parasitic plants, and making every 
inch of ground gained clear and 
passable for retreat or support by 
the reserves pressing eagerly in 
rear. The Highlanders were sweep- 
ing the bush in front of them with 
steady volleys, and the cracking 
ripping sound of their rifles was 
20 
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varied by the louder intonations of 
the heavily loaded Ashanti mus- 
kets. The forest was filled with 
smoke, and, from its gloom, tongues 
of flame shot forth, marking from 
whence came the hail of bullets 
that hummed and danced among 
us and overhead, making the leaves 
fall in showers as they do in Eng- 
land on a windy October day. 

I have said that the enemy were 
holding their ground sternly, and, 
though progress was surely being 
made, it was slow and hardly 
bought. Poor Buckle of the En- 
gineers was dying on the field, and 
dead and wounded men were scat- 
tered along the path of the column. 
The medical officers, with the grand 
coolness and self-abnegation of their 
profession, were calmly and ten- 
derly caring for the suffering, un- 
disturbed by the ugly “ phit, phit ” 
of bullets which passed near them. 
But on our left there was a distinct 
delay in the tide of fight. The 
sound of combat hung steadily in 
one place, and indeed seemed al- 
most to fall towards our rear, 
showing that, at any rate, we were 
not making way. The General be- 
came anxious, and, turning to me, 
said, “Captain Travers, will you 
go to the left of our front, and find 
out how things are really going on, 
and whether supports are wanted.” 
I started on my mission, not, like 
the aide-de-camp of European cam- 
paigns, mounted on a willing steed, 
but to make my solitary way on 
foot through the dank recesses of 
the forest. Past officers and men, 
peering into the dense mass of 
greenery before them, and keeping 
up a steady fire, their only anxiety 
lest the reserve ammunition should 
not come up in time to replace 
their expenditure ; past Engineer 
labourers, toiling against the dumb 
powers of nature, and hacking at 
the great creepers which, like ser- 
pents, writhed themselves from tree 
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to tree; past shattered bodies of 
friend and foe, which showed where 
the struggle had raged most keenly, 
—at last I came upon the stately 
Scots major who commanded the 
left company. Wearied with un- 
ceasing effort, which had met with 
an ever-increasing resistance, his 
men were gathered more closely 
than the rest of the fighting-line, 
and were rather preparing to resist 
a counter-attack than to make 
their way forward. The piper was 
walking up and down the position 
with the dignified tread of parade, 
playing vigorously his wild strains, 
breathing the old undaunted spirit 
of the battalion. 

The major turned as I came up 
and gave my message. ‘Tell the 
General they are too strong for 
us here. A lot of my men have 
been hit, and I can’t go on unless 
he sends at least two companies to 
support me.” Even as we were 
speaking, we heard the rapid tread 
of soldiers, and saw a line of hel- 
mets showing themselves coming 
from the rear. The General had 
not waited for my report, but, 
grasping the situation, had 
strengthened his left to the ut- 
most of his means. The company, 
which had borne the struggle for 
so long, when it saw the approach 
of reinforcement, was not to be 
defrauded by it of the honour of 
leading the attack, and began to 
press forward with renewed energy 
and confidence. Two of the men, 
in their excitement, rushed in ad- 
vance of the rest. The enemy’s 
fire had not yet slackened, and 
both reeled and fell, clutching at 
the moist earth in the convulsion 
of death. Amply were they 
avenged, for their comrades with 
the support thronged behind them 
and poured a shattering volley in- 
to a mass of dusky forms, crowded 
in flight down a narrow bush-path. 
I still remained at this part of the 
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field, that I might be able to take 
a full report of the action to the 
General ; but as soon as I had seen 
the decisive effect of the advance, 
I turned to go. As I passed the 
bodies of the two gallant young 
Highlanders, to my astonishment 
I saw Ahima sitting by them. At 
first I thought, “‘ Confound the old 
hag! she has come to rob the 
dead ;” but I soon saw that she 
was mourning as she did at the 
young staff-officer’s funeral before 
we marched up-country. A party 
of stretcher-bearers came up to re- 
move the bodies, and they treated 
her with the same respect which I 
had always seen her receive from 
natives, while the English non- 
commissioned officer in charge was 
as much astonished as I was to 
see a woman in such a place. 
“Come, Ahima,” I said, “this is 
no place for you. You must go 
back to the depot at Quarman.” 
“And why should I not be 
here?” she replied. “Should I 
not be where I can help the white 
soldiers? And I have helped 
them. Did not my shadow fall 
upon Ashanti, and are not their 
warriors lying like withered leaves 
where they fought and where they 
fled? But, alas! I am old, and 
my step is slow. The two white 
men who died ran in front of me 
when the great sun shone through 
the trees, and the shadow fell on 
them also. The dark powers have 
willed it, and many spirits of 
their enemies shall follow them to 
the land of death. But I have 
work to do, and must be gone.” 
She passed from our sight into 
the bush, in the direction where 
the sound of the breaking tide of 
battle still rose and fell in tumultu- 
ous roar. The stretcher-party re- 
moved the dead, and I rejoined 
the General. 
The Ashantis were still holding 
the farther side of the morass 
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which lay in front of Amoaful, but 
on either side the two flanking 
columns were pressing them hard, 
and the 42d were slowly working 
their way forward in direct attack. 
A 7-pounder gun, which had been 
doing good service on our right, 
was now brought up to strengthen 
the fire in the centre. Struggling 
through marshand jungle, thesturdy 
Houssas made their way, carrying 
in swaying loads, slung to strong 
bamboo poles, the gun, carriage, 
wheels, and ammunition - boxes, 
the two English officers encourag- 
ing and cheering on the detach- 
ment, and from time to time help- 
ing their gunners with strong 
trained hands. A little clear open 
space was reached, from which a 
crowd of dusky forms could be 
seen flitting through the opposing 
wood. “Halt! Action front.” 
In a twinkling the loads were 
lowered and the gun put together 
on its carriage. ‘ With shrapnel, 
load.” The subaltern laid the gun, 
as the Houssas sprang to each 
side and remained steady, though 
slug and bullet pattered on the 
ground at their feet, and stirred 
the soil like the heavy drops of a 
thunder-shower. “Fire!” The 
shell sped, and we could see where 
it struck and burst. 

Could it be possible? Ahima 
stood in the glade close to the 
enemy’s position. The sun, now 
rising above the tree-tops, had dis- 
persed the morning mists, and 
poured its strong rays on to the 
scene. As Ahima’s tall figure 
stood there, her shadow was thrown 
forward on the very place where 
the shell had struck, and it was 
marvellous that in its course she 
had escaped destruction. There 
could be no mistake about her 
presence, for the artillery officer 
said, “What on earth is that 
stupid old woman doing there, 
right in the line of fire?” and the 
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lately acquired discipline of the 
Houssas was not strong enough to 
prevent them from gesticulating 
and pointing at her. But she was 
only visible fora minute. The ene- 
my’s fire had suddenly slackened, 
and there was a general and rapid 
advance. As we passed by the spot 
where the shell had burst, its fatal 
effects were visible in twelve 
Ashanti bodies, whom its scatter- 
ing fragments had struck to death. 
The battle was practically at an 
end. We passed through the 
many rude leafy huts which had 
been the Ashanti camp, and we 
occupied the large deserted village 
of Amoaful. 

The defeat of the Ashanti army 
on this day was complete; but 
there was another battle to be 
fought before the English ex- 
pedition reached the mysterious 
city, which had so long reeked 
with carnage, and had sent forth 
so many devastating armies, sweep- 
ing like human hurricanes over 
helpless surrounding tribes, wither- 
ing corn-fields and plantations, deal- 
ing famine, death, and pestilence. 
On the following day we fought at 
Becquah, but there the resistance 
only lasted for a short time. We 
pushed on to Agemmamu, driving 
the Ashantis before us, and made 
our last camp. The little village 
was crammed with men of the ex- 
pedition,— European officers and 
soldiers occupying the shelter of 
the houses as far as it was avail- 
able, while the native troops and 
carriers, rolled in their white cloths, 
like so many corpses laid out for 
burial, thronged the width and 
length of the street. Soon after 
sunset the sky became overcast, a 
cold breeze swept through the 
camp, dashing the dry leaves into 
the air, and thunder prolonged and 
continuous was heard in the dis- 
tance, resounding with a series of 
sharp cracks like 2 heavy fusilade. 
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I was lying half asleep, wrapped 
in my cloak, in an alcove of a 
ruined clay-built house, thinking 
how very uncomfortable we all 
were, and what a pity it was that 
the weather had broken before our 
campaign was over, when I was 
roused by a light touch, Ahima 
stood beside me. 

“T have come to bid you fare- 
well,” she said, “‘for I shall speak 
with you no more. All that [ 
told you has come to pass. To- 
morrow my vengeance will be com- 
plete, and the power of Ashanti 
will be broken, never to be re- 
stored. My enemies will die ex- 
cept the king, and for him the 
dark powers have decreed a fate 
worse than death. He who was 
all-powerful shall live to be feeble 
and despised by all. His riches 
shall be taken away and his people 
shall leave him. When he has 
slowly tasted the full bitterness of 
death in life, his end shall come at 
last, and he shall have none to 
mourn for him. But you, who 
are my friend, you shall return in 
safety to your own people, and 
you will remember Ahima, who 
helped the white soldiers in war. 
Farewell, farewell!” 

She turned to the silent street 
and left me. I could see her tall 
white form moving away, till she 
disappeared in the darkness, while 
I remained still under the im- 
pression that, with more intelli- 
gence than most natives, she was 
half insane on some points, that 
her madness took a very wild and 
weird form, and that she was one of 
the curious characters which are 
to be met with in war-time, when 
there is a high and continued 
tension on the minds of all, which 
disturbs the balance of ordinary 
thought, and makes eccentricity 
little remarkable, and even com- 
monplace. 

The storm of the night had 
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passed, but the day dawned damp, 
gloomy, and oppressive. The hol- 
lows of the heavy leaves were 
filled with moisture, and every 
movement shook down a saturating 
shower. We were within eight 
miles of our goal; but our losses 
had been heavy, from death, 
wounds, and sickness, and, though 
the enemy had suffered tremendous 
loss, we knew that they had again 
gathered in strength, inspired by 
the personal presence of their king, 
for a last desperate struggle. Our 
-advanced-guard was hotly engaged 
before it had gone half a mile, and 
Rait’s guns were hurried up to 
support it. The shells tore through 
the bush, and the heavy rifle- 
volleys seemed to search every 
hollow of the woodland. But no 
ground was gained. The enemy 
stood fast, and returned fire for 
fire. There was only one course 
to be taken, well known to British 
soldiers experienced in savage war, 
which is never known to fail—a 
determined rush with an English 
cheer. Two companies of the 
Rifles threw themselves forward 
direct at the foe. Resistance 
melted before them, and the first 
position on the last march towards 
Coomassie was gained. But it 
was only the first position, a 
circular clearing about two acres 
in extent, enclosing the ruins of a 
small village. The English soldiers 
lined the edge of the open space, 
firing into the surrounding forest, 
which swarmed with the exasper- 
ated enemy, and echoed with the 
din of their horns and wild 
war-cries, The forward movement 
could not be renewed by the troops 
which had before been at the head 
of the column, and Sir Garnet 
Wolseley resolved to bring up the 
42d, which, terribly reduced in 
numbers by the previous fighting, 
had been left in reserve. Their 
colonel, the veteran Macleod, who 
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in the morning had commanded 
the advanced-guard, put himself at 
the head of the battalion in which 
he took such pride, and, as they 
strode into the centre of the 
clearing, formed their steady line, 
and gave them the short commands 
which were to launch them into 
the tide of fight and carry them 
forward to the end of their stern 
task, 

Then came one of those soul- 
stirring episodes of war, which, 
once seen, can never be forgotten. 
The Highland officers repeated the 
chief’s orders. As each company 
dashed down the roadway or 
plunged into the bush on each 
side, its piper played at its head, 
and the men cheered loud and 
fiercely. The slogan cry of the 
charging clans of Killiecrankie or 
Prestonpans was repeated in a 
modern struggle, and the brave 
old Scottish spirit flamed up in 
the. madness and joy of battle. 
Forward they pressed, and ever 
forward. The many warriors of 
Ashanti rolled back in consterna- 
tion before them, and the road 
was strewn with the débris of the 
defeated host. War-drums and 
horns, chiefs’ stools and state um- 
brellas, with muskets and knives, 
had been thrown away in the panic 
of flight. Sometimes a few of the 
enemy would rally and open a scat- 
tered fire; but the bullets showered 
from the advancing rifles, and dealt 
destruction to all who anywhere 
stood their ground. I was with 
the brigadier, who followed close 
behind the leading files on the road, 
and, in the smoke and turmoil, I 
once or twice saw a figure flitting 
through the trees, which I could 
have sworn was Ahima, if it had 
not seemed impossible that an old 
woman would outstrip the active 
soldiers in the race of pursuit. 
It was curious that whenever I 
thought I caught a glimpse of her 
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red head-gear, we invariably, im- 
mediately afterwards, came upon 
ghastly traces of the Ashanti 
losses. A couple of dead men, 
whom a flanking volley had smitten 
in the act of firing, one lying on his 
face, the other leaning against a 
tree-trunk with his undischarged 
gun still pointed. Then a chief’s 
litter, filled with blood, and a trail 
of blood-drops from it to the bush, 
showing where its unfortunate oc- 
cupant had crept away after he 
was struck and deserted by his 
bearers. Then a wretched warrior 
shot through the lungs, and lying 
gasping out his life. Truly, if 
Ahima was really in front of us, 
death had everywhere, as she fore- 
told, followed close on her foot- 
steps. 

But the road suddenly spread 
out before us, and we could see 
long streets of native houses — 
Coomassie! There was the great 
fetich-tree, of which we had so 
often heard, beneath whose shade 
so many miserable victims had been 
done to death. There, on our right, 
was the king’s palace, where the 
royal monster had lived and made 
himself drunken with blood ; and, 
where in the distance the long 
street ended, there was the road 
to the Bantama, the sacred burial- 
place, in which report told us was 
stored all the wealth of the realm. 
More than all, there hung over the 
town, like a pall, the horrible odour 
of decaying humanity, which rose 
from behind the belt of high reeds 
and grass concealing the Golgotha, 
the pit into which the unburied 
corpses of the king’s victims were 
heaped. The place was indeed all 
that we had been told—foul, grot- 
esque, horrible. ; 

But still it was a day of triumph. 
We had conquered the powers of 
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nature, we had driven no con- 
temptible foe before us, and we 
had raised the echoes of the spot 
with cheers for the Queen of Eng- 
land. Our task was done, and 
there was nothing left for us but 
to receive the tribute of the shat- 
tered power and to set our faces 
homeward. When the pressing 
military duties of the day were 
over, we dispersed “in parties 
through the town to see all we 
could during our short stay. I 
went to the pit of slaughter. A 
narrow path, along which had been 
dragged the bodies of the victims, 
wound through the belt of tall 
reeds which environed it. On 
either side, and in the pathway 
itself, lay skulls, bones, and other 
poor remains of humanity. As I 
advanced, there was a slow, heavy 
flapping of wings, which stirred the 
polluted air into nauseous waves, 
and accentuated the fearful and 
overpowering smell of festering, 
putrescent bodies. It was the 
disturbed vultures rising from 
their foul meal. A few steps 
farther and the whole horror of 
the place was before me,—a large 
heaped-up pile of headless bodies 
in every stage of decay, from the 
victim a few hours dead to the 
fleshless skeleton. Under the burn- 
ing African sun the mass seemed 
almost to move in the process of 
corruption. But stay! there was 
some one lying in the charnel. It 
was a woman, with her arms en- 
closing a withered remnant of a 
girl’s form. Ahima! Had she re- 
turned to her murdered daughter, 
for whom she swore such bitter 
vengeance? Itouched her. She 
too was dead, and, with her ven- 
geance satiated, the Obeah woman 
had passed away. 
C. STEIN. 
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Nort long ago a traveller, saun- 
tering through the demesne of a 
Scottish magnate, whereof the old- 
fashioned mansion has been lately 
replaced by an edifice of immense 
size and profuse ornament, came 
upon a gang of workmen employed 
by a London contractor in con- 
structing an artificial rockwork 
and cascade. Something struck 
him as comical in the contrast be- 
tween the puny operations of the 
landscape - gardener and the sur- 
rounding scenery : on one side lay 
the ocean; on the other, a range 
of the most fantastic peaks in the 
Western Isles of Scotland climbed 
the sky; between them, on this 
little angle of tormented soil, man 
was worrying himself with the 
problem how, by dint of leaden 
piping, cement, and broken stones, 
he should mimic the endless pro- 


fusion of cliff and torrent, whence 
what Scotsmen call this “ policy” 
or private park had been redeemed. 
The absurdity of the whole thing 
was enhanced by the difficulty of 
bringing a water-supply to that 


particular spot. The fluid which 
dripped from a thousand crags and 
thundered through a hundred linns 
within a few miles of the scene of 
operations was here provokingly 
deficient, and the visitor made 
some observation on this fact to 
a dapper little clerk of works 
who was superintending the op- 
eration. 

“Yes,” replied he, “it’s true we 
have a very poor water -supply ; 
but you’d be surprised, sir, what 
a wonderful effect our firm can pro- 
duce with a one-inch pipe.” 

It is, indeed, the nature of water 
to lend itself to very easy magic. 
It is wonderful how soon the mois- 


ture oozing from a green, spongy 
place in the moor acquires the 
dignity of a water-course. It runs 
unnoticed as a mere gutter through 
the black peat, winding among 
clumps of rushes, and gurgling un- 
seen under brown heather ; imper- 
ceptibly it gathers volume, till 
suddenly you become aware of a 
miniature but complete waterfall, 
dashing itself over a ledge of op- 
posing granite, and, falling into a 
basin excavated by its own move- 
ment, it assumes thereafter all the 
mystery of a brook, and exacts all 
the consideration attached to a 
permanent feature in the land- 
scape. 

This mystery has a fascination 
for human intelligence at every 
stage of civilisation. Let water | 
but be so deep as to hide its bed 
from view, straightway fancy 
peoples it with marvellous beings. 
True that, in these days of school 
boards and daily papers, men move 
about the river-banks with never 
a thought of kelpies, and maidens 
may wade knee-deep in the fords 
without fear of froward river-gods; 
but let the angler smile never so 
wisely at these extinguished ter- 
rors, he cherishes his own credulous 
expectation of scaly prodigies. In 
every darkling pool, from behind 
every sunken boulder where his 
fly may float, wherever the water 
circles leisurely round a gnarled 
root, he expects the heavy drag of 
a mighty fish, which, if his tackle 
only hold good, will beat the record 
for many a day. Were trout all 
of a uniform size, like partridges, 
probably few would care to toil 
after them with rod and line, not 
only at the mercy of the passing 
caprice of fish, but the victim of 
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every vicissitude of wind and sun, 
seeing that a wisely worked net 
would fill his creel in a tenth of 
the time and with a hundredth 
part of the trouble. It is the 
charm of the unseen and unknown 
that lures on the fisherman from 
pool to stream, from stream to 
pool, and back to stream again,— 
the chance that some day his fly 
will be seized by a prodigious fish, 
the capture of which will not only 
give him an indescribable thrill of 
triumph, but cause his name to be 
revered by generations yet unborn. 

Several occasions have convinced 
me that this mystery of the un- 
seen is the main element in the 
fascination of angling. Midway 
between Guildford and Dorking, 
at the foot of the chalk downs 
which lie between these ancient 
towns, is the Pool of Sherborne— 
the Silent Pool, as it is called by 
the dwellers in Albury. It is a 
deep basin, perhaps seventy or 
eighty yards long and _ five-and- 
thirty broad, filled with spring 
water of such crystalline trans- 
parency that every blade of water- 
lobelia, every shaft of pond-weed, 
shows as distinctly as the herbage 
on the banks. At one end of the 
pool there is a pretty fishing-house, 
so called, and the water is plenti- 
fully peopled with trout of large 
size, which glide perpetually, like 
brown phantoms, through the 


depths of pale aquamarine. A- 


fishing-house, indeed, but no one 
ever dreams of fishing here. Even 
to me, ever one of the most unre- 
sisting victims to the infatuation 
of angling, who spent two years 
of my ’teens within a mile of this 
pool, the temptation never pre- 
sented itself of casting angle in 
these waters. Why? Because 
every fish could be seen, every 
movement watched, and_ there 
would have been no more excite- 
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ment in catching them than in 
picking off poultry with a pea-rifle. 
Here is a still more convincing 
case. A few years ago I was 
spending some of the autumn on 
Tweedside. The river was well 
stocked with the “grey school” ; 
it had run low, however, and a 
vicious frost set in, which pro- 
mised to put an end to fishing till 
after the next flood. I had ar- 
rived at mid-day at a certain pool 
on the Mertoun Water, where the 
river, after being pent between 
opposing rocks, spreads into a 
wide shallow expanse. The sun 
was very bright, illumining every 
yard of these broads, and the 
shadowy forms of a score of sal- 
mon could be detected lying in 
various parts of it. There was 
less of hope than of passive obed- 
ience in my compliance with the 
boatman’s injunction to put a fly 
over them. It required a long 
line, for the fish were lying far 
out. Presently, as the fly swept 
over two of these fish, one turned 
and seemed to dart away from it. 
I thought that he had been scared ; 
but, to my great surprise, the line 
tightened, and I was fast in the 
fish. Refraction had caused him 
to appear to be several feet farther 
off than his real position in the 
water, and when I thought he 
was fleeing from the lure, he was 
in truth pursuing it. Well, I 
hooked five of these fish, and 
landed three of them, with some 
satisfaction certainly, for the cir- 
cumstances of water and weather 
were equally hostile ; but the dis- 
tinct impression left on my mind 
was this—that were salmon-fish- 
ing often conducted under condi- 
tions such as these, it would be 
robbed of half its charm. 
Mystery is the spell that binds 
the fisher to his craft. Some 
minds are so constituted as never 
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to feel its influence, and to such 
the marvel is that so many intel- 
ligent beings can be found to take 
so much trouble in a pursuit which 
offers such infrequent prizes. 
Others, again, devoted to angling 
for salmon and trout, cannot enter 
into the ardour with which those 
who enjoy opportunity and leisure 
for the nobler game can some- 
times find diversion in the capture 
of any kind of fish that will take 
their lure. Yet such men, rare 
and extreme instances of infatua- 
tion, live and move and have their 
being. I have the privilege of 
friendship with one of them. He 
owns a rod on one of the best 
salmon-rivers in Scotland, and 
makes fruitful use of it; he has 
skimmed the cream of the waters 
of Norway, plies the dry fly with 
consummate skill among the wiz- 
ard trout of Test and Itchen, the 
wet one with fatal effect on Scot- 
tish lochs and streams: yet no 
later than last summer he stirred 


my amazement by driving fifteen 
miles to fish for perch in a Low- 
land loch; and in the previous 
summer I saw him contentedly 
working an eight hours’ day in 
the capture of inglorious roach. 
Nor is this, as some might sup- 


pose, the outcome of a vacant 
mind. It is the fancy of a cul- 
tivated gentleman of leisure, able 
and willing to discuss a range of 
subjects far outside fishing and 
shooting “shop.” I put it down 
to the interaction of a quick ima- 
gination and an active body. 

It is to the imagination that 
fishing primarily appeals. It is 
the only sport wherein the pursued 
and the pursuer inhabit different 
mediums, wherein terrestrial in- 
telligence is pitted against sub- 
aqueous. Endless problems pre- 
sent themselves to the former. 
The habits of salmon alone afford 
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material for any amount of specu- 
lation. What is the impulse, for 
instance, which sends salmon out 
of the sea, where food abounds and 
range is unlimited, to languish in 
river-pools dwindling in the heat 
of summer? Why do they ascend 
certain rivers in January and Feb- 
ruary, and in others not a tail is 
wagged till September? A remark- 
able instance of this inscrutable 
caprice is afforded by two rivers 
debouching within half -a-dozen 
miles of each other in the north 
of Ireland—the Bush and the 
Bann. The Bush is a sedgy, sullen, 
dark water, across which, so to 
speak, you may kick your hat at 
almost any part; into its canal- 
like channel salmon begin to run 
in the first month of the year. 
The Bann, a fine, sweeping flood, 
nourished from the clear depths of 
Lough Neagh, attracts no fish till 
May. If it be assumed that 
salmon leave the sea primarily for 
the purpose of depositing their 
spawn, why do they leave it six or 
seven months before a single pair 
of fish is seen on the redds? Such 
conundrums might be multiplied 
indefinitely. It seems inexcusable 
to prose about salmon when one 
has undertaken to talk about trout, 
but liberally viewed the connection 
is not remote. Originally salmon 
and trout, and all the other species 
migratory and non-migratory, must 
have descended from common par- 
ents. The home of the salmon is 
in fresh water: he is tempted to 
the sea by the abundant diet to be 
found there ; he returns home to 
escape from seals, porpoises, para- 
sites, and other inconveniences, 
and to propagate his species. Nets 
and artificial flies are but things of 
yesterday, the inventions of mush- 
room men: when they have been 
plied for a few thousands of years, 
they may prevail in their turn to 
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influence the traditional migration 
of the truly ancient family of 
Salmonide, 

The mystery of trout-fishing is 
greatly enhanced by legendary lore. 
Every stream has its fables of enor- 
mous fish landed, or, more often, as 
happens in evil dreams, lost in the 
landing. How gently these stories 
stir the listener’s hopes. [remember 
how my imagination was titillated 
by one such fable, in the days 
when faith predominated over ex- 
perience. I was fishing the upper 
waters of a salmon-river in the 
west of Scotland, wherein was 
good store of moderate-sized trout. 
It is a wild, moorland district, 
where houses there are none, save 
widely scattered sheep-farms, each 
with its hopelessly belated patch 
of green corn. A solitary but af- 
fable native took an interest in my 
proceedings, and in reply to anxious 
inquiry, affirmed that there were 
undoubtedly very large trout in the 
stream if they would but consent to 
be caught. He proceeded todescribe 
how a gentleman was one day fish- 
ing some distance higher up and 
hooked an immense trout, which 
made off down-stream in resistless 
fashion. It passed through one 
pool after another, the angler 
following over rocks and bushes, 
till, at last, three miles below 
where the fish had been hooked, 
they arrived at a wood, which put 
an end to further pursuit. This 
would have been the moment to 
put in practice old Izaak’s pre- 
scription to Venator, who had just 
lost a good trout :— 


“T marry, sir, that was a good fish 
indeed : if I had had the luck to have 
taken up that rod, then it’s twenty to 
one he should not have broke my line 
by running to the rod’s end as you 
suffered him. I would have held him 
within the bent of my rod (unless he 
had been fellow to the great Trout 
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that is near an ell long, which was of 
such a length and depth that he had 
his picture drawn, and now is to be 
seen at mine host Rickabie’s, at the 
George in Ware), and it may be, b 
giving that very great Trout the Ae | 
that is, by casting it to him into the 
water, I might have caught him at the 
long-run ; for so I use always to do 
when I meet with an overgrown fish ; 
and you will learn to do so too here- 
after ; for I tell you, scholar, fishing 
is an art, or, at least, it is an art to 
catch fish.” 


But no such resource was adop- 
ted by the angler. Dead beat, he 
came to a stand-still: not so the 
trout, which ran out all the line, 
broke it, and was seen no more, 

“That must have been a sal- 
mon,” I observed at the end of the 
story. 

“Na, feth!” replied my ac- 
quaintance, “it was a troot, for 
I seen the spots on it as big as 
thae bramble-leaves. And _ that 
was the maist material troot that 
ever I saw in this water.” 

Needs it to be added that the 
glow of expectation kindled by 
this unscrupulous piece of fiction 
lasted throughout a long day’s 
fishing, and was quenched only by 
the falling shades of night. Not 
quenched—only lulled, for as sure 
as I were to fish that stream to- 
morrow, so the lapse of a score of 
years would not have sufficed to 
deprive it of all its stimulus. 

But of a sooth there is little use 
for fabulous lore to enhance the 
seductive mystery veiling water 
and its inhabitants. To what un- 
imaginable antiquity must recourse 
be had to account for the presence 
of trout in some Scottish lakes and 
streams! The pedigree of the fish 
that people certain rivulets mounts 
up to a time anterior to the forma- 
tion of some of the most salient 
features in the landscape. Let 
one familiar Scottish example be 
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quoted out of thousands of others. 
Looking westward from Stirling 
Castle, the eye travels over the 
level alluvium of the Carse, 
through which the sluggish Forth 
meanders in countless loops and 
curves. On the right are piled 
the Highland hills, crest behind 
crest, and on the Jeft runs a lower, 
but continuous, ridge, part of the 
Lennox range known as the Gar- 
gunnock and Campsie Fells. Much 
of the northern side of this eleva- 
tion is precipitous, falling sheer, 
or almost sheer, several hundreds 
of feet towards the valley of the 
Forth. The moorland on the sum- 
mit forms the watershed between 
the systems of the Forth and the 
Carron, whence the streams flow- 
ing northward fall in lofty cas- 
cades over the precipices of the 
fells. There are trout both above 
and below these falls, those of the 
plain excelling in colour and shape 
their dingy kinsmen of the moor, 
but undoubtedly descendants of a 
common ancestry. But how did 
these moorland trout first get 
access to their present haunts. 
They may pass down the falls 
alive in times of flood, but no fish 
that ever was hatched from roe 
could ascend them. Must one 
predicate a time anterior to the 
geological rift that reared this hill- 
crest, when these streams ran on 
a uniform incline from source to 
sea, and trout might traverse 
places which have for immense 
tracts of time been wholly impass- 
able? If so, then how greatly in- 
creased must be our reverence for 
the grimy little troutlings which 
dart away as we step across their 
narrow homes, for even so must 
their distant progenitors have 
scuttled away when the earth 
quaked beneath the tread of the 
woolly elephant, or the jungle 
rustled at the passage of the Ma- 
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cherodon — the formidable sabre- 
toothed tiger. These humble rep- 
resentatives of the Salmonide are 
not merely links in the chain of 
animated nature: if our specula- 
tion is well-founded, their ances- 
tors, identical in form and habits 
with themselves, must have been 
denizens of the Tertiary landscape. 
That this must be so, if the high 
antiquity of these isolated trout 
may be assumed, seems to be 
proved by the identity of the 
character acquired by trout col- 
lected from waters of different 
physical conditions, and submit- 
ted to uniform treatment in light, 
liberty, and food. The dusky 
little denizens 9f moorland dubs 
will, when transported to clear, 
deep water, with a liberal supply 
of stimulating food, expand into 
shapely, silvery fish, resembling 
sea-trout rather than their former 
selves, and weighing as many 
pounds as the ounces they could 
have attained in their native 
rivulet. 

It is true that the trout of cer- 
tain waters have, under the influ- 
ence of abundant and excellent 
food, developed peculiarities of 
some permanence, and have on 
that account been erected into 
the dignity of separate species. 
The excellent fish of Loch Leven, 
the gillaroo of the Irish lakes, the 
great grey lake-trout, which looms 
in the angler’s awed aspirations as 
Salmo ferox, have all had this dis- 
tinction conferred on them ; but 
scientific men are now generally 
agreed that the points of difference 
between them and Salmo fario of 
the brooks are not enough to con- 
stitute more than varieties of a 
single species. They will breed 
together, and their offspring are 
fertile—sure proof that they are 
not hybrids. But the local angler 
is loath to part with a classification 
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which lends importance to his dis- 
trict and adds mystery to his craft. 
I myself possess a small lake not 
more than half a mile from end to 
end, which produces trout of very 
dissimilar appearance. Those at 
the lower end, where the bottom 
is dark and peaty, are dusky- 
skinned, yellow- flanked fellows, 
with few red spots, and tending 
to lankiness, though some of them 
are as symmetrical as could be de- 
sired. Those at the upper end, 
where the bottom is a fine mix- 
ture of boulders, gravel, and sand, 
are bright and clear, brilliantly 
spangled with dark spots, inter- 
spersed with sparks of vermilion, 
In size the dark trout average 
slightly larger, though two-pound- 
ers are by no means out of the 
common, even at the upper end. 
The natives will have it that these 
are two distinct species, and call 
the dark ones “ bull-trout” ; and 
indeed it would be difficult for 
any one not familiar with the 
remarkable variability of trout to 
recognise in one of the large- 
headed, sombre-hued male fish 
from the lower end of the lake 
an individual of the same species 
as a small-headed, gaily-attired 
female from the upper end. To 
the eye, there is at least as much 
difference between them as be- 
tween a grey Norway rat and the 
old English black rat, which has 
wellnigh disappeared before its 
stronger rival. Nay, let the two 
fish be laid side by side, and the 
contrast will not seem less than 
between a grouse and a partridge. 
Yet there can be no doubt what- 
ever that there is but one species 
of trout in this lake, of which the 
individuals assume different as- 
pects according to their immediate 
environment and food. 

Of course there is equally little 
doubt that these variations, and 
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such as these, would ultimately 
prevail if isolation and special 
conditions were maintained long 
enough to establish distinct species, 
as they appear to have done in the 
case of char and other Salmonide ; 
but long—immensely long—as the 
trout on the Gargunnock upland 
have been secluded from _inter- 
course with those hundreds of feet 
nearer the sea-level, and greatly as 
temperature, soil, and food differs 
at the two levels, the upland and 
lowland fish, placed in a pond 
together and fed in the same way, 
would become indistinguishable 
from each other. 

There are districts in Scotland 
where the movements of the earth’s 
crust or its denudation would seem 
to have taken place before the 
streams contained any trout, or 
perhaps glacial action at a period 
of greater cold than the present 
extinguished all life in the upper 
waters. Oertain it is that in some 
of the streams of Sutherland trout 
abound below high falls, and are 
not found indigenous to the waters 
above. The tenant of some shoot- 
ings in that county turned in a 
quantity of trout into the barren 
upper waters of one of these rivers. 
They grew and multiplied apace, 
and for some years afterwards the 
average size of these fish was very — 
much larger than that of those in 
the lower waters, and their condi- 
tion and appearance very much 
superior. This, no doubt, would 
continue to be the case until the 
normal process had been accom- 
plished, and the fish had multiplied 
up to the limit of the food-supply. 
Any given area of water will sus- 
tain no more than a proportionate 
weight of fish. If the spawning 
accommodation is unlimited, this 
weight will be made up by swarms 
of small fish, as is the case in 
countless Highland lochs ; in fact, 
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it is almost inevitable that in a 
lake fed by abundant streams, and 
not haunted by pike, the trout 
will increase in numbers to such 
a pitch and simultaneously deterio- 
rate in quality as to be useless for 
sporting purposes. The treatment 
of such lakes has been already 
discussed in ‘Maga’ for Decem- 
ber, but it requires more drastic 
measures than those described in 
that article to restore some waters 
to the right ratio of number to 
size, and some of these measures 
may be alluded to here. Private 
owners, as well as the angling 
associations which year by year 
show increasing inclination to rent 
and manage fisheries, may find 
some of the following suggestions 
of practical use. Hitherto human 
intelligence has scarcely been di- 
rected to the improvement of trout- 
fisheries ; but in view of the annual 
rents now given for trout-fishing— 
as high in the south of England as 
from £50 to £80 for each rod— 
an incentive more powerful than 
sport is present to attract atten- 
tion to their development. 

Over-population is the evil from 
which many Scottish lakes suffer. 
If a lake contains, say, 5000 trout 
averaging 4 oz. in weight, it may 
be taken that it will sustain 1250 
trout averaging 1 lb, or 625 
averaging 2 lb, There is no 
doubt which would be the condi- 
tion of its stock for which the 
angler would pay most freely. 

Lakes which suffer from over- 
population may be classed com- 
prehensively under two heads :— 

1. Lakes fed by rivulets, 

2. Lakes fed by rivers or large 

streams. 

The first of these are most com- 
monly of small size, though in- 
stances are not wanting of sheets 
of water, two or three miles long, 
supplied only by small brooks and 
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springs. When a lake so formed 
lies in a hilly or moorland district, 
it is a simple matter to make the 
feeders inaccessible to trout bent 
on ascending them to spawn. 
Every such feeder may have a 
dam thrown across it, producing a 
fall not less than four feet high, 
up which no trout can pass. 
Spawning would then be possible 
only in the stream flowing out of 
the lake ; and as it is the tendency 
of fry to descend from the beds 
where they are hatched, no undue 
number of young fish would enter 
the lake, and the effect of a reduc- 
tion in their numbers would soon 
be visible in the weight and condi- 
tion of trout taken in the lake. 
The right proportion of spawning- 
ground to lake area could only be 
ascertained after the experience of 
some seasons, but it could then 
be accurately regulated by open- 
ing and closing the inflowing 
streamlets. 

So much for hill-lakes. In the 
management of low-ground lakes 
the conditions are complicated by 
consideration of drainage - levels : 
to dam the feeders might inun- 
date a large quantity of valuable 
land. Recourse must then be had 
to gratings fitted in a frame and 
let into sides of mason-work. These 
gratings should be provided with 
horizontal bars—not, as is com- 
monly done, with vertical ones: 
horizontal bars one inch apart will 
stop a smaller fish than vertical 
bars half an inch apart, and it is 
important to stop all fish large 
enough to spawn, because if all 
but small fish were stopped, the 
result would be perpetuation from 
the least desirable breeders. The 
gratings should be put in position 
about the beginning of September, 
and raised in the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, after the spawning season 
is over. 
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The second case—that of lakes 
fed by rivers or large streams—is 
a much more serious one to deal 
with. Such streams cannot, ex- 
cept in few instances and at great 
expense, be made impassable to 
the ascent of trout. The numbers 
in the lake must be reduced by 
systematic annual netting. As 
early in the season as ice and 
floods will permit, the water should 
be swept with a small-meshed net, 
and every trout under a fixed stand- 
ard removed from the lake. The 
massacre or transportation will be 
immense, and somewhat heartrend- 
ing at first, but season by season 
the proportion of undersized trout 
will become less; and in lakes of 
great size and depth, nature will 
provide the additional check of 
cannibalism. Overgrown trout will 
develop the characteristics which 
have gained for such individuals 
the title of a species, under the 
name of Salmo ferox. These fish 
lie in the dark depths of the lake 
during the daytime, moving up 
into the shallows at twilight to 
feed upon small fish of their own 
or any other species they may 
encounter. 

Where does Salmo fario end 
and Salmo ferox begin? Of course 
there are those persons, neither 
unobservant nor unlearned in nat- 
ural history, who maintain that 
they are totally distinct species. 
But there are times when such 
professors must find their acumen 
shrewdly tested. To wit—in the 
summer of 1890 an auspicious con- 
junction of the heavenly bodies led 
me to sojourn on the banks of one 
of the fairest, and not the small- 
est, of the lakes of the West High- 
lands, famed for good store of re- 
doubtable ferox. For three long 
afternoons labouring rowers had 
pulled me where the water slum- 
bered in awful gloom under tower- 
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ing cliffs, broke in billows on 
leagues of shingly beach, and 
anon spread shining in the sweep 
of sandy bays. Not a move- 
ment—not a check to the brace 
of phantom minnows revolving 
through the silent depths sixty 
yards astern. The flame of hope, 
erst leaping so ardent, began to 
flicker parlously. In vain the 
stroke-oarsman gently fanned it 
with wondrous tales of how the 
minister (the Reverend Ebenezer 
Sticktilt, no other) ‘“ would be 
trailing the minnow past that 
point with the single rowan grow- 
ing there, and it will have been 
taken by a fish to spang out the 
reel; the puir body was nearly 
frightened to fall out of the boat, 
so she was; but in the conclusion 
he was to get her, and she weighed 
like fifteen pounds whatever.” 
Or again, how the English lord, 
when the boat had scarcely left 
the pier, and he had but a few 
yards of line out, “ was for light- 
ing his mushroom pipe, for he was 
the great smoker however,” and at 
that instant a great fish took the 
bait, rushed off with it, and snapped 
the line like gossamer. Angus’s 
répertoire of stirring incident and 
heartrending accident was cer- 
tainly inexhaustible in variety, but 
it had lost its virtue; the third 
day was drawing to its close, and 
we were paddling slowly home in 
the shadow of darkling pines. 
The breeze had died away, the day- 
light had failed, so that lake and 
land melted imperceptibly into each 
other. All at once — p-r-r-r-r-r 
—went the reel of the left-hand 
rod, the point of which was dragged 
quivering under the water. The 
strain was tremendous, but almost 
before the butt could be seized, far 
astern a monster of the deep sprang 
aloft and fell back on the surface 
with resounding splash. At the 
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same moment the great strain was 
relaxed ; still the weight of the 
line concealed from us what had 
happened, till, reeling in apace, the 
sorrowful truth became plain, that 
the solitary chance in three days’ 
fishing had come and gone—the 
fish was gone too. He had been 
well hooked, but the treacherous 
metal had bent in the mighty jaws ; 
two of the triangles were straight- 
ened out as if they had been 
pewter. How that ponderous form 
haunted my dreams that night : 
how often I was awakened by the 
great pull on the line, and bitterly 
reflected how phantom minnows 
framed to deceive fish would some- 
times betray fishers. 

Next morning I devoted to the 
capture of some troutlings in the 
stream, and, embarking at the pier 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
fitted a brace of these on some 
trustworthy tackle. If ferox were 


not wholly apocryphal, I was de- 
termined to get on terms with one 


of them. Just as we were pushing 
off, my host’s son, a small school- 
boy, ran down and begged to be 
allowed to join the party. Of course 
I was delighted, and one of the 
two rods was given over to his 
care. Whether the day were more 
propitious, or the natural baits 
more attractive, who shall say? 
probably the latter was the case ; 
anyhow, this was to be a very 
different afternoon to its prede- 
cessors. We landed five fish be- 
fore dinner, the two largest falling 
to the schoolboy’s rod, greatly to 
his delight, and with mitigated 
reflex effect on myself. These fish 
weighed respectively 174, 8, 5, 23, 
and 2lb. The moral of this long 
yarn is in this wise. Having been 
caught by trolling, these trout were 
all reckoned as ferox. Had the 
smaller ones been taken with the 
fly, it never would have occurred 
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to any one to call them anything 
but common loch-trout. The big- 
gest of the lot had all the features 
of his fellow-victims markedly ex- 
aggerated : his jaws were prodigi- 
ous and fiercely armed, his eyes 
had a sinister, wolfish expression, 
his spots were multiplied and 
deeply dyed, his whole scheme of 
colouring was lurid and heavily 
toned. But between him and the 
modest two-pounder there was at 
least as much resemblance as be- 
tween the venerable king whom 
Abishag warmed in her bosom and 
the ruddy stripling who smote 
the Philistine champion in the 
forehead. 

It is not only in the profundity 
of Highland lochs that such levi- 
athans are sheltered. Give the 
common brook-trout shelter secure 
enough and food galore, and he 
will develop the same traits as his 
northern brother. Below Romsey 
bridge on the Test is a pool darker 
and more turbulent than most 
reaches on that sparkling stream. 
High trees trail their lower 
branches over the flood; no fly- 
fisher may profane the serenity of 
that retreat—indeed, if he might 
prevail to do so, no notice would 
be taken of merely surface lures. 
For here there ever harbour mighty 
trout, nurtured on the town refuse 
discharged into the river at this 
spot, giants of their kind. Crafty 
dwellers on those shores know how 
a worm or prawn may be angled 
into the sacred depths, whereby 
each season some notable fish is 
brought to scale. I myself—have 
I not seen with envious eye one 
such trout taken there that pulled 
the index to within a couple of 
hair’s-breadths of a dozen pounds ? 
With eye not envious alone, but 
sorrowful; for to slay such a fish 
with a pitiable prawn is surely 
like straining poison into the cup 
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of a monarch. Now that fish 
differed in no respect appreciable 
to the eye save one from a trout of 
like weight in a Highland or Irish 
lake. The one point of difference 
was colour: the general tone of 
the Test fish was many degrees 
lighter than that of a ferox, but 
that is plainly to be accounted 
for by the great depths frequented 
by the giants of the lake, where 
the darkness must be almost 
complete. 


It has been propounded above 
that if trout were of uniform size 
anglers would be few, for angling 
would be reft of its chief charm of 
uncertainty. So would it be if 
fish were always equally disposed 
to bite. It taxes our imagination 


finely to divine the cause of the 
fasting and feasting moods of fish. 
We ourselves may be grumpy in 
an east wind, but we do not be- 
come less greedy: for us neither 
fog nor frost prevail to rob cote- 


lettes & la minute or a juicy golden 
plover of their attractions. But 
every fisherman knows how sensi- 
tive is the appetite of trout to 
meteorological influence ; and how 
a change of temperature or hygro- 
metric condition, imperceptible to 
his own grosser faculties, may for 
good or ill affect the contents of his 
creel. 

A singular and suggestive ex-" 
ample of this element in the 
angler’s success presented itself to 
me last year. I was spending a 
morning in the splendid marine 
biological laboratory in the Villa 
Nazionale of Naples. Dr Dérn, 
the accomplished manager thereof, 
conducted me round his chambers 
of beauty and marvel, and then 
the feeding-hour arrived in the 
aquarium. Turtles, cuttles, and fish 
of many kinds, all were ready for 
their meal, till we came to a couple 
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of tanks inhabited by dog-fish— 
most voracious, one would have 
said, of all. To my surprise, Dr 
Dérn declared it was no use offer- 
ing them anything. They were 
lying at the bottom of the water, 
wreathed together, as if for warmth, 
in groups of six to ten. It was 
too cold for them, said the attend- 
ant, and they would refuse all 
food when they were in that state. 
Now, though it was the month of 
January, the temperature was so 
mild that I had been sitting out 
in the gardens before déjeuner that 
morning ; but next day began a 
memorable snowstorm which ex- 
tended, it may be remembered, 
over the whole of Europe. lasted 
for some weeks, and finished up 
with the earthquake that wrecked 
the island of Zante. Some influ- 
ence, forerunner of this disturb- 
ance, told on the nerves of these 
wolves of the sea; and some such 
influence may be held to account 
for many a weary hour of fruitless 
flogging on stream or loch. 

It is often charged against ang- 
ling, that of all pastimes it is the 
most selfishly exclusive. It is true 
that there are moments when there 
is no room in the angler’s soul for 
any sentiment except envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness. 
Of such moments is the one when, 
full of tremulous impatience, you 
are hurrying down to that pool on 
the river where experience tells 
you lies your prime prospect of 
sport. The water is right to the 
eighth of an inch in volume, to 
the fraction of a shade of colour ; 
the wind flows softly from south- 
west, and the grey cloud rightly 
tempers the glare, but does not 
chill the grateful warmth of the 
sun. You have no glance to spare 
for snowy hawthorn-spray or flower- 
spangled meadow, no ear for treble 
of soaring lark or contralto of 
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embowered blackbird: all your 
faculties are a-tingle to reach the 
stream and make use of every 
moment of this fecund fishing- 
day. If you do bestow a thought 
upon the warbling birds, it is that 
if you were one of them, you 
wouldn’t fool away the time in 
singing, but would use your wings 
to carry you more swiftly to the 
river-bank. But when at last you 
come within view of the coveted 
shore, what is it that sends your 
towering hopes down in irremedi- 
able ruin ? 


‘“‘Obstupui, steteruntque come, et vox 
faucibus heesit.” 


Your eye has detected a momen- 
tary arching gleam against the 
woody bank opposite your favour- 
ite spot—the light flashing from a 
- varnished rod bent in the familiar 
curve, telling of a good fish fight- 
ing for life and liberty. 

All is over! Your darling pros- 
pect is shattered: your footsteps 
have been forestalled, you may 
devote the rest of the day to or- 
nithology, or botany, or any other 
tomfoolery you like; the delights 
you promised yourself are for 
another, and you cannot muster 
enough altruism to resist wishing 
a long captivity and a lingering 
death to your unprincipled rival. 
This, indeed, conveys but a very 
imperfect idea of the savage tenor 
of your thoughts. So far, it must 
be conceded that angling promotes 
neither Christian charity nor philo- 
sophic equanimity. 

But there are among the fra- 
ternity of the rod many who would 
fain see enjoyment so exquisite 
and pastime so healthful provided 
for many more of our vast popula- 
tion than can share them as things 
are at present. There is plenty of 
open angling, indeed; but open 
angling, under existing arrange- 
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ments, is synonymous with the 
minimum of sport, combined with 
the maximum of exertion, com- 
petition, early rising, and other 
engines of the evil one. There is 
in Scotland no close-time for trout. 
At all seasons the magnificent 
trouting waters of Tweed and 
Clyde and their tributaries are 
free to be ransacked with every 
imaginable bait, salmon-roe nom- 
nally excepted, with the result 
that from every flooded streamlet, 
as well as from the parent rivers, 
millions of gravid or exhausted 
fish are carried off, and some of 
the most famous waters have been 
effectively laid waste. 

More than this, so poor are the 
only returns expected from open 
waters, that the incentive of stakes 
and betting must be had recourse 
to. Thus is the last barrier broken 
down between angling as a field- 
sport and as a gambling game, for 
the true test of the integrity of a 
field-sport is that no element of 
gain should enter into it. Racing 
men will gird at this ruling, but so 
it is: the turf, most ancient and 
honourable of field-sports, has be- 
come, under modern conditions, 
nothing but a gigantic game of 
chance. Even battue - shooting— 
already of dingy repute by reason 
of hot luncheons, overdone bags, 
and competitive slaughter—has not 
yet suffered the last degradation. 
When, if ever, it does so, the 
slender grade which elevates it 
above pigeon-shooting from traps 
will have been swept away; it will 
cease to rank as a field-sport, for 
the mocking gods look down with 
scornful eye on men slaying their 
fellow-creatures for greed of pelf. 

But trout- fishing, except for 
those who can acquire or avail 
themselves of preserved waters, 
has already sunk to the level of 
pitch-and-toss or trente et quar- 
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ante. The sport is so poor, owing 
to the depletion of the open trout- 
waters, that they are given over 
to incessant fishing-club competi- 
tions, and every fingerling that can 
be gulled into swallowing fly or 
worm is added without ruth to 
make up weight. 

It is in the power of our people 
to restore matters to almost pris- 
tine excellence, and it is certainly 
in their interest to do so. No one 
will stir unless the demand some- 
what inarticulately uttered of late 
for legislation is formulated and 
pressed on the attention of county 
members—nay, of borough mem- 
bers too—for trout-streams are 
grand playgrounds for townsfolk. 

The demand ought to take some 
such form as this, Let Parliament 
confer powers on Scottish County 
Councils to form a trout - fishery 
district, presided over by a com- 
mittee, whose duty it shall be 
to fix close-times, regulate modes 
of fishing, and issue rod licences 
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at a moderate price. The revenue 
from such licences would more than 
cover the expenses of printing, 
advertising, &c.; the expenses of 
watching the waters and prosecut- 
ing illegal fishers should of course 
be borne, and would willingly be 
borne, by private owners and fish- 
ing associations. It would then 
be worth the while of owners and 
lessees of waters, or for the body of 
licensed anglers, to undertake the 
replenishment of depleted streams 
and the management of fish-hatch- 
eries. Under these circumstances, 
less would be heard of the inveter- 
ate jealousy of anglers, fair fishing 
would be brought within reach 
of thousands who do not think 
it worth trying under existing 
conditions, and a_ health - giving 
recreation would be secured to 
that class of the community for 
whose amusement it is essential 
to good government that provision 
be made. 
Hersert MAXWELL. 
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How well I remember when I 
heard this legend! We had been 
travelling for nearly a week in 
the mountains, crossing torrents 
by single planks, and climbing hill- 
tracks more fit for goats than 
ponies. No white man had ever 
been there before, so it was all 
new and beautiful with the beauty 
of the unknown. And I camped 
in a fold of the mountain, where 
a tiny hut had been built of bam- 
bus and leaves for me to sleep in. 
To sleep in only, for I dined in 
the open, and ate one of those 
wonderful camp-dinners of which 
only Indian servants know the 
secret. After dinner I had a fire 
of logs made, not for warmth but 
for the pleasure of seeing it; and 
I sat near it, and my Burmese 
escort came and sat by it too, and 
we talked. 

Of a sudden across the ravine 
a tiger roared, and as the sound 
died away in echoes down the 
glen, the commander of my guard 
began to tell me this legend. 

His words were much shorter 
than those I have taken to the 
telling of it, because often he had 
no occasion for words to call ideas 
into the minds of his hearers. 
When he had said “It was a night 
in the hot weather,” what need 
was there of more? It was the 
hot weather now in the plains we 
had left only five days before, and 
the miseries of those May nights 
were burned into our memories 
beyond the need of words. And 
when he spoke of the mountains 
and the forest, were not the moun- 


tains beneath us and above us, 
and did not the forest listen round 
us as he talked? Therefore I have 
tried to tell, not what the man 
said, but what his hearers heard ; 
not his words only, but the spirit 
of his story. 

When we are children and in- 
sist that our nurse shall tell us 
fairy tales to make us sleep, it is 
with the words “Once upon a 
time” that she opens to us the 
gates of fairy-land each night. 
And as it is to us in our child- 
hood, so it is always to the grown 
children of the great river. But 
there is a difference. Though we 
believe in Sindbad and Jack the 
Giant-killer as we never believe 
in any one again, still we realise 
that they lived long ago, and far 
away. Weare sure there are no 


' talking cats in our time, nor beasts 


that become men. “Once upon a 
time” belongs to the dead past, 
perhaps before the nurse herself 
was born, in the dim beginning of 
time, as we think. But to nature’s 
children it isnotso. ‘ Once upon 
a time” might as easily be yester- 
day as a thousand years ago; and 
what happened then might happen 
now. The tiger that roared in the 
ravine might be just such a tiger 
as the one in story—nay, it prob- 
ably is, and if we could see its foot- 
prints we should know; and the 
swamp we passed yesterday might 
be the very one where the man 
went. It is all true to them, with 
the living truth of yesterday, to- 
day, and to-morrow ; and with this 
explanation I will begin my legend.! 





1 The power described in this legend is attributed by the Burmese of north- 
western Burma to the race of Taman Shans who live in the hills between the Mu 
and the Chindwin rivers, but the Taman Shans themselves deny that they have 
any such gift. 
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Once upon a time a young man 
left his home and his kinsfolk, and 
went up to the wild hill-country 
for gold and jewels, and to seek 
adventures, He was away many 
years, and he had many adven- 
tures; but when he returned to 
his village in the plain country by 
the great river, he brought with 
him neither gold nor jewels, only 
a wife of the wild people who live 
beyond the purple mountain. His 
wife was fairer and more beautiful 
than the women of the plains ; her 
cheeks were redder and her -eyes 
were brighter, and the man was 
proud of his wife and her baby 
daughter, and held them above 
all the gold and jewels of all the 
hills. 

But the village folk, his own 
kinsmen and neighbours, scorned 
the wife. whom he had brought, 
and said she was a wild woman 
from the mountains, where the 
rocks were full of devils, and 
spirits lived in the trees, and 
fairies in the fountains. All the 
world, they said, knew that the 
hill-people were skilled in sorcery 
and magic, and all manner of evil. 
So they turned away from her, and 
would have nought to do with her. 
But the man built himself a house 
near the forest, a little way from 
the village. He built it of logs 
and bambus, and he put on it a 
roof of thatch; and he bought 
cattle and household furniture, 
and lived there with his wife. 

All day he cultivated the fields 
by the forest. He ploughed and 
he sowed, and his wife cooked the 
food, and spun, and weaved clothes 
for her husband and herself. But 
the village-folk held away from 
her ; only the children would come 
and talk to her, till their parents 
forbade them. So, because when 
her husband was in the fields she 
had no one to talk to, she would 
go and sit by the stream where it 
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left the forest, and listen while it 
murmured of the cool mountains 
whence it came. For it was born 
of the mist and summer rains up 
there where the woman too was 
born, and it talked of the grand 
forests she knew so well, where 
the mosses hang in streamers from 
the trees, and the red bushes blos- 
som. And, as she listened, the 
woman’s heart grew sick within 
her at the low plain country, and 
the bare fields, and the heat. 

The stream told of how, in its 
youth in the mountains, it leaped 
from rock to rock, and danced to 
its own laughter, and, when tired, 
would sleep awhile in the dark 
pools where the fish lived. “Then,” 
sighed the stream, “I was clear 
as a child’s thoughts, and I sang 
for joy as I fled adown the steep ; 
but now I am dark with the clay 
and sands of the plains, and I have 
no more song. The sun dries me 
up because there are no trees to 
shade me, and I shall never leap 
again.” 

And as the woman heard she 
thought she was like the stream. 
Her life of song and laughter in 
the mountains among her own 
people was gone. Her husband 
was away all day in the fields, 
and when he came home at night 
he was tired and slept, and the 
village-folk called her “stranger” 
and “witch.” At first when she 
came to the stream she would 
bring the baby and lay her in 
the reeds, to hear the wind whisper 
and the crickets chirp; but as the 
days grew hotter, and the leaves 
fell, and the reeds died, the baby 
died also, and the woman was 
alone. 

But still it grew hotter, and the 
earth was bare and cracked, and 
the fever-wind moaned in the leaf- 
less trees, The great deer, who 
used to come out of the forest at 
night and bell to each other in 
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low deep notes across the misty 
rice-fields, were gone to the hills, 
high up where the grass was yet 
green; and most of the forest 
creatures had gone with them. 
While her husband slept wearily 
the woman lay awake, and heard 
the jackal howl from the grave- 
yard, and the night-birds answer. 
It was often too hot for sleep; so 
she would get up and sit outside, 
and watch the stars wheel across 
the sky till the dawn came and 
killed them. 

Because she did not sleep she 
was weary during the day; but 
there was still the rice to pound 
and to cook, and the cotton to 
spin, only now she never worked 
at the loom—for there half-finished 
was a tiny cloth of scarlet silk 
with green and silver threads, but 
the baby who was to wear it lay 
out alone where the jackal howled. 

And still the sun grew hotter 
and the earth drier. 

The man had now no more work 
to do in the fields till the rains 
came again, and as there was but 
little work in the forest, he would 
go at evening to the village, and 
stay and talk to his own folk, and 
sometimes listen to plays all night. 
The man loved his wife as he had 
always done, but he needed also 
to hear the talk of other men 
when they gathered round the 
banian-tree in the dusk, the gossip 
of the village, and the news of the 
great city. But the woman would 
not go. She hated the village- 
people, who edged away when 
they saw her, and she longed for 
a knife to kill them when they 
called after her “ Witch, witch !” 

In the hottest month of all, the 
man, with some other men, made 
a raft of bambus and other forest 
growth, and floated down the great 
river to the city to sell them there. 
But before he left he hired an old 
woman to live with his wife in the 
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house, and help her to tend the 
cattle, and do the house-work till 
his return. In the city the man 
had the bambus to sell, and there 
were the monasteries to visit, and 
the shows of the city to see, and 
then there was the walk hack of 
several days up the bank to the 
village. So that the moon, which 
had been a silver sickle when he 
left, was an old and weary moon 
when he returned. 

He came to his own house at 
sunset ; but there was no wife in 
the verandah to greet him, and 
the cattle were not in the pen. 
He went into the house, and found 
it empty. The loom was there, 
and the spinning-wheel was there ; 
but the fire was not lit, though it 
was now supper-time, and there 
was no sign of life anywhere. The 
man looked round, and when he 
saw that no one had lived there 
for several days, his heart sank 
for fear. He turned away to the 
village, and came to the house of 
one of his kinsmen, and asked for 
news of his wife. And the kins- 
man told him that it had happened 
just as they always said it must: 
his wife was a witch, and a wild 
woman, and had gone to join her 
own people in the hills. And when 
the man would not believe, the 
kinsman sent to call the old wo- 
man who had lived in the man’s 
house to come and tell him all 
that she knew. 

When the old woman came she 
told the man that after he went 
away to the city his wife grew 
more and more sick. She could 
not eat nor sleep for the heat, and 
she yearned for her husband and 
the hills. And one night, when 
the hot wind licked the earth like 
a flame, and the world choked and 
gasped, the wife said she could not 
breathe in the house, and that she 
would go and lie in the verandah. 
So she went out, and the old 
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woman was left alone. All night, 
she said, her sleep was disturbed 
with fears and dreams, and in her 
dreams she heard the tiger-jackal, 
that always waits upon the tiger, 
call from the forest-edge, and when 
she woke in the morning the wo- 
man was gone. The old woman 
searched, and there were the marks 
of tiger’s paws leading from the 
house, and the print had five 
toes. 

When the man heard this, he 
remembered what he had been told 
long ago of his wife’s people, that 
when great trouble and distress 
came upon them they would turn 
into tigers, and that such tigers 
had five toes, whereas an ordinary 
tiger has but four. So the man 
knew that his wife was now a 
tigress in the forest, and his home 
was left unto him desolate. 

The man’s heart grew full of 
madness and horror, and he leant 
against the house-wall and hid his 
face in his hands. And when his 
kinsfolk came round him to com- 
fort him, and say that now his 
wild wife was gone, he could take 
a maiden of the village, and live 
with them in peace and friendship, 
he threw them aside and leapt 
forth into the darkness of the 
forest. He ran and ran through 
the trees, shouting his despair to 
the night, till at last he tripped 
over a tree-root and fell headlong. 
And the peace of forgetfulness 
folded him about, and he lay 
there till morn. 

When the day came the man 
rose from where he lay, and went 
back to the village. He went to 
his kinsman and asked him to take 
care of the house and cattle, and 
when he had arranged everything 
he went down to the river-side. 
There he found a boat going down- 
stream, and he asked for a passage 
on her to the city. On the third 
day he reached the city landing- 
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place, and leaving the boat he 
went up to the great monastery 
with golden gates, and inquired 
for a certain ‘monk of whom he 
had heard. Now this monk was 
reported to be learned in magic and 
enchantment and the mysteries of 
the stars, and the man hoped that 
the monk could help him in his 
distress. 

There in the monastery garden 
he found the monk sitting beneath 
the palm-trees, and he told him all 
that had happened: how his wife 
had left him and become a tigress, 
and his life was a scorn and bitter- 
ness to him. The monk listened 
carefully to all the man said, and 
when he had finished, the monk 
told him to leave his palm-leaf 
scroll, on which the moment of the 
man’s birth with the stars and signs 
were all written, and go away, and 
return on the third day at even. 
So the man went down to the house 
of a friend near the city gate, and 
on the third day he returned to the 
monastery. There he found the 
monk as before among the fragrant 
shadows of the garden, and the 
monk told him that he had con- 
sulted the sacred books, and the 
stars, and other monks learned in 
the witchcraft of the hills, and that 
he would tell him all that must be 
done. And this is what the monk 
said: “ Four days’ journey beyond 
thy village in the mountains lies a 
great swamp, shutin by hills. The 
swamp is full of reeds and huge 
grasses taller than a horseman’s 
spear, and by this swamp live 
many deer who have fled from the 
drought below. At the end of the 
swamp beneath a rock is a cave, 
and in the cave lives the tigress 
that was thy wife. The memory 
of her life in the hills with her 
own people, and in the plains as 
thy wife, is gone. She lives a beast 
among the other beasts, and her 
woman’s soul is dead. All day she 
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sleeps in the cave where the water 
drips from the roof, and all night 
she lurks and creeps in the reeds 
and grasses of the swamp, and 
when the deer come down she kills 
them. Therefore, that her woman’s 
soul may return unto her, and that 
thou mayest regain thy wife, go 
thou to the swamp—now, at once, 
before the rains come—and do there 
all that I bid thee.” Then the 
monk told the man all that he 
must do when he came to the 
cave. And the man listened and 
remembered, and when the monk 
had ended, the man went forth 
joyfully and returned to his vil- 
lage, to the house by the forest. 
Then he took certain things from 
the house, and, after much trouble, 
he hired two hunters to come with 
him, and help him to carry the 
things and the food. Then early 
one morning, long ere sunrise, the 
man, with the two hunters, left 
the house and went into the 
forest. 

For the first day the path lay 
level to the foot of the hills, but 
on the second they began to climb. 
There was no path at all up the 
mountains ; byt the hunters knew 
the hills, and the man remembered 
the instruction of the monk. They 
climbed on and on, sometimes 
following the bed of the stream, 
stumbling on the rocks and wading 
in the shallows; sometimes they 
followed the crest of the ridges, 
and the mountain fell away on 
either hand, and where a great 
tree had fallen and left a window 
in the forest walls, they could see, 
beneath them, the plains a-tremble 
in the haze, and in front of them 
wave after wave of green-clad 
mountain. 

The way was so rugged, and the 
sun so hot, that the hunters often 
wished to stop and camp, but the 
man would not. The saying of 
the monk rang in his ears, ‘‘ Now, 
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at once, before the rains,” and he 
pressed on and on, till at evening 
they fell exhausted, and almost 
too weary to eat. All night they 
slept like the dead, but before 
dawn the man woke them up, and 
they went on again. 

In those dense forests there are 
but few animals or birds. Now 
and then a black pheasant whirred 
across them, or a kakur deer 
barked. But there was water in 
the streams, and they had cooked 
rice in their wallets, so there was 
no want for food or drink. Ever 
as they climbed, the breeze blew 
cooler and fresher; but it was 
hot and dry even there, awaiting 
the coming of the rains. 

On the evening of the fourth 
day they reached the mouth of 
the gorge, and saw in front of 
them the swamp, as the monk 
had said. There the hunters re- 
fused to go any farther, for they 
were half dead with weariness, 
and they feared the swamp, as it 
was full of beasts and devils. So 


they camped by the gorge, and 
early next morning, when the man 
awoke, he found that the hunters 
had gone. They had left the loads 
they carried and fled. Then the 
man loaded himself with the 


things, and toiled painfully 
through the gorge and along the 
swamp, with great tears of sweat 
hanging on his face, till, in the 
evening, he came near the cave 
where the tigress lived. There 
he put down his burden by a tree, 
and climbed up into the branches, 
and looked out at the cave. He 
watched until at last, as night 
came creeping up the hills, he 
saw the tigress come to the mouth 
of the cave. For a time she stood 
there, gazing on the swamp with 
cruel topaz eyes, and the man’s 
breath came quickly as he watched: 
then, noiselessly as an otter glides 
into the stream, the great beast 
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slipped down into the brake, and 
the cave was empty. 

But the man waited in the tree. 
He was half dead with fear, and 
his limbs trembled beneath him. 
Then at last he gathered strength 
and climbed down from the tree, 
and went into the cave. 

Through the night the tigress 
hunted in the swamp, bending 
and listening in the reeds for the 
sound of the moving deer; till at 
last she made her spring, and a 
hind lay dead beneath her paws. 
As the monk had said, her woman’s 
soul was dead, and she lived a 
beast with the beasts, only more 
cruel and more terrible than they. 
When she had killed her deer, she 
lapped the warm blood as it welled 
from the torn throat, and in the 
faint white light of dawn she came 
back to her cave. Lazily she 
shouldered her way through the 
reeds and grasses, and climbed to 
the mouth of the cave, and stood 
there a moment and looked. And 
there before her was the spinning- 
wheel and the loom, and in the 
loom the half-woven strip of scar- 
let silk. 

Suddenly, as she looked, a wave 
of thought flooded in upon her, 
and her woman’s soul came back 
to her at a leap, and she remem- 
bered. She remembered it all: 
the home in the mountains where 
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she was born, and where she lived 
as a child with her people, and 
how a stranger from the plains 
came and wooed her in the moon- 
lit evenings, and won her. And 
she remembered the house by the 
forest, and her baby, and how she 
herself had begun to weave that 
scarlet silk, while her husband 
stood beside her with the little 
daughter on his shoulder, and 
one arm about her neck. It all 
came back—all. 

A great shudder passed through 
her, and in the dim silence of the 
dawn there came the sound of a 
cry. At the sound the man moved 
forward from his hiding-place in 
the rocks, and peered with hun- 
gry, haggard eyes into the cave, 
and there he saw, leaning upon 
the loom and sobbing as if her 
heart would break, his wife, the 
mountain girl whom he had lost. 

He came forward swiftly to her 
side, and took her in his arms. 
Gently he drew her from the cave, 
and they went forth among the 
forest - trees, far away from the 
cave and the horror of the past. 

And as they went there came a 
rush as of innumerable feet among 
the dead leaves ; and with the roar 
of wind among the branches over- 
head, and the trump of thunder in 
the hills, the rain came. 

H. FIevp1na. 
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THE GLADSTONIAN 


A GREAT figure has passed from 
political life—the most unique po- 
litical personality that this century 
has seen. This is not the first 
time that Mr Gladstone, smarting 
under a sense of defeat, has re- 
tired from the arena; but we take 
it for granted that at his advanced 
age he has now said his final fare- 
well to party warfare. Under 
such circumstances it would be a 
pleasure to bury the past, and 
recalling only the nobler side of 
his political life, express our re- 
grets at the disappearance of one 
who for so long has controlled the 
destinies of the British empire. 
But facts are too strong for senti- 
ment. We believe Mr Gladstone’s 
retirement to be a signal blessing 
for the country. Our only regret 
is that he did not take this step 
thirty years ago. He could then 
have sought the cultured leisure 
which is so congenial to him, and 
which he adorns so much, amid 
the sincere regrets of the whole 
country, irrespective of party. We 
might then have lamented the loss 
of a statesman whose achievements 
would have eclipsed the fame of 
Sir Robert Peel. As it is, we can 
only note the disappearance of “ an 
old parliamentary hand.” Steadily 
during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury Mr Gladstone has been divest- 
ing himself one by one of all the 
attributes and qualities of a states- 
man, until as he leaves the scene 
we can recognise him only as a 
popular agitator, a political force, 
an English counterpart of the fac- 
tor known in American politics as 
the “Boss.” It is with pain that 
we write thus, but the evil that 
Mr Gladstone has done lives after 
him. It may be truly said of him 
at the present moment, ‘‘Si mon- 
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umentum queris, circumspice.” 
And what do we see? The con- 
stitution in parts overthrown, in 
parts rent and shattered, and in 
parts sapped ; the people divided 
into hostile factions, the masses 
set against the classes; every de- 
scription of property and interests 
threatened and driven to assume 
a defensive attitude; Church es- 
tablishments marked out for de- 
molition and plunder; confidence 
in our honour and pledges impaired 
all over the globe; the empire 
brought to the very verge of dis- 
integration; and the balance of 
parties, which alone rendered our 
constitution efficient and workable, 
broken up. He has even destroyed 
the great Liberal party on whose 
shoulders he was raised to power. 
In short, Mr Gladstone’s position 
during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury has been that of the destroy- 
ing angel of British politics. 

Now that he has retired, it is 
interesting to inquire whence one 
man could obtain so much in- 
fluence as to be able to override, 
by his individual will, both Parlia- 
ment and the public for so many 
years. The interest is to be found 
in his strong individuality, which 
imposed itself upon all he came in 
contact with, and which impressed 
itself even upon the masses, who 
could only catch up the echoes of 
his words. Mr Gladstone was his 
own Ministry ; he was also his own 
Opposition. Colleagues might cavil 
at his policy and resent his au- 
tocracy, but they had ultimately 
to yield. Mr Gladstone was in- 
dispensable to them. His intense 
egotism gradually developed a be- 
lief in his own infallibility, and 
the masses took him at his own 
estimate. Gladstonianism became 
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a cult, a superstition, a myth. A 
man of exuberant speech, who had 
been before the public as Mr Glad- 
stone was for sixty years, and yet 
remained a riddle to the last, is as 
interesting a phenomenon as would 
be a comet of frequent appearance 
which should baifle all attempts 
to calculate its orbit. Not to go 
further back than a decade,—when 
distant as well as near observers 
perceived a sudden check in the 
rotation of the orb, followed by a 
waltz-like reversal of its movement, 
—they were staggered as an astro- 
nomer might be who should see 
the solar spots begin to move from 
right to left. The check was the 
general: election of 1885; the re- 
versal, the Irish programme result- 
ing therefrom. Of course any man 
may undergo conversion, though 
when it occurs after the meridian 
of life, it is usually a result of long 
and painful incubation: but a 
change which overtakes a wayiarer 
at noon, on the road to Damascus, 
striking him blind, and causing 
him to bless those against whom 
he has the moment before been 
breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter, is suggestive of miracle 
or illusion, still more so when the 
convert’s followers are more in- 
stantaneously converted even than 
himself. 

It was customary forty years ago 
to accept Mr Gladstone as a patriot 
ardent for reform, not always dis- 
creet, indeed, but whose failings 
leaned to virtue’s side,—the cham- 
pion of liberty and of oppressed 
nationalities, and so forth. When 
brought to book by his chief for 
uttering embarrassing things on 
the stump, he explained himself 
away promptly as if to the manner 
born. Throughout that period of 
life a legend of sincerity, austerity, 
and high principle was gathering 
about the person of Mr Gladstone, 
like an aureole round the head of a 
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saint : the myth— for such it really 
became—spread over the globe, and 
for the time found its votaries 
in the four corners of the earth 
wherever the English language is 
spoken. The myth was so far 
Christian in its form that the gos- 
pel which was wrapped up in it 
was, with increasing clearness and 
emphasis, addressed to the poor, 
—not on account of their poverty 
so much as of their number. The 
motive was not obscurely indicated 
on a certain trivial occasion, when 
Mr Gladstone was congratulating 
some railway directors on their 
successful cultivation of their 
“third-class” clientéle. 

But Mr Gladstone had the faculty 
of touching other and finer chords, 
and of being all things to all men 
in a sense almost peculiar to him- 
self. Thus, while for many years 


retaining the confidence of Church- 
men by deference to their formulas, 
he was drawing to himself the vast 
body of anti-Church sentiment by 
implicit encouragement. Mr Glad- 


stone has never, indeed, been sur- 
passed in the art of attaching to 
his cause interests which were ap- 
parently in irreconcilable conflict 
with each other. By working a 
vein of still purer sentiment, Mr 
Gladstone reached the hearts of 
classes superior to all these,— 
classes of which the most civil- 
ised people might be proud, whose. 
tender humanity embraces all liv- 
ing things. 

To such a master of men, the 
coarser-grained political sections 
of the country presented no diffi- 
culty. Promises—or what looked 
like promises—of the material 
things on which they severally 
set their hearts, and, where pro- 
mises were out of the question, 
unstinted verbal sympathy with 
their various desires, sufficed to 
clinch the allegiance of every 
social group with an unsatisfied 
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longing, however much they might 
be individually opposed to each 
other. 

By whatever process it was 
attained, however, the result was 
that the credit and authority of 
the man were gradually raised 
so high among the English people, 
that his actions came to be 
sanctified merely by being his; 
and in cases where he could not 
be understood, he was reverenced 
in silence as a mysterious Provi- 
dence who, in his own good time, 
would make it plain. On such a 
pinnacle no man of woman born 
could long stand safely, and the 
only marvel is that Mr Gladstone 
stood so long. 

Apart from the solid masses 
who are, by the exigencies of 
party interest, swayed this way 
and that, there was always a rem- 
nant of independent observers who 
were not carried away by the Glad- 
stonian current. To people of that 
middle way of thinking, during the 
middle decades of the century, 
Mr Gladstone was an impetuous 
man, with a dangerous passion 
for what he considered rectitude, 
whose ways they could never 
follow, nor fit into any common- 
place scheme of political ethics. 
His passion seemed capricious, like 
that of a wayward lover, rising at 
one moment to fever-heat over 
objects which at other times failed 
to accelerate the pulse by a single 
beat. It was not, however, till 
1876 that the method of this ap- 
parent caprice became clear to all 
who were disposed to be critical. 
Mr Gladstone’s speeches on the 
Bulgarian atrocities during that 
exciting time were a challenge to 
the world. There had been plenty 
of crime and cruelty abroad with- 
out any such tempest of indigna- 
tion breaking forth in England, 
or appeals to heaven for ven- 
geance! The reverberations of 


Mr Gladstone’s eloquence had 
scarcely subsided, the smoke had 
not cleared off, when the storm 
was perceived to have been but 
the opening cannonade of an 
electoral campaign. The Mid- 
Lothian speeches, in fact, captured 
Scotland. 

Wherein lay the secret of the 
fascination which so overpowered 
the consciences and the judgments 
of whole communities of grown-up 
men? Not certainly in Mr Glad- 
stone’s printed books, essays, or 
speeches—for when he is not 
strained, he is loose; where most 
rhetorical, he is least exact. This 
characteristic can hardly be dis- 
puted by friend or foe. It is part 
of the essential constitution of Mr 
Gladstone’s mind. His principles 
do not grow out of induction from 
facts, but are gathered from the 
air, and applied with more or less 
constraint to the circumstances of 
the moment. One result of this 
involutionary process is that his 
diction is spasmodic and over- 
charged with superlatives, which 
excite rather than convince. It 
is curious to observe how each 
subject, as it passes through the 
crucible of his brain, becomes the 
noblest or the most diabolical— 
the blackest crime that had ever 
stained the annals of any people, 
or else the most glorious achieve- 
ment of man! No shading, no 
proportion, no perspective, and, 
as a result, Mr Gladstone’s pub- 
lished speeches furnished arsenals 
of weapons for his opponents ; for 
what he vehemently affirmed at 
one period, he vehemently denied 
at another,—not indeed without 
saving clauses, mostly written in 
sympathetic ink. No conviction 
was derivable therefrom for readers 
in search of a reason for the faith 
that was in them; doubtful even 
if any real subjective conviction 
be behind such utterances, since 
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hyperbole comes not from the 
inner depths of the heart, Ex- 
aggeration of speech is always 
connected with a special kind of 
ignorance, which is of a different 
nature from mere defective in- 
formation: it is a constitutional 
impotence in the apprehension of 
pure truth. 

To Mr Gladstone and his class 
—a very large one—there is no 
such thing as a dry isolated fact, 
but only fact plus the potentiality 
of application to some end. They 
merely regard the utilisation of 
truth, perceiving its value only in 
the material it provides for the 
support of a thesis or the further- 
ance of a purpose. To minds of 
the latter class, which constitute 
the great majority, there is an 
invincible tendency to the manipu- 
lation and transfiguration of facts, 
as a builder shapes his stones for 
use. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, his 
powerful and energetic memory, 
his unequalled mastery of both 
the strategy and the tactics of 
politics, and his readiness of refer- 
ence to selected transactions, there 
is in Mr Gladstone’s mental com- 
position no root of real knowledge, 
either of past history or of current 
events. His aptitude in getting 
up a subject from a brief, and in- 
fusing into it the fire of his genius, 
gives him no grasp of the inward- 
ness of things. This is a most 
important consideration, for it 
must be obvious that the weaker 
the vital attachment to the soul 
of truth, the greater freedom and 
the less responsibility must be felt 
in the handling of the terms by 
which truth is conveyed. In the 
case of Mr Gladstone, the political 
instinct, like Aaron’s rod, so far 
ate up the other faculties that he 
had little capacity left to seize any- 
thing in the phenomena of human 
society except such features of it 
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as lend themselves to utilitarian 
purposes. He was like a Napoleon 
on a campaign, reducing the life 
of a people to so many counters 
in his military game. History, 
ancient and modern, social, indus- 
trial, religious, and all other parts 
of the national life, when filtered 
through Mr Gladstone’s mind, left 
behind much that was genuine and 
genial, what may be truly called 
vital, preserving chiefly that which 
was hard, superficial, and of polemic 
utility. This widely diffused con- 
stitution of mind no doubt lies at 
the bottom of our popular politics, 
whose method is to ignore the true 
and operate upon the fictitious 
needs of men, and instead of 
gathering facts as the preliminary 
basis of action, starting with fore- 
gone theoretical conclusions, and 
then seeking for what may be 
made to look like evidence to 
support them. 

Time and experience, the mortal 
enemies of all pretences, have 
confirmed the truth of this diag- 
nosis of the Gladstonian method. 
Habit, when it has become second 
nature, grows careless in keeping up 
appearances ; screens and masks 
wear away with the weakening of 
the physical powers, and so the 
inner man must be at last re- 
vealed, if only he remains long 
enough under observation. Time 
has set its seal on the character 
of Mr Gladstone in a way which 
is usually reserved for the judg- 
ment of history. His command- 
ing genius, the portentous energy 
which at the age of eighty-four he 
threw into his schemes, compelled 
the homage of friends and foes. 
No one who watched him dur- 
ing the late prolonged session of 
Parliament could fail to be struck 
with his capacity for sustained 
attention to business,—his almost 
preternatural acuteness in tripping 
up opponents. Of set orations, 
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indeed, he had become unusually 
chary of late, but when he did 
speak, there was no definable 
symptom of decay in his oratori- 
cal powers. The two last great 
efforts—one before a popular audi- 
ence at Edinburgh, and one in the 
House of Commons on the navy— 
not less than his final impassioned 
onslaught on the House of Lords, 
fairly sustained the character of 
the chief rhetorician of our time ; 
and yet—and yet—a subtle change 
had been in fact stealing over the 
man, as gradual as the twilight of 
a summer night. 

The eloquence of Mr Gladstone 
did not, as we have said, yield its 
secret to the reader, even though 
he read diligently between the 
lines. Printed reports are like the 
libretto without, the music,—it is 
the living voice alone that bears 
the talisman. The popular Edin- 
burgh speech was marked by all 
the well-known characteristics, 
the best and the worst, of sixty 
years’ oratory. It was resonant 
and melodious as ever: neither 
the provincial accent nor the nasal 
twang detracted one whit from 
the effect of the vocal, magic. 
Skilfully as the matter may be 
arranged, the essence of such 
popular addresses must always lie 
in the sound, every cadence of 
which is balanced with the nicety 
of asymphony of Mozart’s. What, 
for example, could be flatter in 
the columns of a newspaper than 
the stale cry, ‘‘ Remember Mitchels- 
town”? Yet, when drawn out 
with the appropriate ¢tremoloso, 
and with a pathos as of Rachel 
weeping for her children, the 
audience was made to feel, for the 
passing moment at least, as if a 
nameless crime had somehow got 
itself committed which was crying 
to heaven for vengeance. Before 
reason can be summoned to the 
seat of judgment, the verdict of 
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“Shame” rings from a hundred 
throats whose owners will never 
take the trouble to reconsider the 
position in the cool of the morn- 
ing. It was not, of course, left 
for Mr Gladstone to discover that 
in popular oratory gesture and 
vociferation go further than the 
substance of what is said ; but his 
is the merit of working the dis- 
covery to such a degree, that the 
most disputable propositions could 
be so wrapped up in word-clouds 
that only the ruthless hand of 
the printer could disclose shape- 
less rocks where fairy landscapes 
had been conjured up by the 
wizard, 

The typical form of Mr Glad- 
stone’s speeches was that of counsel 
addressing a jury —not to en- 
lighten, but to persuade; but he 
was so much the more daring than 
any lawyer in that he had to fear 
no learned brother who was to fol- 
low and dissect him. The lawyer 
is bound at the peril of his client 
either to explain away, to pass 
lightly over, or to confuse in 
elaborate hypotheses intractable 
facts, which Mr Gladstone, safely 
presuming on the prepossession of 
his jury, ignored. And he had, 
moreover, the conjuror’s method 
of diverting attention from the 
trick he had in hand by copious 
dissertations on other matters. 
Who, for example, while listen- 
ing to the pyrotechnic discharge 
against the House of Lords at 
Edinburgh, would have thought 
that it was merely a cover for Mr 
Gladstone’s manipulation of the 
House of Commons? 

But, much as we might admire the 
intellectual dexterity of the great 
performer, the broad effect of all Mr 
Gladstone’s recent action, as well 
as of his public deliverances, was 
to suggest to non-party men some 
rather grave reflections. Here was 
the most remarkable politician in 
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the world, eighty-four years old, a 
miracle of vitality, indeed, but 
none the less certainly expending 
the dregs of an active life. From a 
man so eminent and so experienced 
it would have been reasonable to 
expect sage counsel and guidance 
for his countrymen at large, not in 
this or that passing political scuffle, 
but in their whole complex struggle 
for existence and improvement, 
As the glow of the evening sun 
illuminates the landscape, so we 
might expect a luminary declining 
to the political horizon to shed an 
achromatic light on our path, to 
soften the asperities of contro- 
versy, and in a dispassionate retro- 
spect of bygone struggle, to reduce 
to their just proportions the con- 
cerns that engross us. That is 
what any people would naturally 
look for in a veteran leader who, 
having survived the heat of strife, 
was able to survey calmly the dusty 
road over which he had fought 
his way. Unhappily for us, and 


against the laws of human endur- 
ance, Mr Gladstone did not sur- 
vive the heat of strife, but, on 
the contrary, strife became more 
and more the very breath of 


his life. The latter stages of his 
progress towards warlike absorp- 
tion were clearly marked by him- 
self, not only by all his recent 
public acts, but by the three 
latest of what are called in his 
honour “great speeches.” They 
are remarkable for the absence 
of statesmanlike pretences, or of 
concrete human interest. For the 
welfare of the realm, Mr Glad- 
stone was content to substitute 
two things—the fate of this or the 
other “bill” which he might happen 
to have made part of himself, and 
the importance of his own tenure 
of office, to which even the na- 
tional defences were virtually sub- 
ordinated. With strange uncon- 
sciousness of relative values and 
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of the natural order of things, Mr 
Gladstone placed the fact of legisla- 
tion before the need of legislation, 
as if a manufacturer should reckon 
up the number of alterations to his 
machinery as the measure of the 
year’s success, instead of the num- 
ber of yards of calico produced! 
And his treatment of the proposal 
to strengthen the navy goes to 
show that he placed his own 
authority above all. This was 
among the latest phases of that 
Napoleonic egotism of which Mr 
Gladstone was the greatest living 
example. 

Men usually enter on a struggle 
on some intelligible grounds, but 
when once warmed to the work, 
the original cause fades from their 
view, and the war is continued for 
its own sake. Fighting generates 
hostility as friction does heat, and 
incessantly propagates itself. If 
an enemy does not offer himself, 
one must be found. This, the 
tendency of all controversy, Mr 
Gladstone was not able to resist, 
nor did he seem greatly inclined to 
try. He never got away from the 
odour of the arena; his thoughts 
ran more and more deeply in 
gladiatorial grooves. Full of fight, 
he resolved to go down like Mar- 
mion—waving his broken blade, 
and shouting “ Victory!” — the 
dubious victory of breaking up 
the constitution and of setting the 
several parts of the nation by the 
ears at home, and of weakening its 
right arm in the face of foreign 
Powers. Even the various sections 
of his supporters were treated 
largely from the belligerent point 
of view. They were taught the 
use of force rather than the claims 
of justice, and force became each 
day, under his leading, more recog- 
nised as the ruling factor in our 
political system. With friends and 
foes alike, the appeal was generally 
to their lowest motives. Whether 
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it were Churchmen or ijandowners, 
Lords or Commons, it was always 
a sibylline bargain that was offered 
them: not what was just, but what 
they might expect if they rejected 
the terms, was the staple argu- 
ment Mr Gladstone put before 
them. 

To dissect the inner character 
of a public man under ordinary 
circumstances would be imper- 
tinent; but in the case of one 
who ruled by virtue of a reputa- 
tion for motives exceptionally pure, 
such an inquiry is not irrelevant. 
How far he was sincere in his pro- 
fessed convictions; how far his 
changes of opinion corresponded 
with real changes of heart ; 
whether he misled his followers 
only when he himself was first de- 
ceived ; whether, in a word, his 
fundamental good faith could be 
relied on in spite of appearances,— 
are pertinent questions respecting 
a man whom the country was asked 
to accept on his personal credit 
alone. It has been plainly asserted 
by several independent writers, 
English and American,—what the 
extremest Tories would hardly have 
dared to assert thirty years ago,— 
that though constantly affecting 
sympathy with the people, Mr 
Gladstone, in fact, stood aloof 
from popular movements until the 
cause was virtually won by the 
exertions of obscurer men. He 
never, they maintain, bore the 
burden and heat of the day, but 
only lent his great name to meas- 
ures of reform when assured of 
speedy success. In the historical 
retrospects of the achievements 
of his party, for which Mr Glad- 
stone claimed credit, he generally 
forgot to say that he was the 
opponent of nearly all these mea- 
sures in their early stages. The 
action of the Government in the 
recent coal strike was an example 
of this adroit management, this 
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stepping in at the eleventh hour 
and claiming wages for the whole 
day. 

There are two periods of human 
life when the true character may 
be observed—the beginning and 
the end. The middle stages are 
more or less histrionic. When 
the child becomes conscious of 
effect, affectations and posings be- 
gin to encrust the true nature (of 
course in infinitely varying de- 
grees), obscuring, if they do not 
obstruct, its proper development ; 
but all the while a silent hand has 
been moulding the clay, and line 
upon line engraving, as with an 
iron pen, on the living tissue the 
indelible record of the prevailing 
emotions. After middle life, the 
face begins to bear the impress of 
the soul; and happy is he or she 
in whom the ashen hue of age ex- 
hibits lineaments which attest the 
predominance of noble thoughts. 
To those who have themselves 
reached the sere and yellow stage, 
no study is more attractive than 
to scan the features of their own 
contemporaries for the record of 
the sifting of the chaff from the 
wheat, the good becoming better, 
and the bad worse, under the 
ripening sun of the autumn of 
life. The facial legend may be 
misread, but it cannot lie: it is 
the verdict of heaven itself upon 
the summing up of the thoughts 
and emotions of a lifetime. Ob- 
viously a remarkable personality 
like Mr Gladstone’s challenges 
this kind of scrutiny in a more 
than ordinary degree ; for he has 
reached a period of life when, 
while the faculties are retained in 
full activity, the wax has become 
hardened, and the impression fixed. 
At no time of his life—certainly 
not since he was fifty—has Mr 
Gladstone’s expression been genial 
or sympathetic. His face was ever 
keen, hard, strong, and intellectual, 
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severe as a Puritan’s, without a 
trace of humour or kindness. The 
sentimental side of his character, 
which has been his credential with 
religious and philanthropic bodies, 
with whom he was in real disagree- 
ment, has never shown through 
his features, and for the best of 
all reasons—it was not there. The 
masterful visage in repose was 
repellent, not attractive. The at- 
traction was in the living voice 
with its enchanting modulations, 
in the mental force of which the 
voice was the agent, and in the 
dramatic faculty of assuming a 
character, and, for a longer or 
shorter period, assimilating it. 
The expression was severe and 
disdainful ; and woe to those who 
came within the scorn of the 
most piercing pair of eyes which 
our generation has seen. 

To observe the change which 
twenty years of the stress of battle 
have wrought in that tell-tale 
physiognomy is a study which 
none of the works of man’s hand 
can equal in interest. The modi- 
fication in Mr Gladstone’s fea- 
tures and expression in the last 
two decades has been admirably 
caught by Mr Harry Furniss and 
other amiable caricaturists, and a 
comparison of the cartoons of 
to-day with those of the seven- 
ties will probably convey to 
any open mind the impression 
which in words it would be diffi- 
cult to express. The cranium has 
the appearance of having become 
larger—possibly the effect of in- 
creasing baldness; the ‘“ crow’s- 
feet” more deeply carved and 
more widely ramified ; the corners 
of the mouth more resolutely and 
more intolerantly drawn down; 
the glance more aquiline; while 
the nerves are as firmly strung as 
ever they were. Of human kind- 
ness there are fewer vestiges — 
much fewer than in other men of 
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the same rank, and not more than 
in the countenance of Bismarck. 

But the most marked change was 
the most indescribable. In 1868- 
73 the face, while it flashed with 
the light of battle, was still en- 
nobled with the dignity of a wide 
outlook towards and beyond the 
goal immediately in view. There 
was a certain impatience of trivi- 
alities which is characteristic of 
men of great affairs. The illumin- 
ation is still there, but the dignity 
has become dim ; the face has be- 
come ferrety and furtive, at times 
even ferocious, under constant 
exercise of vigilance and dexterity. 
A deaf man, ignorant of party, 
who had observed the proceedings 
of the House of Commons during 
the past session as in dumb show, 
would have been apt to imagine 
Mr Gladstone to be in Opposition, 
reduced to guerilla tactics, while 
the calmness of responsibility lay 
with the other side. 

To sum up this sketch. Mr 
Gladstone, like smaller men, has 
through life sought in various 
and not always ignoble ways to 
serve himself. He was, as he 
claimed to be, an “agitator,” who 
traded on the aspirations of the 
people, worthy and unworthy 
alike, without true knowledge of 
their wants or living sympathy 
with their ways. His habitual 
exaggerations were the necessary 
result of his throwing himself, like 
a tragedian, into strange parts, as- 
suming sentiments acquired from 
without, and having therefore in 
his inner consciousness no self- 
acting measure for his language. 

Whether Mr Gladstone imposed 
on his adherents with malice afore- 
thought, or was carried away by his 
devotion to his latest adopted pur- 
pose, may well be left a mystery ; 
but recent experiments in Radical 
legislation, rash in so old a man, 
seemed to have broken down the 
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prestige of transcendent morality 
which has so largely supplied him 
with political capital ; for in the 
haste suggested by age it was 
not possible for him to maintain 
respect for the decencies of form 
which belong to high policy. Un- 
der stress of the self-sought con- 
test, the clothes were rent, so to 
say, from off his back, leaving 
him naked to public view. He 
had, under the same compulsion, 
to accept comradeship which was 
derogatory; and he stood con- 
fessed but an old and supremely 
able parliamentary hand. Of one 
thing we may be sure, Mr Glad- 
stone has not fallen from grace in 
his old age, though it is in his old 
age that he has been revealed. It 
was the failing judgment usually 
associated with great age which 
induced him to attempt an impos- 
sible achievement in an impossible 
time, without any clear basis of 
fact to build upon, and apparently 
for a personal purpose. For even 
if he had convinced himself of the 
national necessity of surrender to 
the Irish, it would have been in 
harmony with political tradition 
for him to have left the actual 
surrender to the hands of others 
not so deeply pledged as himself 
to the opposite course. 

And now the myth has ended. 


VOL. CLVY.—NO, DCCCCXLII. 


“Great Pan is dead,” and the 
spell which charmed the constit- 
uencies, and compelled them to 
follow willingly or unwillingly, is 
broken for good and all. It was 
with Mr Gladstone himself more 
than with his policy that the 
masses were enamoured ; and even 
his aims when put forward by 
other men will want the glamour 
by which he alone could surround 
them, and be looked at with sus- 
picion by the very persons who 
would have hailed them with 
rapture when coming direct from 
himself. Without Mr Gladstone, 
Gladstonianism becomes an obso- 
lete political creed. We wish Mr 
Gladstone many years of health 
and pleasure in his cultured retire- 
ment; and we trust that he will 
rise above all temptations to act 
the comedy of Friedrichsruh at 
Hawarden. It would be a satis- 
faction if we could say that noth- 
ing in his political life became 
him better than the leaving of 
it; but his last ministerial utter- 
ances were a declaration of war. 
It is a melancholy thought that 
friend and foe alike are unable to 
view with any other feeling than 
satisfaction the close of what 
might have been the grandest 
career in statesmanship of our 
era. 
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THe volumes on Big Game 
Shooting in the “ Badminton Lib- 
rary ” are perhaps the most gener- 
ally attractive of the series. They 
are a concentration of varied 
sporting adventure in many quar- 
ters of the globe, nor is the reader 
troubled unnecessarily with the 
technicalities of a pursuit which 
its followers speedily abandon if 
they have no natural genius for it. 
There is something in these vol- 
umes to suit every taste, nor is 
there any monotony either of scen- 
ery or incident. We are carried 
from the stifling jungles of the 
Terai to the Arctic Seas ; from the 
swamps and burning sands of South 
Africa to the Alps or the snow- 
peaks of the frosty Caucasus. 
Sated with following up the spoor 
of elephant or buffalo, we may take 
a turn after the musk-ox, the tiger, 
or the chamois. Mr Phillipps-Wol- 
ley, with his wide range of experi- 
ence, has done the editing admir- 
ably, and he contributes some of 
the most picturesque and exciting 
of the chapters. His preliminary 
remarks on Big Game Shooting 
generally teach many a lesson and 
sound sundry warnings. It is 
needless to go in for the sport in 
earnest, unless you have all the 
qualities that go to make a man, 
with others that are undefinable 
into the bargain. Courage, cool- 
ness, and indomitable patience are, 
of course, indispensable; and of 
course, also, the sportsman will last 
all the longer if he be blessed with 
an iron constitution, and lungs 
that can breathe poison without 
sensible injury. For the sport is 
often so identified with suffering, 


SHOOTING. 


that it is next to impossible for the 
uninitiated to distinguish the one 
from the other. He must learn to 
endure the extremes of heat and 
cold, of thirst and of hunger, and 
to do any quantity of severe moun- 
tain or jungle work, on the simple 
and unsatisfying expedient of tak- 
ing in a few holes in his belt. 
There are many minor inconven- 
iences to which he must be prepared 
to resign himself, whether in still 
hunting in the thickets or stalk- 
ing among the cliffs,—such as in- 
voluntarily reposing for an hour or 
two with a sharp stone beneath the 
knee-cap, or with a double-barbed 
thorn hooked fast in his nose. 
Mr Phillipps-Wolley sums up the 
conclusion of that whole matter, 
in saying that the sportsman must 
keep his temper under all circum- 
stances, even when burning with 
fever or flayed by mosquitoes, 
being as watchful all the time for 
a chance as when he started fresh 
and fit in the morning. 

Readiness, imperturbability, and 
phenomenal presence of mind are 
the characteristics of all the famous 
game-slayers. These qualities are 
illustrated by many startling and 
sensational anecdotes; but the feats 
of the narrators vouch sufficiently 
for their veracity. They may be 
hugged by a bear, tossed by a 
rhinoceros, or nearly trampled to 
death beneath several tons of 
elephant: but they wait to be 
frightened till they know whether 
they are dead or alive, and thought 
flashes fast through the crisis on 
the possible means of extrication. 
And in the way of severe training 
and persistent self-denial the sport- 
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ing enthusiast would give points 
to the Spartans. Messrs Phillipps- 
Wolley and Littledale lay out in 
the high mountains in late autumn 
in the clothes they wore and with 
short commons in their knapsacks, 
far beyond the reach of assistance 
in case of misadventure. Mr Pike 
tells us that when you go after the 
walrus or polar bear, when the boat 
casts off from the side of the ship, 
you can never surmise within three 
days or more when you may have 
the next square meal in the warmth 
of the cabin, thanks to the dense 
fogs in these latitudes, which are 
always preparing disagreeable sur- 
prises. When tracking tigers in 
India—and slow and weary work 
it often is—we are told by the best 
authorities that it is folly to drink, 
unless you have an elephant with 
howdah and _ luncheon - panniers 
handy. The jungle pools are pretty 
sure to be poisonous, and even if you 
swallow good water on an empty 
stomach, it stimulates the craving 
you hope to allay. In India, how- 
ever, if you are in tolerably easy 
circumstances, without pretending 
to the sumptuous state of Mans- 
field, the wealthy civilian in ‘The 
Old Forest Ranger,’ you come back 
at night to the comforts of a camp. 
As Colonel Campbell remarks, one 
long pull at the tankard will al- 
most console you for the privations 
of the day. But sport in South 
Africa is a more serious business. 
There the early pioneers used to 
trek away for many months or a 
year or more, through the waterless 
waste and the trackless wilderness. 
They were lost to sight and society 
till they turned up again at the 
outlying farms of the Boers on 
some remote frontier. Cattle and 
waggons were perpetually coming 
to grief, but they always picked 
themselves up somehow and went 
on. Among perils from wild beasts, 
perils from savages, perils from 
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floods and fever, they relied on 
Providence, their pluck, and their 
rifles,—their luxuries were buffalo- 
hump, antelope-tongue, and mar- 
row-bones, and, wonderful to re- 
late, they almost invariably pulled 
through, returning in triumph with 
their trophies and the ivory. 

The veteran Oswell, who died 
only the other day, opens these 
volumes with a spirited and graphic 
narrative of his five sporting trips 
in the South African shooting- 
grounds. It is a remarkable and 
happy coincidence that the best 
sportsmen, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, are good writers. An 
easy, vivid, and vigorous style 
seems to come naturally to them. 
No one has described the Scottish 
Highlands more picturesquely than 
St John of ‘The Wild Sports’ and 
Colquhoun of ‘The Moor and the 
Loch.’ In India there are Campbell 
of Skipness and Colonel Gordon 
Cumming, the brother of the more 
famous Roualeyn ; Forsyth of the 
Central Highlands; Kinloch of 
Thibet, the author of ‘Tent-Life 
in Tigerland,’ who treats of North- 
Eastern Bengal and the Nepaul 
Terai; and last, but not least, 
General Macintyre of the ‘ Hindu- 
Koh,’ who has made us familiar 
with the Himalayas, from the 
rhododendron and azalea coverts 
in the ravines on the lower slopes 
to the storm-beaten plateaux 
among the snow-peaks of Ladakh, 
where the skin shrivels in the 
searching winds and cracks in the 
scorching sunshine. In short, we 
know the India of sport, from 
Kashmir to Cape Comorin, as 
Burke imagined the social India in 
the magnificent speech which made 
the incriminated Governor-General 
declare that for the moment he 
felt himself a culprit. But we 
are not going to go round the 
world, expanding the too brief 
bibliography in the Badminton 
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Library. We come back to Africa 
and Mr Oswell, merely mentioning 
Sir Samuel Baker, who was a master 
of style, and Cornwall Harris, the 
pioneer of African sportsmen, who 
fired Oswell’s enthusiasm. Sir 
Samuel before his death contri- 
buted a biographical sketch of 
Oswell. He speaks of the famous 
little gun which Oswell lent him, 
and which figures conspicuously in 
his ‘Ismailia’ and ‘The Nile 
Tributaries.’ He often used it 
himself, and always left it with 
Lady Baker when she had charge 
of the camps in his frequent ab- 
sences. The walnut stock was 
fretted away as if it had been 
gnawed by rats or rasped upon a 
grindstone. That was significant 
of Oswell’s dashing manner of 
shooting. Like Nelson, he always 
went in for close action. He would 
boldly ride up and open fire within 
ten or fifteen paces of elephant 
or rhinoceros. Then when the 
wounded animal broke away, he 
would follow at full speed on the 
traces, with the gun thrown across 
the saddle. We may guess how 
his face and person suffered when 
both hands were fully occupied, in 
the cruel wait-a-bit thorns that 
had scarred the tough walnut 
wood. It must be remarked, too, 
that in those days men shot with 
muzzle-loaders, and with weapons 
of but comparatively moderate 
penetrating power. Even with a 
heavy ramrod of rhinoceros horn, 
it was no easy matter ramming 
down the ball, on a swerving horse 
before a charging and trumpeting 
elephant, and it was still more 
delicate work to cap the nipples. 
So we may be sure that Oswell’s 
stories, thrilling as they are, rather 
extenuate than exaggerate his perils 
and escapes. 

They carry us back for fifty 
years, and from the first he struck 
away into virgin country. It 
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was then he made acquaintance 
with Livingstone, whom he fin- 
anced and accompanied on the ex- 
pedition which discovered Lake 
Ngami. Livingstone, he says, 
would have made an admirable 
sportsman, for nothing could shake 
his nerve or disturb his serenity 
—only, unfortunately, he could 
neither shoot nor ride. And nerve 
was needed then for an expedition 
in the interior, even if the savages 
gave no particular trouble, and the 
adventurer, like the missionary 
Livingstone, did not provoke hos- 
tilities with the wild beasts. The 
lions swarmed in every thicket, 
and haunted the neighbourhood of 
each stream and pool. Going about 
in families or troops, they were 
singularly audacious and aggressive 
after nightfall. No follower dared 
stray beyond the precincts of the 
camp, and woe to the solitary 
sportsman belated on horseback or 
on foot. Oswell had sundry won- 
derful escapes in these circum- 
stances, and he relates one of the 
most sensational. The incident 
shows, moreover, how easily a man 
may get lost. After breakfast one 
morning he was told there were 
quaggas near the camp; and as 
game was wanted, he hurried out 
with a gun which was only loaded 
in a single barrel. He took no 
spare ammunition. He shot his 
quagga, marked the spot, and 
turned back to regain the waggons, 
which were certainly within 400 
yards. That was at 10 a.m., and 
in the evening he was still search- 
ing for them. At sunset he began 
to think of bed, for of supper there 
could be no question. A game- 
track led him to a pool where he 
might quench his thirst, but he 
could only collect fuel enough to 
keep up fire for an hour. He had 
never before or since been in a 
place so infested with lions, and, 
of course, if he stretched himself 
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on the ground, a blaze was his only 
safeguard. So, to economise the 
scanty stock of wood, he got up 
into a low tree in the meantime. 
His light dress had been soaked 
with perspiration, and now it came 
on to freeze hard :— 


“T was bitterly cold. I determined 
to come down and light my fire. I 
knew it would last but a short time, 
but thought I would make the best of 
it, and thaw myself before attempting 
to return. I got to the lowest bough 
of my tree, and had placed my hand 
beside my feet before jumping off, 
when, from the bush immediately 
under me, a deep note and the sound 
of a heavy body slipping through the 
thorny scrub told me that a lion was 
passing. Whether the creaking of 
the tree had roused his attention, and 
caused him to speak so opportunely, I 
don’t know, but without the warning, 
in another half-second I should have 
alighted on his back.” 


He returned to his chilly perch 
in double-quick time, and there he 
sat listening to a nocturnal duet, 
for a couple of lions were patrolling 
on opposite sides of the pool. It 
became a question between being 
frozen to death or getting down to 
be thawed by a fire at all hazards. 
Just then the blessed moon showed 
above the tops of the trees, and 
simultaneously came a discharge of 
muskets from beneath her. “ With 
the help of her light and partial 
direction, I was not going to stay 
up a tree to be frozen.” So he 
slipped down, turned the pool, and 
plunged into the opposite scrub. 
“Reasons for a cautious advance 
made themselves heard on all sides. 
An African forest was then alive 
at night. I only thought of the 
lions, and especially of the two I 
had left, or perhaps not left ; but 
every little nocturnal animal that 
stirred kept me on the stretch— 
the less noise the more danger.” 
Perpetually stopping and listening 
among the black shadows, it was a 


full hour before he found his 
followers, having met with no 
actual adventure beyond nearly 
impaling himself on the horn of 
an excited rhinoceros. Next morn- 
ing, with natural curiosity, he 
went out to inspect his tracks, for 
the roar of a disappointed lion had 
been heard close at hand, as he 
was brought into the waggons., 
Then he found that for a long way 
back the spoor of one of his feline 
friends was covering his own. He 
attributed his miraculous escape to 
that stopping to listen, which made 
the cautious pursuer hesitate to 
attack. 

Even where the country swarms 
with game, the lions appear to get 
sated with venison, &c., and show 
a perverse taste for beef and 
horseflesh, as the native cattle- 
herds have learned to their cost. 
Harris tells how, under the 
bloody despotism of Moselekatse, 
his unlucky herds were between 
the deep sea and the devil. It 
was summary death if they let 
the cattle be raided; and when 
they faced the lions with their 
assegais, several generally suc- 
cumbed. Harris and Cumming 
narrate more than one episode, 
when some solitary prowler made a 
dash into the camp, carrying away 
an ox, a sheep, or a Hottentot. 
But we never remember hearing 
of a camp being regularly be- 
leaguered and very nearly stormed, 
as Oswell relates. He had camped 
at a spring in a gentle hollow, 
surrounded on all sides by wood. 
As it “was the worst place for 
lions” he ever knew, the camp 
had been more strongly “kraaled ” 
than usual with a high stockade of 
thorn-bushes. But as it chanced 
the fuel was damp, and the wood 
did not burn brightly. Soon after 
nightfall the assailants came on 
in force. ‘Our vedettes, the dogs, 
were driven in, and the enemy 
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charged down upon the cattle en- 
closure.” The camp was roused, 
and all rushed to their arms. The 
commander-in-chief turned out in 
his night-dress, and stood in that 
cool attire, peering out in vain 
into the darkness, for lions and 
dogs were perpetually shifting 
their position, in a savage chorus 
of roaring, growling, and yelping. 
When the fires began to blaze up, 
flashing a bright circle of light 
within the kraal, things grew 
calmer, and the attack slackened. 
But the roaring increased as the 
outer darkness became blacker, and 
the lions, determined as ever, did 
not give back an inch :— 


“We could hear every breath and 
angry purr. . . . For some time 
I made a Kafir stand beside me and 
throw brands into the darkness, 
hoping by a gleam to get sufficient 
indication of the whereabouts of our 
foes for a shot, but in vain. I fired 


frequently, as near as I could guess at 
the spot where the ryemg seemed to 


come from, and could hear the angry 
beast make a dash at the pinging ball. 
However, we had checked the onset, 
and had now only to keep on the 
alert. Just before daybreak the siege 
was raised.” 


He recalls three as narrow 
escapes as can well be conceived, 
from lion, rhinoceros, and ele- 
phant respectively. They suggest 
the subject of his three most sen- 
sational sketches. But their point 
is in the proof that there was no 
taking the fight out of the hunter: 
wounded, stunned, dizzy, unable 
to realise how far he is damaged, 
he picks himself up and goes in 
again, with the resolution of scoring 
in the final round. The affair 
with the lion—or rather lioness— 
was drawn, and indeed the savage 
beauty had the better of it. The 
dogs had bayed her, and Oswell 
came riding up. Bounding light- 
ly over the bushes, she charged 
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from the quarter where she was 
least expected, and as she took 
him on the right flank, he could 
not fire. He had hardly wheeled 
his horse, when the lady was up 
on the crupper. Maddened with 
fright and pain, the horse swerved 
and stumbled. Oswell was swept 
out of the saddle, and all three 
were rolling together on the 
ground in confusion. For a 
minute or more the hunter lay 
senseless; when he revived, his 
after-rider was bending over him. 
Recovering consciousness, he heard 
the dogs again baying close by. 
“Rising to my feet, 1 staggered 
like a drunken man, rather than 
walked towards the sound.” Prop- 
ping himself against a tree, with 
reeling brain and dancing vision, 
he fired through the bushes at one 
of the dogs by mistake for the 
lioness. She, thinking discretion 
the better part of valour, bounded 
off and escaped scot-free. 

The rally with the rhinoceros, 
though it came as near a catas- 
trophe, has nevertheless a dash of 
comedy in it. He had hit one of 
those lumbering brutes somewhat 
high behind the shoulder. He 
jumped on his horse to follow, for 
the now extinct white rhinoceros, 
when wounded, used almost al- 
ways to turn tail. This one, 
however, wheeled and deliberate- 
ly walked towards him. But his 
horse and he made sure there 
must be a mistake, and that 
the brute, being mortally struck, 
had lost consciousness of the situ- 
ation and proprieties. When he 
was within five yards, Oswell took 
a pull at the bridle ; but the horse 
hesitated to respond, and the hesi- 
tation cost him his life. With 
the same phlegmatic calm, and 
one heave of his powerful neck, 
the rhinoceros hoisted the pair on 
his horn, and so Oswell lost his 
best hunter. For himself, pitch- 
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ing on his head, he was nearly 
scalped by the stirrup-iron. Scram- 
bling to his knee, the horn of the 
rhinoceros was actually within the 
bend of his leg; but the animal 
justified its reputation for stupid- 
ity by passing on, and—as the 
nurses say — taking no notice. 
Oswell got hold of his after-rider’s 
gun and pony, caught up the run- 
away, and killed him. Then he 
had leisure to pause and reckon 
up damages, and he seated him- 
self, with the blood streaming 
over his face. As his shooting 
companion described it to Living- 
stone, “I saw that beggar Oswell 
sitting under a bush holding on 
his head.” But it was a sharper 
pang than his own bodily suffer- 
ing when he had to put his fav- 
ourite horse out of its misery. 
Of course he had become attached 
to the animal, who had long carried 
him so well, and had been his 
companion in many a lonely wan- 
dering and night-watch. “That 
very morning I had talked to 
him affectionately, telling him 
how, when the hunting was over, 
I would make him fat and happy, 
and I had played with him and 
he with me.” It reminds us of 
a pathetic incident in ‘The Great 
Lone Land,’ when Butler was sud- 
denly bereaved of his dear friend 
and comrade “ Blackie,” in the 
crumbling ice-floes of the frozen 
Saskatchewan. 

The third, and perhaps the closest 
shave of all, was with a wounded 
elephant. Oswell was following 
it in the reckless fashion described 
by Baker through the worst piece 
of bush he had ever ridden. There 
was a dense undergrowth of wait- 
a-bits beneath thick forest timber, 
with low hanging boughs. The 
elephant turned suddenly, with his 
trunk coiled away out of reach of 
the double- barbed thorns, and 
Oswell executed a similar move- 
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ment as promptly as possible. But 
in the tangled cover and among 
the mighty tree-stems, the odds 
against the chased were Lombard 
Street to a China orange. The 
elephant crashed through the ob- 
structions, among which the horse 
had to twist and turn. Horse and 
rider soon got wedged in a: bush, 
with the screaming elephant tower- 
ing above them :— 


“The pony made a convulsive effort 
and freed himself, depositing me in a 
sitting position immediately in front 
of the uplifted forefoot of the charg- 
ing bull. . . . I saw the burly brute 
from chest to tail as he passed directly 
over me lengthways, one foot between 
my knees and one fourteen inches be- 
yond my head, and not a graze. ... 
As he turned from chasing the pony, 
he swept by me to join his com- 
panions, and I got another snap-shot 
at his shoulders. As soon as I could 
I followed his spoor, bat must have 
lost it in the thick bush, for in five 
minutes I had run into and killed a 
fresh elephant.” 


But, after all, he pronounces the 
buffalo the most dangerous of all 
beasts of the chase. Hunters 
playfully apply such epithets as 
“vicious” and “savage” to the 
unfortunate animals they have as- 
sailed and wounded. With some 
sort of reason they may talk of 
the malignant cunning of the 
buffalo. His is the only blood- 
spoor a Kaffir will not hunt. For 
he has a pleasant habit, when he 
takes to the scrub, of turning 
sharply back upon a line parallel 
to that of his advance, and charg- 
ing the pursuers when escape is 
impossible. There is no disputing 
his determined courage: no lion 
will face him singly ; and in India 
even his half-domesticated con- 
geners will stampede upon the 
tiger, when they scent or sight 
him. Mr Oswell says he has seen 
a buffalo, with paralysed hind- 
quarters, still doggedly persist in 
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carrying out his rush by dragging 
himself along with his forefeet. 
As for his vitality, it is almost as 
great as that of the tiger. Mr 
Oswell dropped one from within 
five feet ; the brute pitched upon 
his head, and lay perfectly still. 
Before the horse was in his stride 
to follow up another buffalo, the 
wounded animal was on foot and 
had ripped him, so that, like the 
victim of the lioness, he had to be 
despatched on the spot. 

But we cannot linger through 
the article with Oswell, for other 
writers claim our attention. 
Otherwise we should like to tell 
of the battle between buffaloes and 
lions, carried on within half a mile 
of the waggons from dark to dawn, 
when it appeared, by examination 
of the battle-ground by daylight, 
that a herd of from forty to fifty 
buffaloes had been attacked by 
about a fifth that number of 
lions. Then the buffaloes had 
fought, like the Zulus, in crescent 
formation, and retired without 


losing a single calf. Or his pictur- 
esque description of a night-watch 
by a lonely desert pool, when, in 
the silvery lustre of an unclouded 
moon, he saw and heard the beasts 
of the wilderness as in mutual 
suspicion they came to quench 


their thirst. We are somewhat 
disappointed and tantalised by 
Mr Selous’s brief monograph on 
South African lions; but the 
brevity is sufficiently explained by 
the recent publication of his many 
adventures. And although the 
chapters of Mr Jackson on East 
Africa are interesting and of great 
practical utility, they are decidedly 
less dramatic and anecdotal than 
Osweil’s thrilling reminiscences. 
We believe that two Scottish 
gentlemen, the late Mr Lamont 
of Knockdow and Lord David 
Kennedy, were the first to make 
a shooting-trip to the Polar regions. 
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‘Seasons with the Seahorses,’ de- 
scribing the chase of the walrus 
and the great white bear, was then 
a novelty in literature. Mr Pike, 
who is an enthusiast, informs us 
that the game has been scared 
from its more accessible resorts by 
ruthlessly indiscriminate massacre. 
We cannot think that it is much 
to be regretted. Any ordinary 
sporting ardour might be chilled 
by the low temperature, and 
damped by the dense and depress- 
ing fogs. But he says that both 
bear and walrus are still to be 
found in considerable numbers on 
the north-eastern shores of Spitz- 
bergen. The work is severe, but 
the cost need not be great, for the 
walrus ivory obtained in a success- 
ful expedition goes far towards 
paying the expenses. The sports- 
men are recommended to hire a wal- 
rus-sloop at one of the Norwegian 
ports. With a crew of some nine 
hands, boats, gear, &c., complete, 
the total expense is put at £450. 
The walrus is shot or harpooned 
according to circumstances, When 
the boat puts off from the ship, it 
is victualled for several days, for 
fogs that obliterate the land-marks 
and obscure the stars are matters 
of constant occurrence. The wal- 
rus at best must be a remarkably 
stupid animal, for the aim of the 
boat is to approach almost within 
arm’s-length, when the harpoon- 
lance is darted, which is attached 
to a long line. When he rises to 
breathe, the rifle ought to finish 
him. Should he show signs of 
alarm when the boat is still some 
distance off, the rifle comes into 
play. But he is as nearly invul- 
nerable as any beast can be, and 
when shot in the water he sinks 
immediately. Consequently, un- 
less killed on the ice or harpooned 
in the sea, in nine cases out of 
ten it is impossible to secure him. 
The chief excitement must be the 
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being towed with perilous velocity 
at the end of a line, when the 
wounded monster is plunging and 
struggling. The sport with the 
polar bear is even tamer, by Mr 
Pike’s own admission. For, as the 
encounter is generally between 
men in a boat and the bear on the 
ice, it is merely a question of 
steady and persistent target prac- 
tice, where there can neither be 
pleasure nor danger nor honour. 
If we want really warm work, 
in every sense, we may turn to 
India and the tiger. For the tiger 
is naturally associated with India 
proper, as the big game, par eacel- 
lence. Only certain districts are 
favourable to hog-hunting, but the 
tiger unfortunately is to be found 
everywhere. Colonel Percy, though 
he gives general directions for that 
and other Indian wild sports, does 
not indulge us with many pictur- 
esque scenes or stories, such as 
those with which Sir Edward 
Braddon entertained our readers 
in his recent Shikar articles. In- 
deed the methods of tiger-hunting 
in the different provinces are so 
various that it is difficult to take a 
comprehensive yet cursory view of 
them. But in all the element of 
danger predominates, and assured- 
ly no other animal has caused so 
many casualties. Not the least 
of the blessings of English rule is 
the ceaseless war that Englishmen 
have waged against the tigers. 
Tiger-shooting can never go out 
of favour so long as the Briton 
loves danger for its own sake, or 
until the lion has learned to lie 
down with the lamb. But with 
the extension of our north-west- 
ern frontier and the expansion 
of our suzerainty over tributary 
States, it has a formidable rival 
in wild mountain-stalking. The 
railways have brought the hunt- 
ing-grounds of the Himalayas, and 
even the remoter ranges of the 
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Hindu-Koh, within comparatively 
easy reach. No one has described 
more graphically the toilsome and 
anxious pursuit of the various spe- 
cies of the wild sheep and wild 
goat than General Macintyre. The 
pioneers of the Alpine Club made 
much of their early feats in the 
Bernese Oberland and elsewhere, 
and doubtless the men who first 
scaled the Matterhorn or Finster- 
aarhorn had some reason for self- 
gratulation. But it strikes us that, 
with their equipment and experi- 
enced guides, their doings sink into 
insignificance compared with those 
of the man who, weighted with 
rifle and ammunition, manceuvres 
leisurely among peaks, passes, and 
glaciers at a temperature which 
might freeze the marrow; who 
treads the face of almost precipi- 
tous ice-walls, and crosses in the 
inevitable course of things the 
funnel-shaped cowloirs, continually 
swept by avalanches of debris and 
by eccentric boulders of incalcul- 
able velocity, which ricochet at 
random from side to side, Such 
experience as Macintyre describes, 
demanding endurance, coolness, 
courage, and resolute decision in 
critical emergencies, are surely the 
best possible training for young 
soldiers who hope to be in com- 
mand of British troops. By the 
way, Colonel Percy, who has had 
many mountain adventures of his 
own, describes the markhor, the 
prince of the hill-goats, as the 
most difficult animal to circum- 
vent. He says you may count 
with a certain confidence on the 
habits of the hill-sheep or the ibex ; 
but as for the markhor, you never 
know where to have him. For he 
is always, and most capriciously, 
on the move, so that the most 
careful stalk may end in disap- 
pointment. It is by no means 


encouraging for the novice to be 
told that one fair chance in a fort- 
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night should fully satisfy reason- 
able expectation. 

But one need not go so far as 
the Himalayas to risk limbs and 
neck in sensational mountain- 
sport. Mr Phillipps-Wolley has 
a capital chapter on chamois- 
stalking in the high Alps between 
Bavaria and Tyrol, although there 
the ground is either reserved and 
over-preserved by princely aristo- 
crats, or perpetually disturbed by 
the peasants who have rights 
of commonty in their public 
“shoots.” Still more picturesque 
is his description of sport in 
the upper Caucasus, where the 
chamois’ first cousin, the ibex or 
tir, is the object. Nor can we 
bring a necessarily rambling article 
to a more appropriate conclusion, 
than by quoting an illustrative 
episode he has taken from the 
note-books ot his friend Mr Little- 
dale, whom he describes as the 
most successful hunter who ever 
carried a rifle between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian. The way 
both Wolley and Littledale went 
to work there was by establishing 
a permanent camp on the edge of 
the forest, and thence making ex- 
cursions of two or three days into 
the storm - beaten and shelterless 
regions above. For two days 
Littledale, with a couple of guides 
or attendants, had been out after 
one particular lot of tars. On the 
third day, thanks to a few minutes 
of friendly fog, he came within 
shot of his game, and made a 
successful right and left. The 
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tars were killed, but they were 
not bagged. While turning over 
one of the rams to skin it, it broke 
from his hold, and went bounding 
down the precipitous incline till the 
body was brought up upon a snow- 
bank several thousand feet below. 
He sent down his companions to 
recover the head, and their circui- 
tous descent was a work of time, 
Littledale, left alone, headed back 
for his camp :— 


“This generally sounds much easier 
than it is, and so Littledale found it 
upon this occasion. As evening ap- 
proaches, the mists begin to sail 
about among the crags, first like 

eat ostrich-plumes, and then grow- 
ing larger and more dense, till they 
make the smooth places difficult and 
the difficult places impossible. As 
for Littledale, on this occasion he put 
his best foot forward, and made all 
the speed he could to get off the ridge 
and on to better going. For hours 
he had to grope his way along a pre- 
cipitous ridge, in dense fog, throwing 
small stones down either side from 
time to time to tell by the sound 
whether he was still on the main 
ridge or not. Only now and then 
did a gleam of sunshine break through 
the mist, and in a few hours the sun 
would set. 

“Tt was a horrible position for a 
lonely man. 


“Tt was long after this that, lying 
at the top of a ravine which ha 
taken him an hour and a half to 
climb, he struck a light to find a 
few more pebbles and get a drink, 
and found as he bent down his own 
track of that morning. He says the 
sight of it made him feel years 
younger.” 
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Tue session of 1894 has opened 
with remarkable circumstances of 
interest and novelty. It began 
only a week after the previous 
session had terminated, a depar- 
ture from established usage of 
which there is no example on 
record, It witnessed the retire- 
ment from public life of a vet- 
eran statesman of world - wide 
fame, who has held a front place 
in English politics for a longer 
time than any other Minister 
of the Crown since parliament- 
ary government was established,— 
longer than Walpole and longer 
than Palmerston,—and whose dis- 
appearance from the stage marks 
an epoch in English history. It 
also ushered in a very question- 
able innovation in the shape of a 
speech from the Throne which has 
been justly described as a mere 
electioneering address, and one, 
too, of a very mischievous and 
inflammatory character. It is, 
however, quite of a piece with 
other tendencies which we have 
noticed on previous occasions. 
To live by promises; to keep the 
public in a perpetual state of 
excitement and expectation; to 
take advantage of all class dis- 
sensions or misunderstandings, in 
order to nourish a spirit of 
discontent and distrust in the 
people at large ; to encourage more 
or less every whim or crotchet 
entertained by any section of the 
people, in the hope of perpetu- 
ating among all of them a sense 
of favours to come and of future 
boons in store, if they only behave 
themselves in the interval,—such 
is, and has been for many years, 
the policy of those who still call 
themselves the Liberal party in 
this country. They know very 
well that in the ordinary track 





of useful practical legislation they 
have lost all pretence to call 
themselves superior to the Con- 
servatives. Their only hope of 
success lies in the manufacture of 
grievances, which they may in due 
time be invited to redress. The 
ratcatcher emptying his cage of 
rats under the farmer’s barn-door 
is the best illustration of their 
policy. They are bound to teach 
the people that they are wronged, 
oppressed, and generally ill-treated 
by somebody. And all their meas- 
ures of late have been directed to 
this end, to set class against class, 
and to divide even classes against 
themselves. Herein we have the 
key to the character of the Queen’s 
Speech. 

How absolute has been the fail- 
ure of the new Government which 
two years ago succeeded Lord 
Salisbury’s is not, we think, gene- 
rally realised. It must have been 
clear from the first to all its more 
experienced members, whatever 
they might choose to say, that a 
majority of forty (now consider- 
ably less) was practically useless, 
and that unless at an early date 
they could obtain a better one, 
their tenure of power would be 
brief. In quiet times, and with a 
friendly Opposition, such a ma- 
jority might serve. But in our 
own day, and with an Opposition 
armed to the teeth to prevent the 
dismemberment of the empire, it is 
almost nonsense to call it a major- 
ity. at all. The only use they 
could make of it, therefore, was 
to keep themselves in office long 
enough to pave the way for a dis- 
solution under more favourable 
conditions, when the constituen- 
cies should have been duly primed 
with intoxicating stimulants, and 
deluded into violence by imaginary 
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wrongs. They have introduced 
measures, not because they had the 
least expectation of carrying them, 
but because they thought them 
qualified to form the basis of agita- 
tion which should serve their own 
purpose. They have been disap- 
pointed in every single instance. 
Home Rule was rejected by the 
House of Lords, and the country 
bore the loss with equanimity. The 
Employers Liability Bill was de- 
prived of the clause to which the 
trade-unionists attached so much 
importance, and at least a moiety 
of the working classes regard the 
result with satisfaction. The 
Parish Councils Bill was purged 
of some of those provisions con- 
sidered most likely to gratify the 
peasantry, and not a murmur has 
been heard. The House of Lords 
has for the last six months been 
held up to obloquy as an oppres- 
sor of the people, and no further 
effect has been produced than the 
so-called “‘ demonstration” in Hyde 
Park, which was forgotten by the 
next day. The break-down has 
been complete all round. Mr 
Asquith, in a recent speech, called 
this “a spirited beginning.” The 
Home Secretary must have sup- 
posed himself to be riding a 
donkey-race in which the hind- 
most wins. 

Now, the Queen’s Speech is sim- 
ply a continuation of the tactics 
here described. In it we find a 
number of measures strung to- 
gether which can no more be 
carried through Parliament in a 
single session than they could be 
in a single day. The impossi- 
bility is so patent that it is idle 
to pause over it, and none can 
know this better than the Ministry 
themselves, Then, what is the ob- 
ject with which they have placed 
this revolutionary catalogue in the 
mouth of the Sovereign? What 
do they hope to gain by it? With 


one or two exceptions, the various 
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groups whose favourite ideas are 
embodied in it must know just as 
well as the Cabinet that they cannot 
become law this session, and they 
do not expect it. They would 
have given their support to the 
Government just as willingly had 
they received satisfactory assur- 
ances that their principles were 
accepted, and would in their turn 
become Cabinet questions. The 
mention of them in the Queen’s 
speech, when it neither did nor 
could mean anything more than 
this, could make no direct addi- 
tion to the number of votes likely 
to be recorded for the Govern- 
ment by these various little sec- 
tions of reformers. Then why, 
we repeat, commit the grave con- 
stitutional impropriety of plac- 
ing in her Majesty’s mouth the 
recognition of questions not yet 
ripe for settlement, and depart 
from the well-understood principle 
that the Crown is never understood 
to recommend measures to Parlia- 
ment which its Ministers have not 
a reasonable prospect of passing 
into law at once. The speech 
from the Throne has never been 
treated as a mere reconnaissance, 
with a view to possible action at 
some future time. This is the 
work of others, but not of the 
Sovereign under a constitutional 
Government. Her Majesty is not 
to be made the medium of convey- 
ing to the public a political or party 
programme, which has only a pro- 
visional significance, covering a 
legislative area which it may take 
years to exhaust, and committing 
the Head of the State to an approv- 
al of changes long before they 
have been duly considered by the 
public, — changes, perhaps, from 
which, when fully understood, the 
public may recoil. Such a step is 
a most unconstitutional abuse of 
the royal prerogative, and one 
to which nothing but the fatal 
necessity which goads Ministers 
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onwards could, we think, have 
driven even Mr Gladstone. The 
Queen’s Speech is evidently in- 
tended to suggest a highly coloured 
contrast between the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons, 
and to insinuate that here is a 
banquet spread for the people, 
which of course the House of 
Lords will take care to prevent 
them from enjoying. 


‘* Furiarum maxima juxta 
Accubat et manibus prohibet contingere 
mensas.” 


This is the amiable light in which 
it is desired to present the House 
of Lords; and into the service of 
such a cause has been pressed 
the speech of a Sovereign who is 
bound by all “ the ties of honour,” 
as well as by her title to the 
Throne, to defend that institution 
from attack. 

The second circumstance of great 
interest distinguishing the opening 
of the present session — namely, 
the retirement of Mr Gladstone— 
gave rise, of course, to a world of 
speculation, with the usual number 
of ingenious and plausible conjec- 
tures. When a change of Govern- 
ment was first announced, it was 
thought not improbable in some 
quarters that a change of policy 
might follow. Lord Rosebery, men 
said, was more likely to gravitate 
towards the Liberal Unionists 
than to remain in alliance with the 
Radicals. Men not ignorant of 
politics were found to say that Lord 
Rosebery might be a second Lord 
Palmerston, and that by combin- 
ing the Gladstonian Liberals with 
the Liberal Unionists, confront- 
ed by a benevolent Opposition, he 
could carry on the Government as 
it was carried on thirty years ago. 
We believe this to have been un- 
likely for many reasons, and im- 
possible for some. To begin with, 
had Lord Rosebery done so, he 


must have descended at once from 
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a first-rate to a second- if not a 
third-rate position, and have had 
to be satisfied with office without 
any share of real power—a situa- 
tion he would never have endured. 
In the second place, he would have 
been obliged, in such a case, to 
throw over the Irish party alto- 
gether, counting eighty bayonets, 
while the alliance with the Liberal 
Unionists must necessarily have 
cost him the support of the Radi- 
cals. Supposing him to have set 
aside his own predilections alto- 
gether, and to have been guided 
only by the strictest arithmetical 
calculations, was it worth while 
to lose eighty votes, or perhaps 
double the number, for the sake 
of gaining only fifty, such being 
in round numbers the strength 
of the Nationalists and Liber- 
al Unionists respectively? But 
thirdly — and this, after all, is 
the fatal objection to a revival, 
of the Palmerstonian system — 
it is wholly incompatible with the 
feverish excitement, the highly 
strung nervous system, of which 
all parties are conscious at the 
present day. The political at- 
mosphere is too heavily charged 
with electricity to admit of any- 
thing of the kind. If Lord Rose- 
bery, in such a case as we are 
supposing, looked to the Conserva- 
tive Opposition to defend him 
from the Radicals and Home 
Rulers, he could only obtain that 
support on the same conditions as 
those on which Lord Palmerston 
obtained it. And for this kind 
of government, Liberal in theory 
but Conservative in practice, the 
time we think has gone by. 

But let us look at the thing 
a little more closely. A combina- 
tion of Liberal Unionists with 
“moderate Liberals,” relying on 
the support of the Conservatives, 
but not including them in the 
Government, would present an 
anomaly which could not long be 
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tolerated either in Parliament or 
out of it. If we deduct from the 
Ministerial party the hundred and 
fifty Radicals and Nationalists who 
defeated them on the Address, and 
who would certainly never support 
the Duke of Devonshire, we have 
only some two hundred left, and 
of these it is very doubtful if more 
than half could be trusted to sup- 
port such a Government as we are 
contemplating. Giving the Liberal 
Unionists fifty, we should then 
have thecurious spectacle of a party 
of a hundred and fifty kept in 
office by an Opposition numbering 
two hundred and eighty. This 
could never last. 

On the other hand, if no such 
understanding were arrived at 
with the Conservatives, such 
a Government would have to 
face the whole regular Op- 
position, reinforced by the Irish 
brigade, who would now give no 
quarter. The Conservatives when 
their fortunes have been at the 
lowest have never since 1852 been 
much under two hundred and fifty. 
Supposing them after a general 
election reduced to that again, the 
combined Opposition — Conserva- 
tives and Nationalists—would still 
count three hundred and thirty 
votes, and what could any Gov- 
ernment with a disaffected body 
of Radicals in its own ranks 
pretend to do for one moment 
against a foe representing half 
the House? And we have rather 
understated than overstated the 
case. Are there thirty, are there 
twenty, men behind the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons 
who are not Radicals, and who 
could be relied on to support a 
moderate Liberal Administration ? 

There are certain phrases current 
among politicians which seem to be 
taken upon trust, without much 
thought being given to their sub- 
stantial value. The fact is, that a 
Liberal party, not including the 
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Radicals, and strong enough to 
stand upon its own bottom, is a 
vision which has yet to be realised. 
It has never existed yet. No Lib- 
eral Prime Minister has ever been 
able to do without the Radicals, 
They turned out Lord Melbourne, 
they turned out Lord John Russell, 
they turned out Lord Palmerston, 
and would have turned him out a 
second time if the Conservative 
party would have allowed them. 
But if Liberal Administrations 
were unable to dispense with 
them in those days, when the 
Radicals were so much weaker 
than they are now, and there was 
no Irish party regularly arrayed 
against the Government, how could 
they do so with the Radicals three 
times as numerous and the Irish 
in open rebellion? A Government 
formed by the junction of the Duke 
of Devonshire with Lord Salisbury 
is the only one ever likely to be 
strong enough to withstand both 
the Radicals and the Home Rulers. 
And such must be the kind of Gov- 
ernment which those persons are 
thinking of who profess to want 
“a moderate Liberal Administra- 
tion.” 

The question, however, has been 
put beyond all further doubt by 
Lord Rosebery himself, who, in 
his speech at Edinburgh, de- 
nied most earnestly and emphat- 
ically that he had ever had the 
slightest intention of addressing 
himself to the Liberal Unionists. 
This combination, therefore, may 
now be removed from the category 
of party possibilities. All thought 
of it must now be at anend. And 
concurrently with this conclusion 
we arrive at another — namely, 
that in repudiating the suggested 
alliance, Lord Rosebery makes 
clear his intention of throwing in 
his lot once for all with the Radi- 
cals and Repealers. 

The difficulties in his way, how- 
ever, are not slight. We are first 
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of all confronted with the fact 
that in the first week of its ex- 
istence his Government was de- 
feated on an amendment to the 
Address. It signifies nothing 
whether this was the fault of 
the Whips or not. What it 
shows is that 147 members, or 
just about one-third of the whole 
ministerial party, were prepared to 
put the Government “in a hole,” 
regardless of consequences. They 
may not have intended to defeat 
the Government, though that is 
not the impression conveyed by Mr 
Labouchere’s letter to the ‘Times’ 
of March 16. They may have re- 
gretted it afterwards. But their 
apologies remind one very much of 
the elder Mr Weller’s when he acci- 
dentally hit the Rev. Mr Stiggins 
on the head. “I didn’t go for to 
do it, Samivel,” said the old gentle- 
man; but as it was the result of 
a distinctly hostile demonstration, 
he was probably not very sorry for 
it. But whatever the Radicals 


meant on that particular occasion, 
they have revealed within the ranks 
of the Ministerial party the exis- 
tence of a spirit of hostility ready 
to break out at any moment, even 
when defeat may be fatal to the 


Government. As no chain is 
stronger than its weakest link, we 
have now to make a considerable 
deduction from the actual and gen- 
uine support on which Lord Rose- 
bery can depend, and have likewise 
to take into account that if he does 
anything to irritate or disappoint 
the Radicals, neither political con- 
siderations nor party ties will pre- 
vent them from retaliating. This 
is one of the conditions on which 
the present Government holds of- 
fice. And so conscious are they 
of the very precarious footing on 
which it necessarily places them, 
that they had nearly resigned the 
day after the division took place. 
Their position is certainly not one 
to be envied. It is one of respon- 
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sibility without authority, and of 
indignity without safety. 

The moral effect of such a de- 
liberate insult offered to them by 
so large a section of their own 
party, at so early a stage of their 
existence, will not readily be effaced 
from the public mind. Our readers 
may remember Lord Beaconsfield’s 
description of the miseries of a 
Government compelled to hold of- 
fice upon sufferance. But none 
of the humiliations which he men- 
tioned are comparable to what 
Lord Rosebery has undergone in 
being compelled to take back his 
own Address. Yet Lord Rose- 
bery boasts of a majority, of 
having been returned to Parlia- 
ment with a distinct ‘‘ mandate” 
from the people, with much more 
of the same fashionable fustian. 
And this, of course, only makes 
the injury more bitter. Had it 
been inflicted by an Opposition 
with a known majority, it would 
have come in the natural course of 
things — part of the day’s work. 
But if Ministers cannot avoid such 
disasters even with numbers on 
their side, how is it possible for 
the public to repose the slightest 
confidence in either their stability 
or popularity? There is only one 
thing which can wipe out the stain, 
and that is a general election re- 
turning the party to power by an 
irresistible majority. 

The second serious stumble of the 
new Ministry on the very thresh- 
old of their career was Lord Rose- 
bery’s unfortunate statement in 
regard to the conversion of Eng- 
land. What occurred was this: 
in the House of Lords, on the 
night of Monday, March 12, Lord 
Rosebery, in speaking on the Ad- 
dress, made use of these words,— 
“The noble Marquis [the Marquis 
of Salisbury] made one remark on 
the subject of Irish Home Rule 
with which I must confess myself 
in entire accord. He said that 
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before Irish Home Rule is con- 
ceded by the imperial Parliament, 
England, as the predominant mem- 
ber of the partnership of the three 
kingdoms, will have to be convinced 
of its justice.” Now observe, Lord 
Rosebery did not even say Great 
Britain—he said England ; and he 
did not confine himself to simply 
stating what he believed to be a 
fact—he gave a reason for it, show- 
ing why that fact was to be ac- 
cepted as consonant with justice 
and policy,—England is the “ pre- 
dominant member of the partner- 
ship of the three kingdoms.” 
That, in Lord Rosebery’s opinion, 
is why no great change can be 
effected in the condition of either 
of the other two members without 
the consent of England. It is of 
immense importance to remember 
this ; the argument in favour of the 
position laid down by Lord Rose- 
bery being more important than 
the position itself. We have not 


only an admission, but a justifica- 


tion. The Prime Minister himself 
seemed to be perfectly well aware 
of the significance of the language 
he was using. And Mr Jchn 
Morley, in the impossible attempt 
to explain it away in the House 
of Commons, prudently kept this 
unmanageable doctrine in the back- 
ground. What Mr Morley did say 
amounted to a simple contradic- 
tion of his chief. Mr Morley said 
that an imperial majority was suf- 
ficient, whatever might be the con- 
viction of England. Lord Rose- 
bery said that it was not. Be- 
tween these two statements there 
is no middle term. Mr Morley 
tried to persuade the House of 
Commons that Lord Rosebery 
could not have used the words 
which he did use in their natural 
and obvious sense, because the 
doctrine which they imply is im- 
possible. That is an absurdity if 
Mr Morley likes. Where is the im- 
possibility? Mr Gladstone watted 
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for the Disestablishment of the 
Trish Church, a less vital change 
than Home Rule, till England was 
convinced of its justice. In 1868 
he had an English majority in 
its favour. And the House of 
Lords of course did not throw out 
a measure which came recom- 
mended to them by the undoubted 
voice of the British people. But 
in the case of Home Rule, on 
Lord Rosebery’s own showing, 
they were bound not to accept Mr 
Gladstone’s measure; they would 
have been inflicting a great wrong 
on the people had they done so. 
They were compelled not to force 
Irish Home Rule upon England, 
till England was “convinced of 
its justice.” 

Lord Rosebery virtually makes 
this admission in his speech at 
Edinburgh, where he says that we 
cannot expect the House of Lords 
to be converted till England is 
converted. He tries to escape 
from what he said elsewhere by 
urging that a larger minority 
would do just as well as a ma- 
jority — an argument, as Mr 
Chamberlain said in Edinburgh 
on 22d March, “worthy only of 
Laputa.” The conversion of Eng- 
land does not require, we are now 
told, the evidence of an English 
majority. This is preposterous. 
The two are inseparable. When 
England is convinced of the jus- 
tice of Home Rule, there will be 
an English majority in its favour. 
To wait for the one is to wait for 
the other. 

What other test of conversion 
can we have? How are we to 
know? Does Lord Rosebery ex- 
pect a time when England will 
say in effect that she believes in 
Home Rule, but that, for some 
reason or other which she is un- 
able to explain, she is not willing 
to vote for it? Is this what he 
is waiting for? Or does he think 
England will be converted by the 
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prospect of Federal self - govern- 
ment? On either supposition, 
Home Rule had better put up the 
shutters and the Irish members 
seek some other trade. 

Mr Morley’s attempted explana- 
tion met with the fate which it de- 
served. Itimposedon nobody. He 
was followed in the debate by Mr 
Redmond, Mr Chamberlain, and 
Mr Labouchere,—a leading Home 
Ruler, a leading Liberal Unionist, 
and a leading English Radical,— 
and all three repudiated Mr Mor- 
ley’s gloss. But a second word 
remained to be explained besides 
“conversion.” Mr Redmond de- 
clared that Ireland knew nothing 
of any “predominance” in any 
one division of the United King- 
dom. Lord Rosebery, therefore, 
had to interpret this too. But 
his version of the matter was 
merely a change of terms. What 
he meant, he said, was this: “ We 
are trying to bring conviction to 
the mind of the partner in our 
partnership that has the greatest 
population and the most votes” 
—yes, and is the predominant 
partner in consequence. Nobody 
ever supposed him to mean any- 
thing else. There must be a cause 
for everything. There must be 
some reason why the member of a 
mercantile firm should be regarded 
as the predominant partner. It 
may be that he has the largest 
capital invested in it. But that 
does not alter the fact. “If I 
say a man is drunk,” said John- 
son, “and you tell me that is be- 
cause he has had too much to drink, 
what is that to the purpose?” It 
is, of course, only repeating the 
same thing in other words. 

Lord Rosebery —- perhaps con- 
scious that he is not good at ex- 
planations — has refrained from 
giving us one to which probably 
some persons looked forward. 
Home Rule has been presented to 
VOL. CLY.—NO. DCCCCXLII, 
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us in so many different aspects, 
that it is impossible to know what 
is meant by those two words alone. 
We have had two different bills, 
and several different descriptions, 
all indeed agreeing in throwing a 
heavy burden upon England, but 
unlike in many other essential par- 
ticulars. For instance, is it with- 
in Lord Rosebery’s conception of 
Home Rule that the Irish mem- 
bers should remain at Westminster, 
or would he confine their opera- 
tions to their own country? Mr 
Gladstone was sometimes for the 
one and sometimes for the other. 
Which is Lord Rosebery’s Oyn- 
thia of the minute? He very 
likely doesn’t know; and if he 
does, he is too wise to say. Here- 
in he is really and truly fol- 
lowing the example of his late 
chief, who steadily refused, from 
1886 to 1892, to tell us what he 
meant by Home Rule till after 
the general election. He knew 
the danger of giving definite 
statements to the public on 
which criticism could fasten. 

To proceed briefly with the 
embarrassments in the centre of 
which the Government lie floun- 
dering at the imminent risk of 
suffocation —the list is swelled 
by the quarrel for precedence be- 
tween the Welsh and Irish mem- 
bers. An Evicted Tenants Bill, 
as we predicted in our last num- 
ber, is to be offered as a substitute 
for Home Rule, till such time as 
the latter can conveniently be re- 
stored to its former pride of place. 
And the Irish members say that 
the least which the Government 
can do in these circumstances is 
to give precedence to this bill over 
every other present claim. This 
demand is stoutly contested by the 
Welsh members, who claim prior- 
ity for their own long - deferred 
object, the Disestablishment of the 
Church. Their anxiety is natural, 
2R 
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for if that object is deferred much 
longer it will never be attained at 
all. The Church in Wales is re- 
covering her lost ground hand 
over hand, and has for some time 
past fulfilled all those conditions 
which, according to Mr Gladstone 
himself, entitles a Church not to 
be disestablished! Sir William 
Harcourt has promised the Welsh 
members that their bill shall be 
read a third time in the House of 
Commons before Parliament is pro- 
rogued, and in that case we would 
not give much for the chances 
of the Evicted Tenants Bill. He 
has also announced that the Reg- 
istration Bill is to be taken be- 
fore either, and in that case too 
we would not give much for the 
chances of Welsh Disestablishment. 
It is morally certain that all three 
cannot be got through the Com- 
mons after Easter unless the Gov- 
ernment are prepared to extend 
this session to the same length as 
the last. We have already pointed 


out the dangerous precedent that 
was being established by the pro- 
longation of the session which be- 
gan in February 1893 into March 


1894. It is unlikely that this 
monstrous abuse will be repeated 
during the next twelve months. 
But if it is not, the Government 
will never be able to satisfy both 
the Welsh and the Irish, who, if 
not satisfied, will certainly be for 
open war. It is by no means im- 
probable that the Government may 
for the present moment have 
“squared” the anti-Parnellites, 
But the Home Rule party in Ire- 
land itself, and the priesthood at 
the back of them, will scarcely 
allow the truce to be of long 
duration. 

Let us take the Registration 
Bill alone, and consider how much 
time that measure is likely to oc- 
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cupy. The demand for one man 
one vote has been met by a counter- 
demand for one vote one value, 
The Government no doubt might 
force their own measure through 
the Lower House. But in face 
of the gross anomaly presented 
by the state of the Irish repre- 
sentation, and the glaring in- 
justice which it inflicts on the 
people of Great Britain, the House 
of Lords would not hesitate a 
moment in rejecting such a 
measure; while it is extremely 
doubtful whether the Government 
could make any capital out of its 
rejection when the working classes 
came to know the whole truth. 
Ireland has some twenty-five mem- 
bers more than she ought to have 
in proportion to the representa- 
tion of Great Britain. The Brit- 
ish people decided against Home 
Rule, and if the representation 
had been fairly distributed they 
would have been able to give effect 
to their convictions, If Ireland 
had been allowed no more than 
her proper share, the Home Rule 
Bill would never have passed the 
House of Commons.? 

Yet Lord Rosebery has the al- 
most incredible effrontery—for we 
can call it nothing else—to come 
down to Edinburgh, and make a 
boast of this injustice: to call on 
Great Britain to feel the utmost 
gratitude and respect for the con- 
duct of these “poor men” who 
“tore themselves from _ their 
homes” to come over to England 
and swamp the British vote by 
the exercise of powers to which 
they had no right. Gratitude 
indeed! The Duke of Devonshire 
says well that the Unionists will 
“stand no nonsense,” and they 
will certainly not stand this. No 
Registration Bill, no measure to 
cook the constituencies, will be 





1 “Chapter of Autobiography,” pp. 32, 33. 
2 See excellent article in ‘ Spectator,’ March 17. 
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allowed to pass until at all events 
this grievance is redressed; and 
as it would certainly take a whole 
session to do it, Disestablishment 
and Home Rule, and many other 
things too, will have to stand over if 
Government give precedence to the 
Registration Bill. And though 
this will be no greater aggravation 
to the Irish party than being com- 
pelled to wait till the whole New- 
castle programme had been run 
through the House of Commons, 
which would certainly occupy the 
remaining years of the present Par- 
liament, it would be just as great. 
If these are the two alternatives 
presented to them, they will show 
their teeth at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity, and so will 
their brother Celts in Wales. 
Lord Rosebery’s poor men did not 
tear themselves from their homes 
for nothing. ‘“‘ Giff-gaff maks gude 
friends,” says the Scottish proverb, 
and it has its counterpart in all 
countries. 

But perhaps the most pressing 
immediate difficulty which the 
Government have to face is finan- 
cial. If Sir W. Harcourt can 
frame a Budget which will meet 
the deficiency in the revenue with- 
out either offending the political 
economists or exasperating the 
payers of income -tax, he will be 
a fortunate man. Any increase of 
the latter will lose him a multitude 
of votes among the small -trades- 
man class without gaining him 
any from the working man, who 
has no interest in the matter. It 
is true that the deficiency may not 
be so great as was at one time an- 
ticipated, and the Government 
have had some windfalls in the 
shape of heavy death duties, 
which may give them a lift. 
There are those who fancy that a 
further increase, to be obtained, 
perhaps, by the equalisation of 
those duties, and some other minor 
arrangements which the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer may be able to 
accomplish, will relieve him from 
the necessity of augmenting the 
income -tax at all, and there is 
also a rumour that some of the 
subventions to local authorities 
are to be withdrawn. No doubt 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will strain every nerve to avoid 
any increase of the income - tax. 
But looking at it all round, we 
hardly see much probability of a 
really popular Budget, even if we 
have a democratic one. 

We have left to the last the 
question of Scottish Disestablish- 
ment, and this for two reasons: 
first of all, because we wished to 
see what Lord Rosebery would say 
upon the subject; and secondly, 
because what he did say is in some 
respects the most remarkable state- 
ment that ever fell from the lips 
of a leading English statesman. 
The Government as a whole have 
given in their adhesion to Scottish 
Disestablishment ; but Lord Rose- 
bery confesses that though they 
have all come to one conclusion, 
they have not all reached it by 
the same road, and the road by 
which he has travelled himself is 
certainly one which it requires 
some moral courage to avow. 
Lord Rosebery approves of the 
principle of Establishments, he is 
sincerely attached to the Kirk, 
and he deeply regrets that she has 
not been able to reunite with her- 
self the religious parties who se- 
ceded from her. He is willing, 
therefore, to separate Church and 
State in Scotland, not because he 
thinks their union wrong, for he 
thinks it right; not because he 
thinks it unjust, for he sees no in- 
justice init. Butwhy? Because 
the clergy of the Establishment 
are generally Conservatives! The 
Liberal party have discovered, he 
says, that there is no room in Scot- 
land both for themselves and the 
Establishment, and one or other 
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must go. The compliment thus 
paid to the Kirk perhaps escapes 
Lord Rosebery’s notice. Apart 
from the question of opinion, the 
argument amounts to a confession 
that the Liberal party are afraid 
of the Kirk—that it is too strong 
for them, and has more influence 
over the people than they have. 
And yet we are told almost in the 
same breath that Scotsmen are 
two to one against it. Both state- 
ments can hardly be true. If the 
Establishment is so powerful and 
so popular that it threatens the 
ruin of Liberalism, it is difficult 
to believe that two-thirds of the 
nation are its enemies ; and if two- 
thirds of the nation are its enemies, 
it is hard to understand why Lib- 
erals should be afraid of it. The 
one argument cuts the throat of 
the other. 

But it is the unconscious sim- 
plicity, or else the utter contempt 
for the national intelligence, with 
which the pettiest political motive 
is gravely assigned for one of the 
most important religious changes 
which any Government could pro- 
pose, that is the most astounding 
feature of Lord Rosebery’s Edin- 
burgh speech. Motives which even 
the lowest understrappers would 
hardly avow to one another in the 
strictest secrecy are here publicly 
proclaimed to the inhabitants of 
a great city by the leader of the 
Peers of England! However, we 
have the truth at last—that is 
some compensation. All the fine 
high- flown sentiments to which 
we have been treated concerning 
religious equality, spiritual earnest- 
ness said to be stifled by State 
connection, and the many rare 
virtues of Voluntaryism, disappear 
into the clouds, and we have in 
place of them the plain homely 
truth that Disestablishment is a 
party necessity and nothing else 
whatever. It had gone near to 
be thought so before, but now 
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we know it. Others may refer 
to these sublime considerations, 
Lord Rosebery does not want 
them. The party argument is good 
enough for him. 

The Disestablishment of the 
Scottish Church is a question, 
in Mr Gladstone’s opinion, for 
the Scots themselves. Let it be 
so. But what is certain is, that 
Scotland has never been formally 
consulted on the subject. That 
a majority of the Scottish con- 
stituencies are decidedly hostile to 
Disestablishment we are firmly 
persuaded. Its opponents are not 
confined only to members of the 
National Church. In the Laymen’s 
Church Defence Association may be 
found many members of the Free 
Kirk. Lord Rosebery claims that 
two-thirds of the Scottish members 
are in favour of it. But if they 
are, they were not returned on 
any such understanding. The ques- 
tion has never been fairly before 
the Scottish public. But after 
Mr Gladstone adopted the New- 
castle programme, every constitu- 
ency which returned a Gladstonian 
candidate was taken to have done 
the same and to have swallowed it 
whole. This is an utterly gratui- 
tous assumption : and accordingly, 
if Lord Rosebery makes any at- 
tempt to carry such a measure in 
the present Parliament, Scotland 
will at once appeal to the House of 
Lords for protection. There must 
be a general election before that 
question is taken up. Now, what 
is true of Scottish Disestablishment 
as regards Scotland, is equally true 
of the Newcastle programme in 
general as regards England. Eng- 
lish questions, by Mr Gladstone’s 
own dictum, and a fortiori by Lord 
Rosebery’s, should be decided by 
English votes. If we have no 
right to pass Irish measures unless 
England is convinced of their 
justice, still less have we aright to 
pass English measures except upon 
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the same condition. Both Scot- 
land and England must take care 
in future to know what they are 
voting for, when they support this 
or that candidate. The veto of 
the Lords, Home Rule, Dises- 
tablishment, Local Option, Plural- 
ity of Votes, Payment of Mem- 
bers, Taxation of Ground - rents, 
are all separate questions, having 
very little connection with each 
other, and it is by mixing them 
all together that the Ministerial- 
ists hope to mystify the public 
mind and snatch a victory in the 
dark which they never could 
secure in the daylight. The Scottish 
constituencies especially should be 
put upon their guard, and take 
care that when voting for Minis- 
terial candidates they are not 
voting for Disestablishment with- 
out knowing it. That will be the 


one question for Scotland at the 
next general election. 

Before quitting Lord Rosebery’s 
speech at Edinburgh, we wish to do 


justice to his pictorial powers as 
well as to his remarkable memory, 
qualities which were displayed to 
great advantage in his account of 
the triumphal procession of 1880. 
A vast multitude, we are told, 
filled the whole length of George 
Street. Mere prosy and common- 
place spectators, without any imag- 
inative faculty, saw in this vast 
multitude only a few small boys, 
who gazed indeed with some curi- 
osity on Mr and Mrs Gladstone 
as they sat bowing from their 
open carriage, and were perhaps 
surprised at finding themselves 
the objects of so much atten- 
tion, but betrayed no other emo- 
tions of any kind. Doubtless, 
however, the vast multitude were 
there, or Lord Rosebery couldn’t 
have seen them. But they must 
have been visible only to the eyes 
of the faithful,—a hypothesis not 
to be derided, as we have known 
the same privilege accorded to the 
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chosen people on more than one 
occasion, both before and since 
1880. The real Gladstonian who 
possesses the inner light can see 
a hand which others cannot see, 
and hear a voice which others 
cannot hear. 

The speech, of course, was eagerly 
scanned in many quarters, to see 
whether it afforded any clue to 
the date of the next general elec- 
tion. But it affords none. It 
supplies plenty of proofs that the 
Prime Minister feels himself in 
a very uncomfortable position, 
from which it is reasonable to 
suppose that he would be happy to 
escape if he could. Sir William 
Harcourt is reported to have stated 
definitely that a dissolution might 
be expected in July. But Lord 
Rosebery said nothing to confirm 
this statement; and it is quite 
in accordance with parliamentary 
tactics that Ministers should hold 
it over the heads of disaffected 
followers, to keep them to their 
colours. But come when it may, 
it cannot be delayed long, and 
will be a critical moment in the 
fortunes of the British race. 

The new scene which opens upon 
us with the retirement of Mr Glad- 
stone ushers in a new epoch, a new 
distribution of political forces, and 
with this of course a further re- 
adjustment of our party system. 
Greater statesmen than even Mr 
Gladstone have been removed 
from their place among us without 
the continuity of existing arrange- 
ments being broken, or the country 
being called upon, as it will be now, 
to reconsider the whole political and 
social situation in which it finds 
itself standing. Such, however, is 
the necessity which must shortly 
be imposed on the people of Great 
Britain. How much longer the 
name of Mr Gladstone would 
have sufficed to hold together the 
heterogeneous elements of which 
his following was composed we 
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need not now inquire. It is al- 
ready placed beyond a doubt, if 
any doubt could ever have existed, 
that his successor will be unequal 
to the task: the obvious conclu- 
sion being that by some process of 
dissolution and regeneration, such 
as periodically occurs in the history 
of parties, the groups of politicians, 
which are now parties only in 
name, must be melted down, and 
be cast into forms and combina- 
tions more suitable to parliamen- 
tary government. The public will 
have to take the initiative, and 
divide itself once more into two 
great schools of thought, separated 
from each other by certain distinct 
principles, intelligible to every man 
in the kingdom, be his station in 
life what it may. Either this re- 
sult must follow from the changes 
which have recently occurred, or 
the party system must once for all 
be given up. 

Throughout Lord Palmerston’s 
administration Radicalism was 
held in solution, and the constit- 
uencies were willing to regard 
as members alike of the “ great 
Liberal party” all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, who were ready 
either to support or to endure 
Lord Palmerston. The political 
fiction was one that suited the 
times and the temper of the pub- 
lic. But only one hand could 
make it work, and when that was 
removed the great Liberal party 
flew asunder. Mr Gladstone was 
recognised as the leader of its more 
advanced section, which obtained 
a large majority at the polling- 
booths, chiefly on the strength of 
MrGladstone’s name, still supposed 
to represent constitutional princi- 
ples and respect for the framework 
of society. His eulogy of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy, delivered in the 
House of Commons in 1870, helped 
to keep up this belief ; and his de- 
fence of the Church of England, 
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both in England and Wales, against 
the advocates of Disestablishment, 
strengthened it still further. A 
second time there was a party of 
more pronounced Radicalism sit- 
ting below the gangway ; but, as 
before, it was held in solution, and 
the public were induced to believe, 
in spite of many efforts to unde- 
ceive them, that the “ great Liberal 
party” was still a homogeneous 
whole, and that the differences 
between Radicals and Liberals 
were unimportant or unessential. 

With the adoption of Home Rule 
by Mr Gladstone, a step which at 
once made him dependent on the 
English Radicals and Irish Nation- 
alists, the truth began to dawn 
upon the public mind, and as, one 
by one, Mr Gladstone was com- 
pelled to accept the chief articles 
of the revolutionary creed, it be- 
came an open secret that he was 
no longer the leader of a united 
party, and that the moderate 
Liberals who still adhered to his 
standard viewed the policy of the 
younger Radicalism with grave 
dissatisfaction. On Mr Glad- 
stone’s resumption of office in 
1892, the latter party deter- 
mined at once to make him feel 
their power; and though he suc- 
ceeded in preventing any open 
schism while he reigned at the 
head of affairs, the moment he 
disappeared, then—as had hap- 
pened before, after the death of 
Lord Palmerston—the discordant 
elements refused to mingle any 
longer, and Lord Rosebery is 
now confronted with the very 
same problem which beset Lord 
Russell in 1866. In one case it 
was the Conservatives, in the 
other it is the Radicals who 
revolt. But, mutatis mutandis, 
the situation is exactly the same. 

We say that the country will 
soon have to choose between the 
two parties, because it is quite 
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evident that between the modern 
Radica] party and what, for want 
of a better name, we must still call 
the Gladstonian Liberals, there 
is a great gulf fixed. Radicalism 
has now been stripped of its en- 
vironments, and we see it as it 
really is; and the question which 
recent events have now brought 
before the country is no less than 
this, whether the majority of the 
people of Great Britain wish to 
reconstruct the constitution from 
its foundations, and to change our 
mixed form of Government, in 
which political power is distributed 
among all classes, for a pure de- 
mocracy, in which it belongs ex- 
clusively to one. Do we desire to 
set aside as old women’s tales! all 
those doctrines and principles on 
which generations of workers and 
thinkers have built up the fabric 
of our commercial prosperity, and 
have stimulated to so high a pitch 
of excellence our national indus- 
tries; to root out of the popular 
mind all faith in those virtues 
which raise men from obscurity 
to eminence, and from poverty 
to wealth; to cripple capital, 
and depreciate property of every 
kind, by a financial policy which 
amounts virtually to confiscation ; 
to banish religion from educa- 
tion, liberty from labour, and poli- 
tical philosophy from Government ? 
These are the questions which are 
now knocking at the door, and 
which none but fools or cowards 
ought to turn away without a 
hearing, bidding them begone as a 
nuisance and not trouble their re- 
pose, They are questions of which 
the great majority are neither ab- 
struse nor complex, but as easily 
comprehended by Ofellus as by 
Socrates ; while none requires for 
its solution more than a_ cur- 
sory acquaintance with history 
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and the laws of political economy. 
The people of England must de- 
cide at once, for it will soon be 
too late to arrest the movement 
which has already risen to such 
a formidable height. The Church, 
the monarchy, and the aristocracy 
are marked out for destruction— 
chalked by the woodman, and 
awaiting the axe. Is this what 
either England or Great Britain 
really wants? 

The same prospect was no doubt 
still before us when Mr Gladstone 
was Prime Minister. “The same 
as before” has become almost a 
Radical watchword. The whole 
Newcastle programme, Home Rule 
included, has been freely accepted 
by Lord Rosebery. He is bound 
to Home Rule, we are told, by 
all the ties of honour. There is 
no change. He has taken up the 
scheme of revolution where Mr 
Gladstone dropped it—and all is 
the same. Yes; but it is the same 
with a difference—and a mighty 
difference it is. For an octogen- 
arian premier, with many instincts, 
sentiments, and traditions at war 
with the measures which he was 
compelled to adopt; whose ven- 
erable age, immense fame, and 
unrivalled claims on the respect 
and gratitude of his party ensured 
him considerable latitude in deal- 
ing with such political measures 
as he found it possible to ignore ; 
and whose advanced years, while 
naturally indisposing him to violent 
conflicts, were at the same time a 
ready excuse for his postponing 
them, —for a Premier, we say, 
such as this, we have now one 
in whom all these conditions are 
reversed, who is in the prime of 
life, and is unaffected by recollec- 
tions of any earlier creed not in 
tune with his present aspirations ; 
who, while zealous for imperial 








1 See Mr Asquith, March 14. 
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interests, is unrestrained by either 
sentiment or principle from laying 
hands on national institutions ; 
who has no hold upon his party 
but what he can secure by lead- 
ing them, in their new crusade; 
and no outlet for his ambition, 
the master-passion of his nature, 
but by identifying himself with 
those whose confidence is only to 
be won by showing himself as 
reckless as themselves. We have 
now the young Radicalism under 
a young leader, who is bound to 
atone for the crime of being a Peer 
by showing himself as keen as any 
Commoner of them all in the work 
of domestic revolution. Mr Glad- 
stone was at the end of his career. 
Lord Rosebery is at the beginning ; 
and this is the difference, the vital 
and all-essential difference, of which 
we hope the public will take note, 
when they are told it is the same 
as before. 

If it should be thought that 
Lord Rosebery’s position in the 
House of Lords will always disable 
him from being accepted as their 
leader by the advanced Radicals, 
we have to consider that Lord 
Rosebery himself is in favour of 
very extensive modifications of the 
Upper House; and that even Mr 
Labouchere must be perfectly well 
aware that the abolition of a Sec- 
ond Chamber altogether, declared 
by Lord Rosebery to be a consti- 
tutional impossibility, is not within 
measurable distance. 

As matters stand, then, at pres- 
ent, whatever change has been 
effected by Mr Gladstone’s retire- 
ment seems, as far as domestic 
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politics are concerned, to have 
been a change for the worse; and 
all Conservative and constitutional 
thinkers have now to nerve them- 
selves for a struggle with stronger, 
more unsparing, and more con- 
fident assailants than any which 
they have hitherto encountered. 


Postscript.—As we are going to 
press a letter appears from Mr 
Gladstone addressed to Sir John 
Cowan, acknowledging the receipt 


. of an address from his Mid- Lothian 


constituents. In it Mr Gladstone 
glances at the character of the last 
sixty years over which his public 
life extends, and states, at the same 
time, that we have now entered on 
anewepoch. The letter should be 
read together with his articles on 
Parliamentary Reform, forming 
some chapters of his ‘Gleanings,’ 
which will not be found to bear 
out exactly what he now says to 
Sir John Cowan. The ‘new 
epoch ” was being described at the 
same time by Lord Rosebery, who 
exulted in its parochial character, 
and the preference for munici- 
pal over senatorial politics which 
was fast becoming visible. He 
was glad that constitutional ques- 
tions were now being subordinated 
to questions affecting the toiler 
and the worker. In that case, will 
Lord Rosebery tell us why Home 
Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, and 
Scottish Disestablishment, which 
are surely constitutional questions, 
have been given precedence over 
so many social ones in which the 
toiler and the worker are inter- 
ested ? 
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